hese “Wild” Youngsters—by Rabbi Louis I. Newman 
ayor Jimmie Rolph: An Institution— by Sidney H. Kessler 
hat Price California Climate? —by Edward L. Munson, M. D. 
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Foliow ROADS TO ROMANCE 
to Magic Yosemite Valley 


ROM the world’s farthest corners 
thousands come each year to revel 
in the scenic beauty and unique 
charm of Yosemite. This year ’round 


playground is yours to enjoy. 


Make Yosemite a goal on your road 
to romance! Stand in awe before ma- 
jestic Half Dome, Nature’s supreme 
“back drop” to Yosemite’s gorgeous 
setting. See Mirror Lake, the sentinel- 
like “Three Brothers,” sparkling 
water-falls, rearing peaks, the Big 
Trees of Mariposa-— oldest living 


things. 


Strike out from the work-a-day 


world into a buoyant, free, 
zestful life on the open road. 


Follow Jack and Ethyl, the 


AS YCIATED 


Wednesdays at 2 P.M. 
—follow Jack and Ethyl 
on ‘Roads toRomance” 
over the Pacific Coast 
Network of the National 
Broadcasting Company 


“Sag: 
















lucky, honeymooning Motormates, 
ontheir“ Roads to Romance.” They’re 
telling you, each Wednesday night 
over the Pacific Coast network, of 
new places to go and sights to see in 
this Pacific Empire. 


All along the way, Associated dealers 
are waiting to give you detailed travel 
and resort information. Stop at the 
red, green and cream stations. Fill 
up with Associated Gasoline and your 
car will readily answer your urge to 
be going. Know the surge of its eager 
power, its quick acceleration, and its 
ability to give you long mileage. 
Associated Oil Company 


Refiners of Associated Gasoline, 
A iated Ethyl Gasoline and New 
Cycol Motor Oil 


OLINE 


Stations: 
KOMO and KFOA Seattle 
KGW Portland 
KGO Oakland 
KPO San Francisco 
KFI Los Angeles 
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Again, Chevrolet introduces into the low-price 
field an entirely new conception of style, dis- 
tinction and elegance— 


—a new convertible Sport Cabriolet—a vivid, 
dashing, two-four passenger model that offers 
the practical comfort and convenience of the 
Sport Coupe, plus the smartness and 
distinction of the Sport Roadster ... for the 
top is fully collapsible, and may 
be lowered completely at will! 


Finished in Romany Red Duco, 
with black body beading striped 
in gold... andembellished with 
artistic touches of gleaming pol- 
ished nickel—this distinguished 
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CONVERTIBLE 
SPORT CABRIOLET 
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Body by Fisher 











CONVERTIBLE SPORT CABRIOLET 


new model is one of the most attractive cars 
to be seen on the streets and highways. 


But equally impressive is the wide, practical 
utility of this latest Chevrolet achievement 
—a snug closed car for inclement weather... 
an open car for the warm days of summer ... 
and ample room for two or four passengers, 
as the necessity may be! 


And, of course, there is all the 
proved mechanical soundness, 
all the spirited, thrilling perform- 
ance and all the staunchness of 
construction that have made 
Chevrolet the world’s most luxu- 
rious low-priced automobile. 


The Roadster, $495; The Touring, $495; The Coach, $585; The Coupe, $595; The 4-Door Sedan, 
$675; The Convertible Sport Cabriolet, $695; The Imperial Landau, $715. Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 
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NEXT MONTH 





ANNE SHANNON MONROE 


U will know Miss Monroe 

as a western novelist and 

eSsaysst and a frequent conitrib- 
utor to the magazines. 

With the July issue, SUNSET 
begins serial publication of Miss 
Monroe’s “The World I Saw.” 

“The World I Saw” is not a 
novel. It’s the author’s story of 
her own early years, her struggle 
to become a writer and her final 
success. Packed with the color 
and the spirit of the days when the 
author was a child and the Pacific 
Northwest a lusty, fast-growing 
infant; overflowing with friend- 
liness and delightful humor, 
“The World I Saw”’ is as fasci- 
nating a personal document as 
we have ever published. 


ry y 


Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
Sunset Macazine, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, with return 
postage enclosed. Unsolicited con- 
tributions are received at the 
owner’s risk. Material of special 
interest to Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other coun- 
tries $1.00 additional. In remitting, 
use postoffice or express money 
orders or checks; currency sent in a 
letter should be registered. The sub- 
scription expiration date appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and the old 
addresses, and should be sent three 
weeks before the change is to take 
effect. 

Contents of previous issues of Sunset 
Magazine may be found by con- 
sulting the Readers’ Guide 
in your library. 

Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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Racine car drivers can’t take a chance with 


their engines. 


Before a race they test their cars with the best 
gasoline obtainable. Then they add “Ethyl” fluid— 
the anti-knock compound—to develop the lastounce 


of power for speed and safety. 


Similarly,leading oil companies are adding “Ethyl” 
fluid to the gasoline produced for the general motor- 
ing public, so that your car too may increase its per- 


formance under all driving conditions. 


This fuel is called Ethyl Gasoline and is sold at 
pumps which display the emblem shown below. 


Read the facts about Ethyl Gasoline given below. 


Remember that even the best gasolines become 
better when “Ethyl!” fluid is added. 


Then give Ethyl a trial. Its price is merely the 
price of good motor gasoline plus the few extra 
pennies the “Ethyl” ingredient costs. But what a 
difference it makes in your car! 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York City 56 Church St., Toronto, Canada 








What Ethyl Gasoline is 


THYL GASOLINE was developed by 
General Motors Research to provide a 
more efficient fuel for internal combustion 


GASOLINE 


It is formed by adding Ethy! brand of anti- 
knock compound (“Ethyl” fluid) to selected 
motor gasoli in an t sufficient to 
utilize the higher compression created by car- 
bon deposits or advanced engine design. 





“Ethyl” fluid is a concentrated liquid 
containing tetraethy! lead which has the property 
of controlling the ion rate of gasoli 
It is a patented product. 





Only oil refining companies licensed to sell 
Ethy! Gasoline can mix “Ethyl” fluid with 
their gasoline. In every case the amount of 
“Ethyl” fluid must be sufficient to meet a 
definite standard of “anti-knock” quality rigidly 
controlled by the Ethyl Gasoline Corporation. 


Ethyl Gasoline is colored red for identifi- 
cation. The color has nothing whatever to do 
with its performance. It takes more than dye 
to make “anti-knock” gasoline. 


Ethyl Gasoline is sold only at pumps which 
display the “Ethy!” trademark. 





What Ethyl Gasoline does 


If your car is designed to operate on ordi- 
nary gasoline, the use of Ethyl Gasoline will: 


Eliminate “that knock” and power loss. 


Make carbon deposits a source of extra power. For 
carbon increases compression and Ethyl Gasoline 
isthe high compression fuel. 


Give a smoother and better pulling engine, partic- 
ularly on hills and heavy roads. 


Reduce gear- shifting and increase acceleration, 
thereby making traffic driving easier. 


Cut down vibration, thereby reducing engine wear 
and tear and depreciation. 


Save you the expense of carbon removal and 
other repairs caused by “knocking” and carbon 
formation. 


Give more power per gallon for your fuel bills— 
and more mileage as compression is increased 
by carbon deposits. 


If your car is a high compression car, just 
remember that Ethyl Gasoline made it possi- 
ble and its use is necessary to obtain maximum 
performance. 


In short, Ethyl Gasoline increases the per- 
formance of any automobile engine—whatever 











Ethyl Gasoline is the yardstick by which other 
tasolines are measured. 





its compression— whatever the climate or other 
driving conditions. 
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ARTIN JOHNSON and 

his wife, Osa, have been 

in and out of the Sunday 

Rotogravure Sections — 

not to mention the news 
columns and the travel reels—so often in 
the past few years that it’s difficult to 
imagine any American able to read his 
newspaper or go to the movies not know- 
ing that intrepid pair and their penchant 
for “shooting” wild animals in darkest 
Africa. However, in case there are any 
who have somehow missed the Johnsons, 
“Safari” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $5.00), 
Martin Johnson’s own story of his ex- 
periences, has just been published by way 
of bringing them up to date. 

“Safari,” though, is just as good read- 
ing for those who already know all about 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnson and their batteries 
of motion-picture and still cameras—and 
their necessarily complete traveling ar- 
senal; for it appears that even though 
photography may be the purpose of these 
forays into the wild, one must be prepared 
for eventualities of almost any kind when 
facing elephants, not to mention lions ’n 
tigers ’n everything! 

In this volume Mr. Johnson accom- 
plishes several things. First of all he 
makes out an excellent case for the free 
and open life of a type of “open space” 
which makes the Wyoming plain, say, 


By Joseph Henry Jackson 


look like a city square. Lake Paradise— 
five hundred miles from the nearest tele- 
phone—seems, when Mr. Johnson tells 
you about it, to be the nearest thing to 
perfection this side of Heaven itself. 
Secondly, he provides you with a very 
considerable array of assorted thrills; 
charging elephants, even tigers or lions, 
can furnish plenty of excitement, especial- 
ly when the man they’re attacking is out 
to get the last possible foot of action film. 
Mrs. Johnson it was who held the gun at 
her husband’s shoulder—but let him tell 
it. “Once a lion came charging for me in 
the open, with swift, powerful springs. I 
dared crank because Osa held the gun. At 
fifteen feet she fired. The enraged beast 
stumbled but came on. She fired again. 
This time she dropped him so close I 
could touch his mane with my toe.” Yes, 
that’s a thrill or we don’t know one when 
we read it! And there are dozens of other 
escapes as narrow and risks as great in 
“Safar. 

And finally Martin Johnson has done 
an exceedingly significant job in preserv- 
ing, in his thousands of still pictures and 
movie footage to the tens of thousands, a 
record of a life which is fast giving way 
before the advance of civilization. True, 
the elephant, the lion and the tiger, the 


rhino and the hyena and the leopard, or 
the milder zebra, the giraffe and the wilde- 
beest will undoubtedly flourish for some 
time yet before they go the way of the 
dinosaur, the mastodon or the great auk. 
But disappear they will, or at all events 
grow more and more rare. And Martin 
Johnson’s work—even if it had no other 
interest whatever—is assurance that the 
wild life of the darkest continent, no 
matter what becomes of it, will continue 
to be, through these pictures, a part of 
human experience. 

It is unfortunate that books must sell 
and that therefore they must be published 
at low enough price to make them salable, 
for excellent as “Safary’ is with more than 
sixty illustrations, think what it might 
have been with six hundred! Still we'd 
better take what we can get and be glad 
of it. And we are extremely glad that 
we have had a chance to see and to read 
about what Mr. Johnson is doing in 
Africa. Get hold of “Safari” is our recom- 
mendation to you, then pick an evening 
when you won’t be disturbed and all 
aboard for Lake Paradise! 

? ? b 
HILE we're on the general subject 
of travel, there are two new and 
handy little volumes which must be men- 
tioned, even though they concern a type 
of traveling not at all involved with 





Recent Books zz Brief Review 


Fiction 

White Fox. By C. E. Scoggins. 
Merrill, $1.75) 

Remember “The Red Gods Call” and 
“The Proud Old Name’”’, by this same chap, 
Scoggins? Well, here’s a story with all the 
lure of the former, told in the compact form 
of the latter; a beautiful, stirring, dramatic 
little yarn of the old Mexico and the new 
and a motion picture company which went 
to get footage and remained to learn some- 
thing about acting—and about royal blood 
when it’s a thousand years old more or less. 

An Artist in the Family. By Sarah Ger- 
trude Millin. (Boni & Liveright, $2.50) 

Mrs. Millin examines the “artistic tem- 
perament” against her familiar South African 
background. 

Nevada. By Zane Grey. (Harper, $2.00) 

The romance of an outlaw-by-circum- 
stance and his fight to come back. 


Sally of Show Alley. By Homer King 
Gordon. (Crowell, $2.50) ; 

The story of a chorus girl’s struggle for a 
decent existence, in which it is proved to 
the satisfaction of all concerned that virtue 
does sometimes triumph and that the bright 
lights of Broadway don’t always outline the 
primrose path. 

Beauty and the Beast. By Kathleen Nor- 
ris. (Doubleday, Doran, $2.00) 

Young American girls who own private 
yachts should really stay at home and not 
take risks, but Janey Davenport goes look- 
ing for adventure in Italy—and finds it. 


(Bobbs- 


Patrol. By Philip MacDonald. 
$2.00) 

A strangely realistic story of British sol- 
diers, Arab tribesmen and much fighting in 
the deserts of Mesopotamia. 

Cotton. By Jack Bethea. 
Mifflin, $2.00) 

A tale of modern industry in the South. 
Naturally, comparison with Frank Norris’ 
epics of railroads and wheat is inevitable— 
the publishers themselves point out the anal- 
ogy. However, such comparison is reason- 
able enough and this book does not suffer by 
it. “Cotton” is a novel worth reading, for 
its theme and for its sheer story interest. 


So Much Good. By Gilbert Frankau. 
(Harper, $2.00) 

Margery Nolan finds it none too easy to 
be good in Australia, Europe and way 
points. Frankau’s customary suavity in the 
manner of the telling excuses whatever lack 
there may be of strength in the thing itself. 


(Harper, 


(Houghton, 


Mystery Fiction 

The Greene Murder Case. By S. 8S. Van 
Dine. (Scribner, $2.00) 

Another ‘Philo Vance”? mystery and the 
best that “Mr. Van Dine” has written. For 
that matter it’s the best mystery story any- 
body has written in some considerable time 
—as far as we’ve read, at least, and we see a 
good many. 


Not To Be Opened. By Lloyd Osbourne. 
(Cosmopolitan, $2.00) 

Mystery stretching from London and a 
seashore cottage to a Canadian ranch and 





vast business enterprises in Africa. A good, 
rousing, well-told story. 


The Gay Nineties Murder. By Foxhall, 
Daingerfield. (Doubleday, Doran, $2.00) 

A “Crime Club” publication—and, by the 
way, if you’re a mystery story fan this 
organization, sponsored by the above pub- 
lisher, is worth your investigation. This 
yarn is written better than most mystery- 
writers can do it, and contains a very res- 
pectable number of thrills to boot. 


The Black Cap. Compiled by Cynthia 
Asquith. (Scribners, $2.00) 

A collection of fourteen stories of murder 
and mystery, ranging from James Barrie’s 
tantalizing, unfinished play, “Shall We Join 
the Ladies” and Walpole’s “The Tarn’”’ to 
Barry Pain’s amusing tale, “A Considerable 
Murder.” 


The Marloe Mansions Murder. By Adam 
Gordon MacLeod (Dial Press, $2.00) 

The body comes down to meet the investi- 
gators in an automatic elevator! And we 
don’t know why nobody ever thought of 
that before. This yarn is first class—as you 
can guess if you remember the author’s 
“Cathra Mystery.” 


The Midnight Mystery. By Bertram 
Atkey. (Appleton, $2 00) 

* Excellent mystification, an unusual note 
of horror and just a hint of the supernatural, 
together with an amateur detective who is as 
winning a gentleman as we’ve encountered 
in this type of story in a long time. 


(Continued on page 84) 
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School ‘Directory 














Girl’s Schools 


PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
“The Home of Stanford University’”’ 
Out door life all the year round. 
One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 


THE MERRIMAN SCHOOL 


(Accredited) 
RESIDENT and DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


LOWER SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


















Music, Dramatics and Recreational Activities—rhythnic 
movements, tennis, swimming, riding, etc. 
597 Eldorado Ave., Oakland, California 


The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges 
Elementary Department 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH 
Principal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 
2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 




















Boys’ Schools 


SAN DIEGO 
Army and Navy Academy 


“The coming West Point of the West” 


* 

Accredited by leading universities, West Point and Annapolis. 
Graduates jitted to West Point on certificate. Offers most 
thereugh academic instruction and military training of any 
scheol on the coast. Christian influences and genuine interest 
in the needs of individual! boys. Land and water sports all 
year. Catalog. Address Col. Thos. A. Davis, Box S. Pacific 
Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 


San Rafael Military Academy $40,RATAEL 
Primary, Grammar, High School, Junior College. Accredited. 
Military System. High scholastic standard. New buildings. Ex- 
tensive grounds, athletic fields. Unsurpassed climate. Catalog, 

L. Stewart, Sup't., Box 8-N, San Rafael, California 











ALIFORNIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL ron BOYS 


AL PREP Thorough Oellege Prepa- 


ration. Accredited Eastern 
and Westera Universities. 
General and Elective Courses. Also Junior School grades 
5 to 8. Athletics, Swimming, Riding, Music. New Modern Fire- 
proof Buildings. Write for illustrated catalog. 
Chas. M. Wood, Supt., Box S, Covina, Calif. 








Sunset will gladly assist its readers 
to select suitable private schools 
for their children. In writing 
please state approximately where 
you would like the school to be, 
what you plan to spend, the age 
of the child, religious affiliations and 


previous training. Enclose self- 


addressed envelope and direct your 
inquiries to SUNSET SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT, 1045 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco, California. 
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predatory beasts or anything of that sort 
—unless, of course, you choose to include 
railway porters, taxi drivers or steamship 
stewards in that category. 

Frederick L. Collins, whose volume 
“Travelcharts and Travel Chats,” charted 
Europe so successfully that it became the 
standby of travelers by the thousands, has 
written a new book, “American Travel- 
charts and Travel Chats,” (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, $2.50), covering eight Eastern cities, 
eleven Midwestern and five Western 
cities, together with six combination 
tours, so to speak, covering what he calls 
Vacation Lands. 

If you’re familiar with Mr. Collins’ first 
book, or with his magazine articles you'll 
know his unique system of charting the 
ground he covers on the “What I Did and 
What It Cost” plan. This book, like his 
earlier one, is an invaluable guide for the 
traveler for that reason alone. 

The other little volume we spoke of, is 
called “Traveling L ight,” by M. H. Har- 
rigan (Brentano, 2.00). The volume is 
subtitled, ‘ ‘Tours in Spain, Portugal and 
Morocco, Planned for Light Luggage and 
Light Pocketbook’’—the last evidently a 
concession to the increasing numbers of 
people, students, teachers and others, who 
are taking their vacations via the now- 
famous “tourist third.” This watch-the- 
expense feature is an excellent one and 
should make the book doubly useful to 
the many who must do what traveling 
they can do with pocketbooks by no 
means as heavy as they would like. 

? ? t 
OMETHING of a cross between a 
travel book and an unusually ex- 

citing biography in Bennett J. Doty’s 

“The Legion of the Damned,” (Century, 
3.00). 

Many will remember that almost ex- 
actly two years ago, the newspapers 
carried an item to the effect that a young 
American, Gilbert Clare by name, was to 
be shot for desertion from the Foreign 
Legion. “Gilbert Clare” was Bennett ie 
Doty—or rather, Mr. Doty was “Gilbert 
Clare” for a time. Now, having escaped 
the fate that threatened him he is the Mr. 
Doty who has written the story of his 
experiences in that most romantic of all 
military bodies the French Foreign Legion. 
‘he chief virtue in this book lies in its 
simplicity. There have been, as the 
author remarks, two kinds of books 
written about the Legion; the stories 
which paint it as black and frightful as 
words can make it and the giddy Ouida 
tales, gay with fluttering pennons and 
heroic charges. “The truth,” thought 
Mr. Doty, “‘is somewhere in between and 
I’ll soon be finding it out.”” He did. And 
he found the truth to be much as he had 
thought. 
Just about a year of it was all that Mr. 
Doty could stomach. From Sidi Bel 
Abbes to Syria to fight the hostile Moham- 
medan tribes; fierce battles under the 
glaring desert sun, (and here is some of 
the best writing in the book), a Croix de 
Guerre for bravery under fire—and then 
the interminable carrying of stones to 
build walls because there was no more 
fighting to be done. The cafard got him 
and, together with two companions equally 
disgusted with the tasks at which they 
were put in piping times of peace, he went 
over the nearest hill. 
(Continued on page 8 3) 
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The Dutton Book of 
the Month for June 


THE OLD AND THE 
YOUNG 
By Luigi Pirandello 
2 volumes $5.00 


A novel magnificent in ils scope and 
treatment. It traces the political and 
social decay of Sicily 
through several gener- 
ations bv means of a 
starkly dramatic 
theme. The Garibaldi 
velerans, the old Royal- 
ists, the intense young 
patriots—all are 
thrown into conflict, 
and by following their 
fates, one can under- 
, stand the Italy of to- 
~ day. The writing is 
sometimes satirical and humorous, 
some times romantic, and exquisite, 
and always masterly. 
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Best Sellers During May 


1. A SON OF MOTHER INDIA 
ANSWERS, by Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji. 19th Ed. (Gen.) 
$1.50. 


2. REEDS AND MUD, by vz 
Blasco-Ibanez. 15th Ed. 
(Fict.) $2.50. 


3. IRON AND SMOKE, by Sheila 
Kaye-Smith. 18th Ed. 
(Fict.) $2.50. 


. HAPPINESS, by William Lyon 
Phelps. llth Ed. (Gen.) 
$1.00. 


5. THE DREADFUL NIGHT, by 
Ben Ames Williams. 9th 
Ed. (Detec.) $2.00. 


6. THE FRIEND OF ANTAEUS, 
by Gerard Hopkins. 5th 
Ed. (Fict.) $2.50. 


. MUSSOLINI, MAN OF DES- 
TINY, by Vittorio De Fiori. 
5th Ed. (Biog.) $3.00. 


8. CLOWNING THROUGH 
LIFE, by Eddie Foy. 5th 
Ed. (Autobiog.) $3.00. 


5. ADVENTURES IN AMERI- 
CAN DIPLOMACY, by A. L. 
P.Dennis. 4th Ed. (Gen.) $5.00 


10. SHORN, by Robert L. Grant. 
3rd Ed. (Fict.) $2.00. 


> 


1 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


If not in stock at your bookseller: 
To E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


Enclosed find $.......... , for which 
please send litles checked. 
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AST month’s cover design, (in 
case it’s vague in your mind, 
it is reproduced on this page) 
has swamped the Desk with 
correspondence, most of it con- 

gratulatory but a sprinkling of rebuke, 

too. 

It appears that the drawing of a map— 
any map—is one of the most dangerous 
undertakings a man may set himself. Dare 
to omit reference to any community, proj- 
ect, highway, scenic wonder or contour- 
line, situated in the territory which your 
poor map essays to cover; slight, by so 
much as a jot, not to mention a tittle, the 
civic consciousness of a single county, in- 
corporated town or subdivision in 
your constituency and you are im- 
mediately the target for protest in 
every conceivable form, from tele- 
phone calls and telegrams to weighty 
communications signed by everyone 
from the president of the local bank, 
on down the scale. We, as the mot is, 
have found that out! 

Bewildered as we have been this 
last month by these unexpected calls 
upon our talents in pacification, we 
have had scarcely time to remember 
the ancient distinction between tact 
and diplomacy, much less apply such 
esoteric principles to the case in 
hand. We have been able, merely, 
to keep our head—and that of our 
willing though temporarily  dis- 
tracted secretary—above water by 
the expedient of devising half a 
dozen or so letters, more or less 
elastic in form and content and all 
properly soothing in nature, where- 
with those who stormed our doors 
with reproaches might be automati- 
cally answered. That system worked 
excellently; so well, in fact, that after 
the first week only one letter and one 
telegram got as far as the Desk itself. 

The telegram was to this effect; 
direct and simple as you’ll notice; no 
beating about the bush for this sub- 
scriber. “RE MAY COVER,” it 
read, “WHERE IS SPRINGFIELD 
FLAT? SIGNED G. W. WICK- 
LAND.” 

We pondered on this a moment and 
decided that someone was amusing himself 
(or herself, could it have been?) at our 
expense, and wired back—not at our ex- 
pense by the way—“WHERE, IN- 
DEED?” 

That disposed of that. We have heard 
nothing further from this source. 

The letter we reprint below. 








“Editor, SUNSET: 

“We subscribe to SuNSET because it is 
the West’s Great National Magazine. 

“Tgnore Oregon a few more times as you do 
in the May number, and our reason for sub- 
scribing will cause us to discontinue because 
your motto should be Magazine of Part of the 
West. 

“You show eleven states on your May 


Cover design. OREGON is the only state 
that doesn’t have a highway, and our Colum- 
bia River Highway is world famous for its 
beauty; so is the Old Oregon Trai! of Lewis 
& Clarke of 1805, years before the trail to 
Washington and your city. 

“Unless you print a correction (not neces- 
sarily so plainly labeled), telling of Oregon’s 
highways, we can only consider that your 
slight to Oregon was intentional.” 


Naturally no slight to Oregon was in- 
tended by anyone, least of all by SUNsET’s 
editors. It is our business to represent all 
of the West, as far as it is possible for us 
to do so, and where this office is concerned 
there is no distinction between one part 





( Sunsei’s front cover for May, which has involved 
the Desk in various acrimontes and bitternesses 
—and more than a little amusement 


of the West and another. Mr. Bannister 
the artist who drew the map, found it 
difficult enough to squeeze in as much de- 
tail as he did and still make his drawings 
large enough to be recognizable. 

In the matter of highways it will be ob- 
served that no purely state highway is 
shown on the map. Mr. Bannister con- 
tented himself with sketching in the larger 
transcontinental routes only—the Yellow- 
stone Trail, the Victory and Lincoln High- 
ways and the National Old Trail. Any 
more, and the map—which, after all, is a 
cover design and hardly intended as an 
aid to the motorist—would have been un- 
dulv cluttered with detail. 

But, referring specifically to the last 








paragraph of the letter reprinted above— 
the bit about our “slight” to Oregon being 
“intentional” and the suggestion that we 
print a “correction telling of Oregon’s 
highways”—for once a_ correction has 
antedated the error! Jn the same issue, 
last month’s, on which the writer saw the 
offensive and slighting cover—and sched- 
uled for publication in that issue long be- 
fore the cover was decided upon—appears 
an article, ““The Land of the Ohgees,”’ the 
subtitle to which is, “A colorful trip over 
the scenic roads of Oregon!” And that 
article, occupying three pages of the May 
number, is accompanied by four photo- 
graphs of the scenic wonders of Oregon, 
and a map, specifically mentioning 
the Pacific Highway, the Colum- 
bia River Highway, the John Day, 
Roosevelt, The Dalles-California, 
McKenzie, Joaquin Miller and Green 
Springs Mountain Highways and the 
Yellowstone Cutoff. 

Moreover, in that article, Mr. 
Ewing, who has written of many a 
motor trip for SUNsET and will write 
of many more, says: 


“They’ll tell you in Oregon that the 
highway system has cost the state 
$100,000,000, and add, with enthusiasm, 
that it’s worth it. I share that convic- 
tion, and so will you when you have 
made a circuit of those splendid roads; 
not only do they make fast travel easy 
where but a few years ago the going was 
pretty much as the pioneers had left it, 
but they have opened to visitors such as 
you and I the allurements of natural 
beauty, the oddities of high deserts and 
deeper canyons, the lofty mountain 
forests and serene shores, which vie 
zealously with the charms of all the 
West. Oregonians will describe all those 
treasures after they have given the roads 
their due, but maybe a Californian can 
take the job with less suspicion of bias. 
Tl try it, then.” 


Enough and plenty to prove, it 
seems to us, that no one “slighted” 
anyone, intentionally or otherwise. 
And we’re more than glad that the 
writer of the above letter doesn’t 
represent Oregon generally (his was 
the only complaint of its nature) 
because we’re thinking of vacationing 
this summer up above the Klamath 
Lakes country and if the whole state re- 
garded us as this correspondent of ours 
seems to, we should be forced to do our 
summering somewhere else! 


ABBI LOUIS I. NEWMAN is too 

well known to need any long intro- 
duction to our readers. An inspiring 
preacher, as his San Francisco congrega- 
tion can testify, a radio-broadcaster of 
more than common charm, a lecturer and 
debater possessing a quick, keen mind and 
a flair for incisive devastating argument, 
a contributor to newspapers and maga- 
zines with a talent for writing in popular 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Apartment Building, 400 Park Ave., New York City. 


Built of Indiana Limestone 








Warren & Wetmore, Architects. 


ADDING DISTINCTION TO PARK AVENUE 


HE finest apartment buildings in New York City are 

being built of Indiana Limestone. This beautiful, light- 
colored natural stone gives these buildings an atmosphere 
of distinction which returns immediate dividends to the 
owners. Tenants are easier to get. Furthermore, walls 
faced with Indiana Limestone need no costly upkeep. 
Bankers and mortgage firms regard the permanency of 
Indiana Limestone with favor. Thus builders often secure 
better terms when they build of Indiana Limestone. 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


As apartment-house operators everywhere become 
better acquainted with the advantages of Indiana Lime- 
stone facing, there will be more of these buildings in 
other cities. Thanks to new production methods, 
Indiana Limestone is moderate in cost. We will gladly 
send you an illustrated booklet showing various types 
of Indiana Limestone buildings. Or, a special booklet 
showing residences. Address Box 794, Service Bureau, 
Indiana Limestone Company, Bedford, Indiana. 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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{Club Roadster} 


His Lincoln 


The owner of a Lincoln feels the 
complete confidence in his car that 
possession of only a fine car can give. 
He has proved times without number 
that his Lincoln is ready to respond 
to every performance demand. He has 
found reserve power greater than he 
has ever needed, even in emergencies. 
He has never really dared to drive 
his Lincoln up to the limit of its great 
speed. He has found unfailing stamina 
to sustain high road speed for a longer 
time than he has the endurance to 
drive. At moments when he has needed 


Mo F.0 @ 
Division of Ford Motor Company 


flashing acceleration, he has found 
it ready at a split-second’s notice! 

So fundamentally excellent in design 
and construction is the Lincoln car 
that perhaps never yet has any owner 
ever exhausted its maximum service 
or performance possibilities. This 
estimate of the Lincoln may seem 
superlative—until we consider that 
Lincoln is sincerely built to this ideal: 
“To build as fine a motor car as it is pos- 
sible to produce.” And back of this ideal 
are the entire resources of the Ford engi- 
neering and manufacturing organization. 
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These “Wild” Youngsters 


By 


‘Rabbi Louis 1. Aewman 


“Wilda?” Perhaps. But 

in the Long Run They’ll 

be Saved Not By Others 
But By Themselves 


IX thousand years ago an Egyp- 

tian author inscribed in hiero- 

glyphics upon an obelisk these 

words: “The world is coming to 

an end; everybody wants to 
write a book and children no longer okey 
their parents. The world is coming to an 
end.” 


the sight of their elders. Devoted parents 
aim unconsciously even though with the 
best intentions spiritually and intellectu- 
ally—to “own” their offspring. The lat- 
ter are trying to spring off from the paren- 
tal tree as far as their strength will carry 
them. 

But the age-old and perennial wild- 
ness of the youth is accentuated today by 
new factors. 

Young people grow up earlier now and 
come home later. 

The new generation has pushed back 
the age of maturity. Youngsters have be- 
come sophisticated and imagine they have 
become wise. 

Young people today have tired of play- 


their children are radical. In fact, parents 
should not be surprised at anything, but 
must be prepared for everything. The 
net result of the new educational freedom 
has been the rearing of an unspanked and 
unrestrained youth. 

What is it that has heightened the ten- 
sion which has_ produced the difficult 
young people of today? The World War 
helped. The War left a blight upon the 
nerves of mankind, and children of the 
mid-war period, now the youth of the 
hour, were its most grievous psychological 
victims. The elders permitted themselves 
to give vent to vast emotional outbursts; 
they whipped themselves into a veritable 
madness; they sought and found the sue 

preme thrill of their lives; 





Thus an_ old-fashioned 
parent uttered his woe over 
the problems of the wild 
young generation of his time. 

There are some interesting 
points in his brief complaint. 
The first is that though chil- 
dren did disobey their parents, 
the world did not come to an 
end. A modern commentator 
might add, however, that 
this does not mean because 
the final catastrophe did not 
materialize, children should 
continue to disobey their el- 
ders. 

The second point is that 
children in the days of Tut- 





(@ “Parents should not be surprised at 
anything, but they must be prepared for 
everything.” 
@ “Young people grow up earlier now— 


and come home later!” 


(@ “Where is the American Family going 
today? The answer to that question is, it 
is usually going out!” 


they enjoyed the excitement 
of war effort and sacrifice, 
and rejoiced in the hysteria 
of victory. The War de- 
manded national collective 
discipline, but it relaxed in- 
dividual moral discipline. 
Home life was weakened be- 
cause its responsible leaders 
had turned their attention 
elsewhere. Young people 
took the bit into their own 
teeth, and sought their own 
ways and devices. 


UR wild young peo- 
ple are the product 
also of important sociological 








ankh-amen were no less re- 

bellious aud troublesome than children 
today, and that their parents were just 
as sorely tried in ancient as in modern 
times. 

Parents and children have always en- 
gaged in the irrepressible conflict of the 
generations. Youngsters, seeking to win 
their way to selfhood and freedom, will 
always seem undiscip] ‘ned and untamed in 





ing at life so long; they wish to live it in 
reality as soon as possible. 

Free parents of the generation reared on 
George Bernard Shaw have brought up 
their children to be free; now they are 
surprised that they are very, very free. 
Radical parents ought not to be surprised 
if their children are conservative; conser- 
vative parents must not be surprised if 





changes. In the pleasure 
quest of post-war days, young and old 
sought emancipation and release from 
the stress of the battle-time. In the 
extremes to which the new feminism 
has run, young people are aiming to cap- 
italize to its maximum the opportunities 
offered by woman’s recently-won liberties. 
It is not the boy, but the girl who has 
changed. 
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Contemporary novelists are right when 
they blame the young woman for the 
troublesomeness of the new youth. This 
may sound like an echo of the masculine 
alibi in the Bible: “The woman tempted 
me.” But the modern application of 
Adam’s words is amusingly accurate. 
Women are no longer companions but 
competitors of men. They have won 
social, political, educational and economic 
freedom, and are remaking the world 
according to their heart’s desire. In Bible 
days, God created man, and then created 
woman after man. The cynic has re- 
marked that woman has been after man 
ever since. Today, though, man follows 
woman according to the pace she sets. 
The New Feminism may be interpreted 
asthe New Masculinism, insofar as women 
are seeking to imitate men in activities, 
career, interests and conduct. But ina 
more profound sense, women are acquiring 
a leadership over men because of the 
threat they wield that they can earn their 
living by their own skill and intelligence. 

When Nora in Ibsen’s “Doll House”’ 
slammed the door in her husband’s face, 
the noise was heard round the world. 
Nora left her husband, home and children 
without knowledge of her future means cf 
livelihood. The twentieth century Noras 
are sure of their ability to support them- 
selves and their families. Above all, they 
are certain that they will not permit them- 
selves to be incarcerated in any “Doll’s 
House.” 


OUNT HERMAN KEYSERLING 

is right when he affirms that 
America is ruled by women. While it is 
true that biologically woman is under 
constant danger of responsibility for 
carelessness of conduct, she is seeking 
to free herself even from this peril. Women 
are the true sponsors of the birth control 
movement. Judge Lindsey in my de- 
bates with him said that people in their 
ignorance of the definition of ““Compan- 
ionate Marriage” believe it is a kind of 
breakfast food. I replied that is was, and 
that its name was rightly “wild oats.” 
Behind every movement for simplifying 
home duties, curtailing the size and im- 
proving the quality of the family, chang- 
ing the style of dress, winning wider com- 
mand over the use of time for recreation 
and variety of entertainment, stands the 
dominant, challenging, exacting modern 
woman. If young people are wild today, 
they are unconsciously following the lead 
of the new woman, seizing the opportuni- 
ties of her freedom for activities which 
will compensate for her traditional in- 
feriority complex. 

Elders, parents and teachers imagine 
they can cure the laxity of the new youth 
by mere prohibitions. They’re wrong of 
course—for the most part, at any rate. 
The psychologists have shown us the 
harmful effect of too many “Thou shalt 
nots.” Over-restraint and inhibitions have 
created the obsessions and pathological 
states of mind which have afflicted society 
in the past. When young people attain 
adolescence and maturity with their char- 
acters virtually formed, their habits deeply 
implanted, their reactions inevitably es- 
tablished, it is futile to expect any revolu- 
tionary transformations or conversions. 
Our young people embark upon their 








career of wildness not at the age of fifteen 
years but at the age of fifteen hours. The 
function of elders is not to tame children 
when they are full-grown by the judicious 
or injudicious use of the verbal or physical 
whip. They must help young people to 
tame themselves from the first moment of 
their birth. 

John B. Watson, the eminent spokes- 
man of the so-called Behaviorist school of 
psychology, has written a work entitled: 
“The Psychological Care of the Infant 
and Child.” He dedicates it “to the first 
mother who brings up a happy child.” He 
says in his introduction: 


“The purpose of this small volume will be 
accomplished abundantly if it contributes in 
any way to help the serious mother solve the 
problem of bringing up a happy child—a 
child who never cries unless actually stuck by 
a pin, illustratively speaking—who loses him- 
self in work and play—who quickly learns to 
overcome the small difficulties in his en- 
vironment without running to mother, 
father, nurse or other adult—who soon 
builds up a wealth of habits that tides him 
over dark and rainy days—who puts on such 
habits of politeness and neatness and cleanli- 
ness that adults are willing to be around him 
at least part of the day; a child who is willing 
to be around adults without fighting inces- 
santly for notice—who eats what is set before 
him and ‘asks no questions for conscience 
sake’—who sleeps and rests when put to bed 
for sleep and rest—who puts away two-year- 
old habits when the third year has to be 
faced—who passes into adolescence so well 
equipped that adolescence is just a stretch of 
fertile years—and who finally enters man- 
hood so bulwarked with stable work and 
emotional habits that no adversity can quite 
overwhelm him.” 


Wise education of infants and children to- 
day will lessen the menace of irresponsi- 
bility among the young people fifteen 
years from now. Among a multitude of 
things unstable and unsure, that’s one 
thing we can be sure of. 

A higher ideal of family life in the home 
where the new generation is now being 
reared will contribute to their psychic and 
spiritual stability in years tocome. Many 
wild youngsters are the product of the 
high-strung neurasthenic atmosphere of 
their homes. Many homes today are not 
homes, but debating clubs—with both 
— and parents trying to wield the 
club. 


HERE is the American family 
going? The answer is: it 1s 
usually going out. 

Home today is a place to escape, not to 
enter. The radio is perhaps the only 
modern amusement device which unites 
rather than divides the family, yet even 
the radio is losing its power to bring to- 
gether members of the household to “listen 
in.” For most of the time, parents and 
children are scattered to the four winds, 
not gathered within the four walls, in 
search of recreation. The average Ameri- 
can home is either on wheels—the automo- 
bile, or is transferred to the nearby mo- 
tion picture house or delicatessen restau- 
rant. 

Divorce—no matter how you may ar- 
gue its occasional advisability—is a factor 
for “wildness.” Children of divorced 
couples are rarely well-poised, self-disci- 
plined individuals. They are the victims 
of the bickering of their parents and are 


These ‘‘Wild’’ Youngsters 





undermined by the shock of the eventual 
separation, divorce and their aftermath. 
They symbolize in extreme form the type 
of children who come from homes where 
the parents, while unwilling to end their 
marriage, subject each other and their 
families to the psychological devastation 
of sarcasm, quarreling and other tortures 
in which they take an almost sadistic de- 
light. Parents who do not respect each 
other cannot expect their children to res- 
pect them. Educators in public schools, 
religious institutions and universities can 
quickly analyze a home situation through 
the emotional havoc it has wrought in the 
personality and character of the student. 

“Temperament”—a customary plea in 
extenuation—is only another name for 
bad temper. 

Young people who are nervously sick by 
reason of the vexatious, tantalizing, spir- 
itually demoralizing milieu of their homes 
are highly susceptible to the manifold 
temptations which modern life holds out 
to them. If we wish to enable our un- 
balanced young people to attain mental 
and moral equilibrium, we must urge 
parents to tranquillize themselves and the 
homes over which they attempt to preside. 

So then, what about this ‘‘wildness” 
business? What are our young people to 
do about it? 


A LARGE group of our wild young- 
sters can tame themselves if we 
give them the chance to gain strength of 
character through self-directed effort. 
We must develop, not devour our boys 
and girls. Doctor Alexander Meiklejohn 
in a recent article on “The College and 
the Common Life” has sounded a_ note 
of warning to American parents: 

“Tf a parent has worked successfully, the 
best gift he can give to his son is a chance to 
work in the same way. If a father has had to 
fight difficulties with hard and grim inde- 
pendence, he need not expect to train his son 
to be like himself by taking all the hardness 
and grimness and independence out of his 
experience. Upon our teachers is laid the re- 
sponsibility of saving our children from the 
results of our successes.” 

The prosperity of parents has been a 
curse upon the life of many young people. 
The older American stock was forced to 
cultivate rugged, pioneer qualities. ‘Ihe 
new generation of Americans now profits 
by their wealth and is surrounded by com- 
fort, ease and luxury. 

A soft berth for young people usually 
means a soft backbone. rhe softening 
of the moral fibre quickly leads to the 
softening of the mental fibre. Ibsen’s 
“Ghosts” is being duplicated today in 
psychological if not in physical terms. 

Parents unconsciously seek to make 
their children over into the perfection 
they think they themselves possess. 
child is a compound of the soul of its 
father, its mother and countless ances- 
tors. But in addition, the child is a 
personality with a soul all his own; this 
belongs to himself and to no one else. 
Parents may possess things, but they can- 
not possess their child’s soul; no, not even 
that part of it which is mostly themselves. 

Even though equipped with the whole 
armory of knowledge presented to them 
by the new psychology, parents are still 
trying to make children carbon copies of 
themselves. Parents think they can save 
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children from mistakes. Youth, however, 
demands its inalienable right to learn by 
its own blunders. 

Fathers who make all the decisions for 
their sons must not expect them to be 
geniuses of judgment. The choice of a 
profession is not different from the choice 
of a life-mate. No child should be bribed 
into a business or a life work if it runs 
counter to his inmost hopes and abilities. 

Prosperous American parents are pyra- 
miding their wealth and building huge 
vested interests. They are creating dynas- 
ties in plutocracy. Their sons are expected 
to shoulder the burdens of this accumu- 
lated wealth and reputation whatever 
may be the talent or inclination of the in- 
dividual heir. It is one thing to make a 
reputation; it is another thing to keep it. 
But huge wealth despite occasional mis- 
management can be kept by sheer inertia. 
The knowledge by the young people of 
America’s leading families that their life 
is certain to run smoothly in grooves 
fashioned by their ambitious forbears is 
destined to exact a bitter toll from the 
American character. Unless the sons of 
prosperous families develop for them- 
selves the power to climb by their own 
initiative and skill, the future will belong 
to a new race of giants now preparing 
themselves in obscurity for conquest. 

Young women of today must likewise 
master the lesson of moral self-determina- 
tion. Even in these days of feminism it 
is hard to be a woman; it is still harder to 
train a girl to be a fine woman. Young 
women who look upon school and college 
as a means to spend several years prior to 
marriage nicely and enjoyably—and, at 
football season, even thrillingly—must not 
be chagrined if in later years their children 
find them out. Luxury during youth robs 
many girls of opportunity to cultivate 
those traits of mentality and social sym- 
pathy whereby they can fit themselves 
for the task of rearing a new generation 
which will be immune from the psychologi- 
cal ills to which their predecessors have 
been heir. 


"= irony of Nature’s plan lies in 
the fact that before young women 
have learned to guide their own life 
aright, they are expected, as mothers, to 
guide another life aright during the crucial 
years of infancy and childhood. 

If marriage occurs earlier today, young 
people must prepare for it earlier. 

They must find avenues of release for 
their surging youthful emotions not only 
in sport, in cultural activities, in religious 
interests and in community affairs, but in 
the self-discipline whereby they train them- 
selves for the obligations and happiness of 
life as husband and father, as wife and 
mother. 

The power of a great ideal can prompt 
young people to tame themselves without 
the prohibitions of elders or the injunc- 
tions of teachers. Woodrow Wilson’s es- 
say on the theme: “When a Man Comes 
to Himself” indicates that there is a time 
when the whole personality of a man 
coalesces into unity; he “finds” himself, 
his work and his mission. The religionists 
call by the name “salvation” that which 
the psychologists call “integration.” We 
must help our young people to integrate 
their persenality and character. The 
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length of our childhood and the strength 
of our adulthood are both measured by 
the degree of control we manifest over 
our emotional self. 


“Self-knowledge, self-reverence, self- 
control, 

These three alone lead life to sovereign 
power.” 


Every person carries in his heart the 
image of the ideal beloved. Young people 
must learn from their elders that the quest 
to discover the real person who will coin- 
cide with this image 1s worth-while. They 
will learn this not by shallow romanticism 
on theone hand nor by hypocritical preach- 
ment on the other. They will absorb it from 
the very atmosphere of their home, their 
community and society—if they observe 
their elders believing in and acting upon 
the instinctive promptings of the ideal 
love. When young people have absorbed 
the cynicism of their elders toward love 
and marriage, then, unconsciously they 
have lowered their resistance to purely 
physical inclinations. 

When the elders of today are true to the 
noblest forms of love between man and 
woman, between parent and child, young 
people will cease to be wildly contemptu- 
ous of moral standards. 

They will not wish to “muddy up” the 
stream of emotional life by indiscriminate 
pre-marital experiences. The most effec- 
tive punishment for sexual irregularity is 





that it prevents the attainment and en- 
joyment of the perfect love. The supreme 
horror in the life of Don Juan was his dis- 
covery that though he had pursued and 
enjoyed a type of pleasure, he was incap- 
able of giving or inspiring true love. The 
emotional memory can carry with it into 
the most sacred sal intimate moments of 
experience a train of infamous associa- 
tions. Young people must understand 
that their lives must be so guided through 
their own choice that they will take into 
their marriage and parenthood nothing 
that will psychologically blemish and taint 
the relationships of love and responsi- 
bility, and everything that will elevate 
and glorify themselves and their beloved 
ones. 

Our wild young people will tame them- 
selves when they realize that habitual 
irregularity and lack of self-control are 
poor investments in future happiness. 


RITICS have hailed the new psy- 

chology as destructive of morals. It 
is far from that. It is eminently conserva- 
tive and affirmative. It teaches that 
happiness comes from the normal life of 
love, home, family and career. Misery 
and tragedy arise when the normal, nat- 
ural, healthy desires are frustrated. The 
new psychology does not sanction license. 
It teaches that the habits of self-discipline 
must be established before the years of 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Contemporary novelists are right when 
they blame the young woman for the 
troublesomeness of the new youth. This 
may sound like an echo of the masculine 
alibi in the Bible: ““The woman tempted 
me.” But the modern application of 
Adam’s words is amusingly accurate. 
Women are no longer companions but 
competitors of men. They have won 
social, political, educational and economic 
freedom, and are remaking the world 
according to their heart’s desire. In Bible 
days, God created man, and then created 
woman after man. The cynic has re- 
marked that woman has been after man 
ever since. Today, though, man follows 
woman according to the pace she sets. 
The New Feminism may be interpreted 
asthe New Masculinism, insofar as women 
are seeking to imitate men in activities, 
career, interests and conduct. But ina 
more profound sense, women are acquiring 
a leadership over men because of the 
threat they wield that they can earn their 
living by their own skill and intelligence. 

When Nora in Ibsen’s “Doll House’’ 
slammed the door in her husband’s face, 
the noise was heard round the world. 
Nora left her husband, home and children 
without knowledge of her future means cf 
livelihood. The twentieth century Noras 
are sure of their ability to support them- 
selves and their families. Above all, they 
are certain that they will not permit them- 
selves to be incarcerated in any “Doll’s 
House.” 


OUNT HERMAN KEYSERLING 

is right when he affirms that 
America is ruled by women. While it is 
true that biologically woman is under 
constant danger of responsibility for 
carelessness of conduct, she is seeking 
to free herself even from this peril. Women 
are the true sponsors of the birth control 
movement. Judge Lindsey in my de- 
bates with him said that people in their 
ignorance of the definition of ‘“Compan- 
ionate Marriage” believe it is a kind of 
breakfast food. I replied that is was, and 
that its name was rightly “wild oats.” 
Behind every movement for simplifying 
home duties, curtailing the size and im- 
proving the quality of the family, chang- 
ing the style of dress, winning wider com- 
mand over the use of time for recreation 
and variety of entertainment, stands the 
dominant, challenging, exacting modern 
woman. If young people are wild today, 
they are unconsciously following the lead 
of the new woman, seizing the opportuni- 
ties of her freedom for activities which 
will compensate for her traditional in- 
feriority complex. 

Elders, parents and teachers imagine 
they can cure the laxity of the new youth 
by mere prohibitions. They’re wrong of 
course—for the most part, at any rate. 
The psychologists have shown us the 
harmful effect of too many ‘“Thou shalt 
nots.” Over-restraint and inhibitions have 
created the obsessions and_ pathological 
states of mind which have afflicted society 
in the past. When young people attain 
adolescence and maturity with their char- 
acters virtually formed, their habits deeply 
implanted, their reactions inevitably es- 
tablished, it is futile to expect any revolu- 
tionary transformations or conversions. 
Our young people embark upon their 








career of wildness not at the age of fifteen 
years but at the age of fifteen hours. The 
function of elders is not to tame children 
when they are full-grown by the judicious 
or injudicious use of the verbal or physical 
whip. They must help young people to 
tame themselves from the first moment of 
their birth. 

John B. Watson, the eminent spokes- 
man of the so-called Behaviorist school of 
psychology, has written a work entitled: 
“The Psychological Care of the Infant 
and Child.” He dedicates it “to the first 
mother who brings up a happy child.” He 
says in his introduction: 


“‘The purpose of this small volume will be 
accomplished abundantly if it contributes in 
any way to help the serious mother solve the 
problem of bringing up a happy child—a 
child who never cries unless actually stuck by 
a pin, illustratively speaking—who loses him- 
self in work and play—who quickly learns to 
overcome the small difficulties in his en- 
vironment without running to mother, 
father, nurse or other adult—who soon 
builds up a wealth of habits that tides him 
over dark and rainy days—who puts on such 
habits of politeness and neatness and cleanli- 
ness that adults are willing to be around him 
at least part of the day; a child who is willing 
to be around adults without fighting inces- 
santly for notice—who eats what is set before 
him and ‘asks no questions for conscience 
sake’—who sleeps and rests when put to bed 
for sleep and rest—who puts away two-year- 
old habits when the third year has to be 
faced—who passes into adolescence so well 
equipped that adolescence is just a stretch of 
fertile years—and who finally enters man- 
hood so bulwarked with stable work and 
emotional habits that no adversity can quite 
overwhelm him.” 


Wise education of infants and children to- 
day will lessen the menace of irresponsi- 
bility among the young people fifteen 
years from now. Among a multitude of 
things unstable and unsure, that’s one 
thing we can be sure of. 

A higher ideal of family life in the home 
where the new generation is now being 
reared will contribute to their psychic and 
spiritual stability in years to come. Many 
wild youngsters are the product of the 
high-strung neurasthenic atmosphere of 
their homes. Many homes today are not 
homes, but debating clubs—with both 
— and parents trying to wield the 
club. 


HERE is the American family 
going? The answer is: it is 
usually going out. 

Home today is a place to escape, not to 
enter. The radio is perhaps the only 
modern amusement device which unites 
rather than divides the family, yet even 
the radio is losing its power to bring to- 
gether members of the household to “listen 
in.” For most of the time, parents and 
children are scattered to the four winds, 
not gathered within the four walls, in 
search of recreation. The average Ameri- 
can home is either on wheels—the automo- 
bile, or is transferred to the nearby mo- 
tion picture house or delicatessen restau- 
rant. 

Divorce—no matter how you may ar- 
gue its occasional advisability—is a factor 
for ‘‘wildness.” Children of divorced 
couples are rarely well-poised, self-disci- 
plined individuals. They are the victims 
of the bickering of their parents and are 


These ‘‘Wild’’ Youngsters 





undermined by the shock of the eventual 
separation, divorce and their aftermath. 
They symbolize in extreme form the type 
of children who come from homes where 
the parents, while unwilling to end their 
marriage, subject each other and their 
families to the psychological devastation 
of sarcasm, quarreling and other tortures 
in which they take an almost sadistic de- 
light. Parents who do not respect each 
other cannot expect their children to res- 
pect them. Educators in public schools, 
religious institutions and universities can 
quickly analyze a home situation through 
the emotional havoc it has wrought in the 
personality and character of the student. 

“Temperament”—a customary plea in 
extenuation—is only another name for 
bad temper. 

Young people who are nervously sick by 
reason of the vexatious, tantalizing, spir- 
itually demoralizing milieu of their homes 
are highly susceptible to the manifold 
temptations which modern life holds out 
to them. If we wish to enable our un- 
balanced young people to attain mental 
and moral equilibrium, we must urge 
parents to tranquillize themselves and the 
homes over which they attempt to preside. 

So then, what about this “wildness” 
business? What are our young people to 
do about it? 


A LARGE group of our wild young- 
sters can tame themselves if we 
give them the chance to gain strength of 
character through self-directed effort. 
We must develop, not devour our boys 
and girls. Doctor Alexander Meiklejohn 
in a recent article on “The College and 
the Common Life” has sounded a note 
of warning to American parents: 

“Tf a parent has worked successfully, the 
best gift he can give to his son is a chance to 
work in the same way. If a father has had to 
fight difficulties with hard and grim inde- 
pendence, he need not expect to train his son 
to be like himself by taking all the hardness 
and grimness and independence out of his 
experience. Upon our teachers is laid the re- 
sponsibility of saving our children from the 
results of our successes.” 

The prosperity of parents has been a 
curse upon the life of many young people. 
The older American stock was forced to 
cultivate rugged, pioneer qualities. ‘The 
new generation of Americans now profits 
by their wealth and is surrounded by com- 
fort, ease and luxury. 

A soft berth for young people usually 
means a soft backbone. The softening 
of the moral fibre quickly leads to the 
softening of the mental fibre. Ibsen’s 
“Ghosts” is being duplicated today in 
psychological if not in physical terms. 

Parents unconsciously seek to make 
their children over into the perfection 
they think they themselves possess. 
child is a compound of the soul of its 
father, its mother and countless ances- 
tors. But in addition, the child is a 
personality with a soul all his own; this 
belongs to himself and to no one else. 
Parents may possess things, but they can- 
not possess their child’s soul; no, not even 
that part of it which is mostly themselves. 

Even though equipped with the whole 
armory of knowledge presented to them 
by the new psychology, parents are still 
trying to make children carbon copies 0 
themselves. Parents think they can save 
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children from mistakes. Youth, however, 
demands its inalienable right to learn by 
its own blunders. 

Fathers who make all the decisions for 
their sons must not expect them to be 
geniuses of judgment. The choice of a 
profession is not different from the choice 
of a life-mate. No child should be bribed 
into a business or a life work if it runs 
counter to his inmost hopes and abilities. 

Prosperous American parents are pyra- 
miding their wealth and building huge 
vested interests. They are creating dynas- 
ties in plutocracy. Their sons are expected 
to shoulder the burdens of this accumu- 
lated wealth and reputation whatever 
may be the talent or inclination of the in- 
dividual heir. It is one thing to make a 
reputation; it is another thing to keep it. 
But huge wealth despite occasional mis- 
management can be kept by sheer inertia. 
The knowledge by the young people of 
America’s leading families that their life 
is certain to run smoothly in grooves 
fashioned by their ambitious forbears is 
destined to exact a bitter toll from the 
American character. Unless the sons of 
prosperous families develop for them- 
selves the power to climb by their own 
initiative and skill, the future will belong 
to a new race of giants now preparing 
themselves in obscurity for conquest. 

Young women of today must likewise 
master the lesson of moral self-determina- 
tion. Even in these days of feminism it 
is hard to be a woman; it is still harder to 
train a girl to be a fine woman. Young 
women who look upon school and college 
as a means to spend several years prior to 
marriage nicely and enjoy ably—and, at 
football season, even thrillingly—must not 
be chagrined if in later years their children 
find them out. Luxury during youth robs 
many girls of opportunity to cultivate 
those traits of mentality and social sym- 
pathy whereby they can fit themselves 
for the task of rearing a new generation 

which will be immune from the psychologi- 
cal ills to which their predecessors have 
been heir. 


Te irony of Nature’s plan lies in 
the fact that before young women 
have learned to guide their own life 
aright, they are expected, as mothers, to 
guide another life aright during the crucial 
years of infancy and childhood. 

If marriage occurs earlier today, young 
people must prepare for it earlier. 

They must find avenues of release for 
their surging youthful emotions not only 
in sport, in cultural activities, in religious 
interests and in community affairs, but in 
the self-discipline whereby they train them- 
selves for the obligations and happiness of 
life as husband and father, as wife and 
mother. 

The power of a great ideal can prompt 
young people to tame themselves without 
the prohibitions of elders or the injunc- 
tions of teachers. Woodrow Wilson’s es- 
say on the theme: ‘When a Man Comes 
to Himself” indicates that there is a time 
when the whole personality of a man 
coalesces into unity; he “finds” himself, 


his work and his mission. The religionists 
call by the name “salvation” that which 
the psychologists call “integration.” We 
must help our young people to integrate 
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length of our childhood and the strength 
of our adulthood are both measured by 
the degree of control we manifest over 
our emotional self. 


“Self-knowledge, self-reverence, self- 
control, 

These three alone lead life to sovereign 
power.” 


Every person carries in his heart the 
image of the ideal beloved. Young people 
must learn from their elders that the quest 
to discover the real person who will coin- 
cide with this image is worth-while. They 
will learn this not by shallow romanticism 
on theone hand nor by hypocritical preach- 
ment on the other. They will absorb it from 
the very atmosphere of their home, their 
community and society—if they observe 
their elders believing in and acting upon 
the instinctive promptings of the ideal 
love. When young people have absorbed 
the cynicism of their elders toward love 
and marriage, then, unconsciously they 
have lowered their resistance to purely 
physical inclinations. 

When the elders of today are true to the 
noblest forms of love between man and 
woman, between parent and child, young 
people will cease to be wildly contemptu- 
ous of moral standards. 

They will not wish to ‘muddy up” the 
stream of emotional life by indiscriminate 
pre-marital experiences. The most effec- 
tive punishment for sexual irregularity is 





that it prevents the attainment and en- 
joyment of the perfect love. The supreme 
horror in the life of Don Juan was his dis- 
covery that though he had pursued and 
enjoyed a type of pleasure, he was incap- 
able of giving or inspiring true love. The 
emotional memory can carry with it into 
the most sacred and intimate moments of 
experience a train of infamous associa- 
tions. Young people must understand 
that their lives must be so guided through 
their own choice that they will take into 
their marriage and parenthood nothing 
that will psy chologically blemish and taint 
the relationships of love and_responsi- 
bility, and everything that will elevate 
and glorify themselves and their beloved 
ones. 

Our wild young people will tame them- 
selves when they realize that habitual 
irregularity and lack of self-control are 
poor investments in future happiness. 


RITICS have hailed the new psy- 

chology as destructive of morals. It 
is far from that. It is eminently conserva- 
tive and affirmative. It teaches that 
happiness comes from the normal life of 
love, home, family and career. Misery 
and tragedy arise when the normal, nat- 
ural, healthy desires are frustrated. The 
new psychology does not sanction license. 
It teaches that the habits of self-discipline 
must be established before the years of 

(Continued on page 71) 





Faith and Seamanship 
Help an Old Salt 
to Steer His Friend 
eAcross the Bar 


SHIP in sail is a sight most 
wondrous and lovely to be- 
hold. Lean, low-hulled, 
lofty, a passion of symmetry 
set out for the conquest of 

the sea, eager bows trampling into foam 
the restless waters of the world. 
These were the greyhounds of the 
waste purple prairies, barring the 
sunset skies with slender spars in 
the glamorous days that.are dead. 
Yet even their sturdy beauty has 
outlived its usefulness and has 
passed into the obscurity and the 
oblivion of steam, remembered now 
only by those who served beneath 
the towering clouds of onward 
pressing sails. 

Today, along the rockbound 
coast of Umber, in the fair summer 
months you may see their progeny, 
a breed of frailer craft scudding like 
tiny white toys beneath the empty 
blue of the heavens. Small craft 
these, cruising yawls, racing sloops, 
the idle pleasure of men who know 
not the sea or its terrible wrath. 
And when the first blustering scowl 
of the wintry southeaster darkens 
the windward horizon to a sullen 
gray, they scatter like little girls be- 
fore the wrath of a childish and 
petulant God, to the safety and 
security of landlocked bays. 

But along the northwest coast 
there still lives a sturdier breed of 
seaward sailing birds, the stolid 
schooners of the foul-weather fish- 
ing fleet. Chunky their hulls and 
deep bosomed, with brutish dogged bows 
for lifting the green seas when the eternal 
enemy rears his white-plumed hosts be- 
neath the windswept sky. A sturdy fierce 
strength theirs, the craft of the lusty life, 
the breadwinning schooner fleet of 
Umber. 

These had Augie Clements served for 
forty-odd years, since the days of his 
earliest youth. 

“Fust thing I remember, Zeke,”’ he was 
wont to rumble in his gray beard at his 
old friend Pettersen, “when I was thet 
high I couldn’t hardly see over the bul- 
warks o’ the Petrero, is a green sea 0’ 
Umber Reef a’reachin’ up an’ a’spittin’ at 
me.” He passed a great hand, gnarled and 
browned like a pine burl, across his sight- 
less eyes as though trying to wipe away 
the fog that had settled upon them, as 
though trying to recapture the dim vision 





of that blustering winter’s day when the 
great sea first bellowed its scornful and 
tremendous “Hallo!” at his young face. 
“Zeke—Zeke thet was a great day fer me. 
We was carryin’ nothin’ but a storm 
main, a’diggin’ our nose into et, green an’ 
soapy. An’ the sky, Zeke, nothin’ like et 
is t’day, all warm an’ summery, but 
a’hangin’ low an’ scowlin’ down at me. 
‘Most as tho’ et had some pertikler 
grudge agin me. Et couldn’t hev though, 
Zeke. I wasn’t no more’n a tike.” The old 
man sucked softly at a trembling smelly 
pipe and added mournfully, “Wasn’t 
them the days, though, Zeke? Purty? 
Thet’s the purtiest sight I rec’llect.” He 
passed a hand through his white hair 


and nodded mournfully. 
“Taint nothin’ to wish t 
to see nowadays, 
Old Pettersen mumbled 
soothingly, “’Taint what et used to be o’ a 
summer. Nothin’ but fair weather toy 
sailboats, Augie—thet tender a good puff 
ud blow ’em to Davy Jones. Them days 
is gone, Augie. Them days is gone.” 
The old patriarchs, sitting on the 
stringer of a wharf of Umber, shook their 
heads mournfully at each other like the 


Augie,” 9 a 





Blind Faith] 


two sole remaining shades in a sunlit and 
purple paradise. And the one was blind 
with age and the other old and feeble. 

A knot of idle 
summer vacationists 
watched curiously as 
the two old men rose 
laboriously and 
clambered down the 


 Braced 
squarely behind 
the wheel, his 
head lifted, he 
felt the pulse 
of the running 
vessel 


quay ladder into a skiff bobbing rest- 
lessly on the easy swells of Umber Bay. | 

“Interesting, dear old fossils,” a slim 
young thing murmured dreamily to her 
escort. “Someone ought to take care of 
them or they’Il be run down.” 

The blind man sniffed eagerly of the 
tang of the salt sea as the fish smelling 
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wharves of Umber slid slowly astern. A 
joyous summer breeze fanned his white 
bearded face and the water gurgled play- 
fully from the skiff’s low bows as Zeke 
pulled leisurely to where the Petrero rode 
gracefully to her moorings. 

“A light no ’westerly breeze, Zeke,” 
Augie rumbled in his musty beard. 
“Reckon the reef’s as smooth as Timo- 
thy’ s mill pond t’day.” 

“Aint a white cap on’t, Augie,” old 
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Pettersen grunted between pulls at the 
oars. ‘Could sail her right over et ef—” 

“Jest the breeze fer the Petrero, Zeke. 
She kin ghost home afore et when the rest 
o’ ’em’Il be flappin’ about like a half dead 
hen with no head.” 

“We'll take her out through the channel 
an’ sail home straight acrosst the shoals. 
Show ’em how et’s done, Augie, heh?”’ the 
old man chuckled. 

“Do ye mind thet gale, Zeke,” the blind 
man murmured after a _ reminiscent 
silence, “thet gale when the Maude 
Powell broke her back on the reef? Nasty 
piece thet in a sou’easter, Zeke.” 


By 
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The two old men fell silent, Pettersen 
pulling leisurely at the oars, Augie sitting 
quietly in the sternsheets, elbows on 
knees, chin resting in the cupped palms of 
his hands, the white beard rumpled like 
some queer musty sea grass. Behind the 
man’s sightless eyes there rose visions of 
the time of his lusty youth, visions of 
decks aslant and awash with the bitter 
swirling brine. In his ears there was again 
the noise of the gale strumming its high 
whine through naked leaning masts. His 
old heart sang again that song of conquest 
at the sight of a storm lashed reef tossing 
the salt spray high up to the sullen 
heavens, obscuring the misty landfall in a 
haze of fog and flying spume. 

You would think that after forty-odd 
years of such faithful uncomplaining ser- 
vice in the struggle with the eternal enemy 
they would be content to warm their aged 
backs and seamed faces in the brilliant 
sunlight of a perfect summer’s day! In 
foul weather and in fair they had an- 
swered the challenge of the mighty foe and 
now in the safety and the security of their 
age they found nothing of bitterness in 
the cost, no murmur of complaint. They 
were content so long as they were yet per- 
mitted to match their skill against the 
senseless unrest of the waters of the world. 

The skiff scraped the aged side of the 
schooner Petrero. Augie reached out a 
browned hand to caress the worn timbers 
of his faithful craft, the breadwinner of 
his youth, the staunch companion of his 
feeble old age. The red lips peeped smil- 
ingly out of that white beard and there 
was a ring of quiet joy in the old man’s 
voice. 

“Wal, be, Zeke. 


aboard.” 


h ere we Le’s go 


UGIE came shuffling aft sure- 

footedly along the slanted deck of 
the Petrero. The breeze whipped his 
beard to a ridiculous angle as the ship 
surged along tense and trembling on the 
wind. Old Pettersen, braced squarely be- 
hind the wheel, held her to her work. 

“Hear her sing, Zeke!’ the blind man 
murmured, perching himself on the com- 
pass box. 

‘All secure, Augie boy? 
asked through parted lips. 

“Aye, Zeke, all secure an’ taut’s a fiddle 
string. Hear et, though!” Augie an- 
swered, the great head tilted for the sound 
of the running sea and the smell of the 
salt wind. “Thar’s the outer channel buoy 
moanin’, Zeke. Hear et?” 

Pettersen grunted and the two old men 
fell into silence. The Petrero pushed the 
water aside with her dull bows under the 
press of main and taut jib like a living 
thing. To the blind man, each sound in 
his understanding ears was a whisper of 
her labor. The jib fluttered ever so 
lightly. He grunted. His huge frame 
tensed. He waited for the relief ‘from the 
man at the wheel. Then he relaxed as he 
felt her head fall off again as Pettersen 
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gave her a spoke of the wheel. The steady 
wash of water from her bows, the deep 
throated welcome of the sea, grew louder. 
The breeze fanned his cheek a point off. 
He sensed the straining white of her sails 
filled with the steady shove of the breeze. 

“Eased her off et, Zeke?” he asked 
understandingly. 

Pettersen grunted. 

“No need to, Zeke,” the blind man 
murmured. “She’ll sail right into et ef 
need be. I mind, Zeke—” But then he 
was suddenly silent, lost in contemplation 
of a distant time when the Petrero had 
answered bravely some urgent call upon 
her stout timbers and sturdy gear. 

“Augie!” 

“Aye, Zeke.” 

“Better put her home, Augie,” 
sen said in a strained voice. 

“What—what’s a’ matter, Zeke?” Augie 
asked anxiously, sensing the agitation in 
his old friend’s voice. 

“Nothin’, Augie, nothin’. Jest—jest 
thet durned ketch under the 
heart. It aint nothin’. Gone now. 
Stand—stand by for’ard, Augie, 
heh?” 

“Pore Zeke! Y’be all tuckered 
out, boy.  I’ll—I’ll take her 
thome. Gimme the wheel, 
Zeke.” 

“A’ right, Augie.” 

The blind man clambered down 
from the compass box and took 
the spokes of the wheel firmly in 
his great hands—sailor’s hands— 
cupped rudely from years of grasp- 
ing a kicking wheel in a running 
sea, calloused with the rasp of 
spliced manila. Braced squarely 
behind the wheel, his head lifted 
to the perfect blue of the heavens, 
he felt the pulse of the running 
vessel, a smile, remarkably like a 
child’s, shining out of the simple old face. 
“Y’ali right, Zeke?” 


“c VE: es: ae 
A swered feebly. 

“Sing out, Zeke, sing out when y’be 
ready. 

Sareuieies shuffled forward and over- 
hauled the gear all coiled down for run- 
ning carefully. 

“Readee!” he shouted over his bent 
shoulders, “Helm up, Augie!” 

“Aye, Zeke, aye!” came the joyous 
answer and the wheel went over hand 
over hand. 

Face uplifted as though watching the 
shaking royals of some swift clipper, he 
felt the wind’s sting shift on his leonine 
head. He sensed the craft coming about. 
Ears astrain, feet braced for the feel of the 
jibing ship, he waited for the tell-tale 
fluttering of sails. He sensed her move- 
ment as a rider astride a sensitive, high 
strung animal. Now! He heard the main 
boom swing slowly across the slanted 
deck. The jib fluttered. Then all sails 
shook furiously, a-tremble as with an 
ague. Then the guys whipped suddenly 
taut. The ship trembled like a live thing 
in leash, while there on the poop he felt 
her ulse. Then the patched white sails 
filled with wind. She was off! The breeze 
sang steadily now in his ear—the ship was 
about on the homeward bound tack! 

“Easy she is, Zeke,” the blind man bel- 


Petter- 


Pettersen an- 








lowed from the wheel. “Make secure, 
for’ard!” 

And old Pettersen, his work done, 
shuffled slowly aft and crumpled up on 
the deck by the compass box. 

“How y feelin’ now, Zeke?” his friend 


asked. 
“Et’s purty bad, Augie.” 
“Pore Zeke. Y’be all tuckered out. 


How do we bear on the channel buoy?” 
“Most on the bow, Augie.” 
“How fur?” 


“’Bouten two mile, Augie,” Pettersen 
answered feebly. 
“Don’t y’be worryin’, Zeke. I'll take 


her in acrosst the bar. Jest—jest once 
more, Zeke, in the ol’ Petrero! Y’ jest set 
still. Y’ had oughta see Doc Watts, Zeke, 
*bouten thet heart o’ yours. Only like as 
not, he’d be tellin’ you, you were gettin’ 
old. Heh, heh!” The old man chuckled 
gleefully as though such a thing were 
utterly preposterous. “How y’ feelin’ 
now, Zeke?” 


When I Remember 


By Eruet Romic Futter 


There is a lonelier place than a dune 
With a sullen sea crumbling the edges, 

With whining old winds harassing the sands 
And rumpling the sedges. 


There is a lonelier place than a dune 
With a scud of grey clouds in November. . . 

There is my heart (O low-lying gull!) 
When I remember. 


No answer came from the old man. 

“Y’ jest set still,” Augie murmured. 
“Pore Zeke, y’ be all tuckered out.” 

The time of his lusty strength returned 
again. Vision? What need had he of 
vision on the deck of such an old familiar 
craft, this man grown old in the service of 
the sea? The gulls screamed over his 
leonine head; the channel buoy moaned 
mournfully to him of its melancholy 
brooding spirit. Straight for the land he 
sailed, face uplifted to the full glare of a 
brilliant day he could not see. The 
Petrero curled the water to foam at her 
mouth. Augie felt the lift of her and the 
draw of her sails aglow with the red of the 
sun. 

“Feel ’er lift!’ he sang out. 
lift, Zeke? Shoal water, boy. 
crossin’ the shoals!” 

The solemn tolling of the channel buoy 
pee louder. His friend sat silent at his 
eet. 

“The buoy, Zeke, hear et? A’ 
Now we'll ease ’er off a bit. Ha! I kin 
smell Barley’s fish wharf a’ready. Whoo 
thar!” he bellowed as he felt the vessel 
vainly try to lift her head to the wind, 
“She be up to her ol’ tricks, Zeke!” He 
gave her a spoke. “I know ye,” he 
rattled on to the Petrero as though she 
were a live thing, this timbered com- 

nion of his many years, “T know ye! 
panic now. Y’ be shakin’ yer jib et me, 
heh? Thar y’ be! 


“Feel ’er 


We be 


ort. 


Come ’round thar. 





Blind Faith 





Y’ jest set still now, Zeke. I’m goin’ to 
bring her up. Thar’s Barley’s quay bell 
a’tinklin’ et me. We’re home, Zeke. Set 
still. Pore Zeke,” he added, “y’ be all 


tuckered out.” 


H= brought her smartly up into the 
wind and slipped the wheel spoke 
swiftly into the becket. The Petrero hung 
aflutter as though she had given up her 
playful struggle to outwit her old master. 
Sure-footedly the old man shuffled down 
her deck. He slacked the peak halyard, 
made fast, then eased the throat, bringing 
the gaff down slowly. Slacking off easily, 
his bent weight restraining the halyards, 
he listened to the main gaff creak straining 
down the mast. 

“Flutter about now an’ be blazed!” he 
shouted at the white canvas as it bil- 
lowed down upon the boom. And as he 
made for the jib halyards a deep bass 
hailed. 

“Ahoy, Petrero!” 

“Who’s thar?” the blind man 
shouted over his bowed shoulders. 

“What the devil’s the matter 
with you!’ > the voice complained 
angrily. “You trying to run down 
everything in the bay, you old 
fool?” 


Augie turned and walked slow- 
ly to the waist of his ship. A lean 
fellow in a yachting cap and white 
trousers clambered over her rail 
out of a yawl’s small boat. Augie, 


sensing his approach, stepped 
forward. 

“Who be ye?” he demanded 
gruffly. 


The yachtsman stared dumbly 
at the old patriarch sternly facing 
him. 

“What’s he up to, Jim?” a 
thin voice from the bobbing small 

boat wanted to know. 

The lean fellow on the Petrero’s deck 
opened his mouth to speak. Then the 
truth dawned swiftly upon him. 

“I'd thank ye, stranger,” Augie said 
quietly, “to help me ashore with my 
friend. He be all tuckered out.’ 

The yachtsman looked aft to where old 
Pettersen lay quietly crumpled on the 
deck close to the vessel’s teetering 
wheel. 

“I’m sorry,” he murmured to Augie, 
“I’m sorry—for—” Then he leaned over 
the schooner’s side. “Below there! Come 
aboard and snug this ship down.” He 
turned to Augie. “Come on,” he hesi- 
tated, “Come on—Captain. I'll take you 
—you both ashore.” 

e walked silently to the wheel and 
looked down at the still form of Pettersen 
lying beside the compass box like a run 
down toy. Then he looked quietly up. 

“Your friend, Captain—” he started. 
But then he thought better of it and 
picked up the still, lifeless form of Petter- 
sen in his arms. 

“Y’all right, Zeke boy?” the blind man 
asked anxiously. 

“He’s—he’s all right, sir,” the yachts- 
man answered quietly and walked to the 
rail. “Help me down the ladder with him, 
*Captain—” 

t had been Pettersen’s last cruise. 
—For the blind man sailed the dead man 
home! 
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This and That About 
the Man Who Has, 
for Five Consecutive 
Times, Been Elected 
Mayor of San 
Francisco, and 
How He 
“Got That 


F aman is elected once as 

mayor of a great city it may 

be an honor—or an accident. 

If he is elected twice, it 

may be an encore—or a co- 

incidence. Three times and it’s a 
habit; four times—a marvel! 

But what can you call it when 
a man is chosen for five consecu- 
tive terms as chief executive of 
a great metropolis? 

James Rolph, Jr., inaugurated 
January 3, 1928, for his fifth term 
as mayor of San Francisco, was 
elected in a contest that drew out 
the biggest vote ever cast in a 
municipal election in that city 
and gave him a majority of more 
than 31,000. 


















C Jimmie Rolph at 
the age of six months 
seems to be in doubt 

about his future 


“Heck!” exclaimed 
Will Rogers, himself an 
ex-mayor, “That aint 
an election—he’s a 
hereditary mayor!” 

hen you reach San 
Francisco the friendly 
people of that hill- 
throned city will ask 
you three questions: 

“Have you seen our 
skyline?” “Have you 
been through our 
park?” and “Have you 
met our mayor?” 

And until you can 
say, “Yes” to all three, 
you re not yet acclima- 
tized. 


€ At college, 
Jimmie Rolph 


w played at second 

ial base. Here he ts 
putting a ball 

right over the pan at 


an opening game of the 
Pacific Coast League 


@ Right from the family album. 


en 


James Rolph, Jr., is as indigenous to the 
California soil as the roses he cultivates in 
his garden—a hardy perennial, from im- 
ported English and Scotch stock. Back in 
the dim distance, his honor claims an an- 
cestry surrounded by a cloud of romance 
—that Indian maiden, Pocahontas, whose 
rescue of Captain John Smith is one of the 
things school boys don’t mind studying. 

How the Indian maid went back to 
England from the colony of Virginia, 
married one John Rolfe and became the 
mother of a family is recorded in history. 
And Mayor James Rolph, Jr., finds that 
the Rolph family tree runs straight back 
to Pocahontas. 


HAT’S a long way back in history, 

but it makes a reason for the cigar 
store Indian sign—one of those from a long- 
gone era when brass rails were foot rests— 
that stands in the reception room of the 
mayor’s office. He and his faithful secre- 
taries, Edward Rainey and William F. 
Benedict, looked all over the country to 
salvage one of the wooden Indians to adorn 
their headquarters and stand as a silent 
memorial to his ancient ancestry. How- 


James Rolph, Sr., Mildred Teresa Rolph 







(Mrs. Joseph A. Moore), William N. Rolph, Vice President Griffith-Durney 

Co., Mrs. James Rolph (Margaret Nicol). On the bottom line: Ronald T. 

Rolph Vice President Alexander 3 Baldwin Co., George M. Rolph, President 
California~-Hawatian Sugar Refining Co., and James Rolph, Jr., 


Mayor of San Francisco 
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Lnstitution 


ever, it wasn’t until Mr. Joseph J. Tynan, 
the general manager of the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation at San Fran- 
cisco, found a wooden Indian, Pow-hat- 
on, chief of the Chuck-dollah Indians, and 
father of Pocahontas, in a Philadelphia 
warehouse, that he was able to fulfill a 
long-sought wish of his honor. 

The spot down on Minna Street, between 
Eighth and Ninth—then a residential dis- 
trict, but now a commercial one, where 
Rolph was born, August 23, 1869, was and 
still is the heart of the Mission District. 


r 
' 








“Can any good come out of the Mission 
District in matters political?” San Fran- 
ciscans asked one another, when, in 1911 
Rolph first entered a mayoralty race. 

_It could—and it did, as the electoral 
figures show. 

In 1911 Rolph’s majority of 16,007 
‘lected him at the primary. 

In 1915 he was again elected at the 
ftimary, this time with a majority of 
1444. 

The 1919 general election (for by this 
time California had laid the primary 
neatly in the discard) registered a Rolph 
majority of 23,931. And the 1923 general 
dection put the favorite son in office with 
tlead over his nearest opponent of 28,030. 

Rolph this last year, as in other years, 
ailed into victory upon a Republican 
hip; but as a matter of fact, party politics 
‘ppeared to carry little weight among the 
eneral public, although they may have 








@ The Honorable James 
Rolph, Jr., as he looks 
today after being elected 
five times to the office of 

Mayor, seems to be in no 
doubt about his future 


among those on the inside, 
and his majority was 


31,024! 

Rolph’s childhood and 
outh were spent in the 
Mission District, that 
same “south of the slot” 
region of which one once 
spoke in a superior tone, 
but which has now come 


















( The city over which James Rolph, Jr., presides as Mayor. San Francisco’s financial 
district as seen trom above 


into its own. Incidentally, this “hereditary 
mayor” still lives and grows his roses in 
that same Mission District. 

James Rolph was his father, and Mar- 
garet Nicol Rolph, his mother. The 
father was a Londoner and the mother 
was a native of Edinburgh. 

Young Jimmie played ball on the sand 
hills, went to school at the Valencia Street 
Primary School, then to the pioneer 
Horace Mann School, sold newspapers on 
the streets, progressed to Trinity College, 
still keeping within the Mission District, 
and was graduated from that institution 
May 24, 1888. 

First as a cash boy in the dry goods 
store of Keane Brothers on Kearny Street, 
and later as an office boy of the brokerage 
firm of S. B. Wakefield & Company, 
young Jimmie got his business start. 

Now, no one can live in San Francisco 
and ignore the call of the sea. Not while 





Sidney H. 


Kessler 







the waters of the bay invite, glisten- 
ing in the winter sunshine nor 
while the fog horns wail in the 
summer fogs. 

And the call of the ocean, beating 
endlessly along the western coast 
of the city by the Golden Gate, 
called to young Rolph when he 
entered the shipping firm of De 
Witt Kittle & Company. Not a 
romantic place for a youth, down 
on California and Front Street— 
but all around those prosaic ship- 
ping and commission houses 
crowded the romance and color of 
Oriental and Asiatic shipping. 

The business rise of young Jim Rolph 
was not spectacular. 

From office boy at $4.50 per week, up to 
cashier at $150.00 per month, the climb 
was sure and steady and straight. During 
its course the handsome young clerk, al- 
ready beginning to round into the impos- 
ing form of the present portly figure, mar- 
ried Miss Annie M. Reid. 


Saree rising and substantial young 
man developed a steadily growing 
circle of friends, cultivated his interest in 
gardening, began to look around a bit out- 
side the Mission District and see what the 
rest of San Francisco was thinking about. 
The horizon of the shipping clerk began 
to broaden and include a larger view. 
Three children were born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Rolph in their Mission District 
home: Annette, now Mrs. John P. Symes; 
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— Rolph III, and Georgina, now Mrs. 
ichard Crossley Willitts of Berkeley, 
California. 

Local politics began to interest the 
rising young shipper; first in the Mission 
District, as was natural, then in activities 
extending outside his home neighborhood. 

When devastating flames swept across 
San Francisco that April morning in 1906 
and thousands of citizens were driven into 
the hills of Golden Gate Park for refuge, 
the Mission District lay peacefully at rest 
as the fire that followed the earthquake 
was traveling in the other direction. How- 
ever, early in the morning of the next day 
a new fire broke out at Thirteenth and 
Valencia Streets; spread to Dolores Street 
and began to creep south. Before the 
advancing flames the exodus began. 
Families hurried out of the path of 
the fire, for it seemed as if nothing 
could check the destruction. How- 
ever, by the time the flames had 
reached Twentieth Street the fire 
was halted and everything south of 
Twentieth Street was saved. 


OLPH, seeing thousands of 

refugees from the flames in 
need of food, shelter and clothing, 
annexed a deputy marshal’s star and 
on the Friday afternoon of April 
zoth, he mounted his horse and 
rode through the Mission District, 
calling a meeting in his barn at 
Twenty-fifth and Guerrero Streets. 
Here the Mission Relief Committee 
was suddenly and promptly organ- 
ized with “Jim” Rolph as chairman, 
in the dark, without so much as a 
candle for light. Next day food began 
to arrive; where some of it came from, 
nobody knew, but it was there when 
it was most needed. Using a stall in 
the barn as his office, the “Jim” 
Rolph of 1906 carried on until the 
early hours of morning administering 
to the refugees. Hard work and care- 
ful planning of this energetic and 
volunteer committee made it possible 
to handle. the big task of looking 
after seven thousand refugees who 
stood daily in the bread line which 
extended around the entire block. 
The temporary duties of that emer- 
gency body were perhaps the first 
expression of civic activity that gave 
young Rolph an insight into his own 
—— 

Then the emergency was passed.and a 
new San Francisco emerged from the 
ashes, other civic responsibilities began, 
one by one, to find their way to the desk of 
the rapidly developing young executive. 

hen, in "i nag 1906, the Relief 
Committee merged into the Mission Pro- 
motion Association, another step in the 
ladder was passed by Rolph; he was made 
president of the new body. 

Then followed active participation in 
the Islais Creek Inland Harbor Associa- 
tion, directorship in the Shipowners’ 
Association of the Pacific Coast, and 
trusteeship in the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The habit of being returned to office 
was already beginning to make itself 
shown, for Rolph served for three consecu- 
tive terms as president of the Merchants 
Exchange and was one of the leaders in 


| 





unifying the commercial interests of the 
city in the present Chamber of Commerce, 
which is an outgrowth of the former Mer- 
chants Exchange and the Merchants 
Association. 

Banking interests attracted Rolph in 
1903, when he established the Mission 
Bank at Julian Avenue and Sixteenth 
Street; in 1906 a separate banking institu- 
tion, the Mission Savings Bank, at Six- 
teenth and Valencia, was formed with 
Rolph as president; this bank is now the 
Mission Savings Bank Office of the Ameri- 
can Trust Company. 

The Rolph Navigation and Coal Com- 


pany was organized in 1914, a few years 
after Rolph’s first election to the office of 


ea sagem 


The way a well dressed Western mayor should 


look when watering flowers. Gardening 


1s Mayor Rolph’s hobby 


mayor, and with 1917 and the entrance of 
the United States into the World War, the 
mayor saw and recognized the necessity of 
immediate expansion of shipbuilding pro- 
grams. The old Bendixen shipyards on 
Humboldt Bay were bought by the com- 
pany and construction was started on a 
large scale of wooden steamers and 
barkentines. 

In connection with his shipbuilding and 
ship operating interests, Mayor Rolph is 
actively identified with Swett, Rolph & 
Crawford Co., insurance and general 
agents; vice-president of the Pacific In- 
demnity Company; director of the Ship- 
owners and Merchants Tugboat Com- 
pany; and president of Meyer-Muzzall 
Co., importers and exporters of Philippin 
hardwoods and rubbers. ‘ 

Outside San Francisco, Rolph is known 
by many as the “Exposition Mayor,” for 
during the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 











Mayor Jimmie Rolph—an Institution 


1915 Rolph was a director of the associa- 
tion and was conspicuous in its activities, 
welcoming at that time visitors from all] 
over the world. 

As one result of his activities in connec- 
tion with the representative of other 
countries at that and other times, his 
honor has medals and decorations enough 
to make his stalwart chest look like that of 
at least a South American brigadier gen- 
eral if he pinned them all on at once. 

If he chose, his honor could replace his 
boutonniere with any or all of the follow- 
ing orders: 


Imperial order of the Rising Sun of Japan. f 
Officer of the Order of St. Sava of Serbia. 


Officer of the Crown of Belgium. 


Chevalier of the Legion of Honor 


of France. 
Officer of the Legion of Honor of 


France. 


Commander of the Order of Leopold > 


I of Belgium. 


Commander of the Royal Order of f 


George I of Greece. 
Officer of the Crown of Italy. 
Commander of the Order of Orange- 
Nassau of the Netherlands. 


} hn story of the progress ot 
James Rolph, Jr., is very 
largely the story of the progress of 
the city and county of San Francisco 


during the past twenty years—for nof 


one can narrate the one without in- 
cluding a great part of the other. 
Previous to January 8, 1912, the 
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date of his first inauguration, civic 
progress had been largely a matter of 
individual effort; the reconstruction 
work after the fire had been princi- 
pally a matter of private construction. 

But with his inauguration came a 
new Civic era. 

The streets were still paved with 
cobbles and basalt blocks. The fire 
fighting apparatus was horse-drawn 
and antiquated. Temporary quarters 
housed the city’s business offices. 

The first act of the first Rolph 
administration was to start the 
great Civic Center, buying its mag- 
nificently located site and starting 
work of construction upon its dis- 
tinctive buildings. 

The establishment of a modern and 
adequate water supply came next. A 
high pressure fire fighting system was 
installed. Rush work on street improve- 
ment was begun. The Twin Peaks and 
the Stockton Street tunnels were built— 
the former opening up a beautiful and ex- 
pansive residential district west of the 
city, near the shore of the Pacific, and 
the latter relieving downtown business 
traffic congestion. 

The start was made on the improved 
and modernized system of public schools 
which is now a part, and a strong part, of 
the present program of the city’s adminis 
tration, for the building of modern schools 
is going steadily forward. 

A program for the establishment of 
public playgrounds in all parts of the city 
ties in closely with the school program and 
is an essential part of the Rolph policy for 
public betterment. 

To list the civic accomplishments 
launched and completed during Mayor 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The Thunder Bird 


The Arapahoe Indians 
Believed the Wrath 
of the Angry God of 
Storms was Soothed by 
the Plaintive Notes ot 
the Ptarmigan 


UTSPREAD wings black as 
night. Flapping wings that 
rumble like booming can- 


non. Thunder Bird is 


after the manner of all humans, made 
good resolutions for the future. 

Particularly did Longs Peak, piercing 
the azure sky in Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, feel the fitful visits of the 
mythical rain bearer. The rocky crest is a 
lasting reminder of how close to earth the 
enraged guardian of heaven’s flood-gates 
once came. He brushed off the tip of the 
granite cone with his thunderous wings 
and made it a smooth table top. And 
there is the little plateau to this day to 
prove the story! 

But at last, in generous mood, Thunder 
Bird forgave the Arapahoes and bestowed 


Storm clouds over the Rocky Mountain 
National Park 


PHOTOS COURTESY DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 


By 
Warren €. Boyer 


dwindling little band of Indians, filled 
with cunning, sought to exterminate the 
ptarmigan. 

For protection the plumage of the 
ptarmigan changes with the seasons, ob- 
viously a sign that it had been invested 
with the magic of the Thunder Bird. In 
summer the ptarmigan is buff color and is 
hardly discernible in the brown hills. In 
winter, when snow blankets the heights, 
the ptarmigan changes to gleaming white, 
again in keeping with the landscape. No 

doubt that this was 





The huge cloud bank 
shaping itself into a 
mammoth bird blots 
out the blue of heaven 
with its lightning-shot 
blackness; it seems for 
all the world like a 


coming! 





giant vulture avidly 
devouring the very 
light of day. 


There is a tense ex- 
pectancy for the white 
man as there was in 
bygone days for the 
Arapahoe. Pitch dark- 
ness steals over the 
earth; there is a crash- 
ing of thunder drums, 
then the rain. 

In such cloud forma- 
tions as these the Ara- 
ahoes saw the tribal 

hunder Bird. To them 
the mythical creature 
sometimes appeared as 
a harbinger of gentle 
showers, but more often 
as a frightful monster 
teady to sweep every- 
thing before it. 

Prayers were on the 
lips of Arapahoes as 
they crouched in the 
protecting ledges of 
towering peaks. The 
Thunder Bird’s anger 
was apparent, but the 
wise soothsayers cun- 
ningly construed it to 

an admonition of a 
devoted father unto his 
copper-hued children of earth. 

When lightning flashed defiance at the 
trembling Arapahoes, they believed some- 
one had broken a tribal custom, and the 
guilty warrior must be found and pun- 
ished. But during the storm was no time 
for appeasing the wrath of the Thunder 
Bird. Whirring wings rolled through deep 
canyons. Celestial cannonading hurled its 
echoes against the high granite shoulders 
of the peaks. The Arapahoe cowered and, 
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The mystic ptarmigan of the high Rockies 


in Colorado which always appears in 
plumage to fit the season 


upon them a lasting symbol of his favor- 
able patronage. That symbol was the 
ptarmigan that came to live in the Colo- 
rado Rockies. 

Then the white man’s smoking gun be- 
gan to bring death to the warriors. In re- 
volt at the coming of the paleface the 





magic—no doubt at all. 

Once the magic be- 
stowed upon the ptar- 
migan was gone from 
earth with the killing 
of the last bird the thin- 
ning ranks of the Ara- 
pahoes were sure that 
lightning flashes would 
destroy the white race. 
But the Indians labored 
in vain. They were 
called to their Happy 
Hunting Grounds be- 
fore revenge could be 
fulfilled. And to this 
day, the ptarmigan is 
found there, though 
excepting in time of 
storm, it seldom comes 
below timberline. 





VEN now the 

Thunder Bird 
has not altogether for- 
gotten his own. In 
angry mood he still 
comes out of the West, 
remembering his once 
high estaté among his 
copper-hued braves. -In 
his wrath the winged 
rain bearer _ strikes 
down the children of 
civilization. 

And only the plain- 
tive note of the harm- 
less ptarmigan  con- 
quers the angered 
Thunder Bird of cloud- 
land. The pleading 
call of this feathery mite prevents the sky 
from being always overcast and allows 
the sun to mature the crops. But it will 
surely come, this complete extinction of 
the white race, if the ptarmigan is mo- 
lested. The next time it rains heed the 
warning drums. Remember the outspread 
wings black as night, mammoth wings, 
flapping in bursts of thunder! Spare the 
ptarmigan to the everlasting hills. Thun- 
der Bird is coming! 








Hawa 


This Year the Hawaiian 
Islands Plan An Elaborate 
Series of Pageants and 
Entertainments, Commemo- 
rating the Discovery of 
the Islands by Captain 
James Cook 


ANUARY 19, 1778, and the sun- 

light of high noon spreading in a 

bright flood over the drowsy, 

sparkling waters and green-crested 

highlands of the island of Kauai in 
the Hawaiian group. Life flowing 
smoothly, monotonously, under violently- 
upthrust palm trees along white sand 
where curl the foaming, purling breakers 
from the warm Pacific. 

Brown, happy children flashing in the 
sunlight—vivid birds whirling in stabs of 
color from tree top to tree top—yams and 
pigs roasting in underground ovens— 
warm, homey odors drifting in the soft air 
—humans going about the routine of daily 
life—humans, content, peaceful, knowing 
no world but this. 

A sudden sharp cry—a sinewy brown 
arm pointing seaward to where a blue 
horizon meets a bluer sky. Afar, where 
the glossy dome of heaven drops seaward, 
a tiny white wing upthrust againse the 
blue, two wings shining, bearing down out 
of the southwest. 

A flurry of brown bodies, a mad 
scramble into outrigger canoes, weird 
singing and sonorous chants, a frantic 
paddling toward the sunset and scores of 
eager brown faces peering in wonder up- 
ward along the sides of a ship. 

Hawaiians had caught their first 
glimpse of a white man, and to Captain 
James Cook, R. N., went the credit for 
the discovery of the Sandwich Islands, 
which we now call Hawaii. Officially the 
date of the discovery of Hawaii is January 
18, for on that day Cook’s ships, the 
Resolution and Discovery, sighted the 
island of Oahu, but were unable to reach 
land because of an adverse breeze. 

It was in the late evening of the follow- 
ing day that anchor was dropped about a 


mile from Waimea, on the island of Kauai, . 


and the night passed. The actual landing 
did not take place until the following 
morning, January 2oth. 

After a few days spent in trading with 
the natives, Cook set sail for Bering 
Strait, returning to Hawaii at the end of 
the year. In January, 1779, Cook an- 
chored in Kealakekua Bay of the island of 
Hawaii, and in February of that year met 
his death at the hands of natives. Inci- 
dents leading up to the death of the navi- 
gator are the subject of much dispute 
among those interested in Pacific history 
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and in all probability the actual event 
which aroused the ire of the natives will 
never be disclosed. Up to that time, Cook 
had been paid the tribute lavished on a 
chieftain of the highest rank and may 
even have been worshipped as Lono, the 
Spirit God of the Hawaiians regarded as 
the god of life and endowed with powers of 
transforming himself into any shape. 
Perhaps the near-divinity wished on a 
man enjoying a decided human frailty in 
the form of a hasty temper may have been 
to blame for his unfortunate end. 
Following Cook’s death, his two ships 
turned northward again and at Nootka 
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The fur business led directly to the J 


trafic in sandalwood; then came the mis- 


later saw the start of the whaling industry 
when for many years hundreds of vessels 
wintered in the ports of Hawaii. 

The expansion of American interests in 
the Pacific, the establishment of American 
claims in Oregon, and the development of 
American interests in Hawaii on the heels 
of the fur and whaling industries, resulting 
in the eventual annexation of the islands 
to the United States, are all direct out- 
growths of Cook’s voyage of discovery, 
known as Cook’s “third voyage.” 


APTAIN JAMES COOK was 

one of a type which the world 
later came to call “‘selfmade men.” 
Born in Yorkshire, England, in 
1727, of parents who had come from 
Scotland, James at eighteen was ap- 
prenticed to a shipping firm and 
made voyages to London and the 
continent. He had received an 
elementary education at a_ public 
school through the kindness of an 
English lady. 

During the winters when the 
ships were laid up, Cook studied 
navigation and in a few years was 
mate of a vessel. When the war 
with France broke out in 1755, he 


C Left: * The graceful sweep of a 
tropical palm as seen in 


Opthikau, Puna, Hawaii 
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Sound laid in a stock of 
furs which yielded a 
handsome profit when 
sold in Canton on the 
voyage back to England. 

In England, the Cook . 
chronicle of the poten- {4% 
tialities of great wealth 
in the Pacific, aroused 
high interest among ad- 
venturous merchants and 
seamen. In America, too, 
the report of Cook’s voy- 
age led to many proj- 
ects and, within ten 
years after discovery, no 
less than sixteen vessels 
had called at che islands. 
Some had wintered there 
and it was one of these, 
Grey’s Columbia, which 
was responsible for the 
discovery of the Colum- 
bia river, America’s chief 
claim to the Northwest 
territory. 
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By 


David Heenan, Fr. 


volunteered for the navy as a master’s 
In two years he had received 


He next did 


the coasts of Newfoundland. In 1767 
he was sent by the Royal Society to 
Tahiti to observe the transit of Venus. 
From Tahiti he went to New Zealand 
and surveyed about 2400 miles of 
coast, thence to Australia’s west coast 
which, until then, had not been visited 
by a white man. 

His second voyage into the Pacific 
was in an effort to determine whether 
or not there were a southern continent 
as rumored. His third voyage began in 
1776 when he sought to determine the 
feasibility of the much-discussed north- 
west passage from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic. It was on his way northward 
from Tahiti that he discovered the 
Hawaiian islands, which he named 
after the Earl of Sandwich, his patron. 

In February, 1879, the French Geo- 
graphical Society fostered an eight-day 
celebration on the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the death of Cook. At that 
time, M. Huber, the principal speaker 
on the life of Cook, summarized the 
achievements of the navigator as 
follows: 

“The results of the voyages of Cook 
are such that it is difficult to sum 


( Below: Snow in Hawaii? Just look 
at Maunakea, Snow Mountain, 
Hilo, Hawai 
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at Kealakekua Bay, Isle 
erected 
memory of Captain James 
Cook, who discovered the 


in 


1778 


them up in a few words. 2 f int 
We will recall the chief cent pieces in a of the event. 


illus- 


He 


dispelled the idea of one 
great southern land; he 


and 


to England, 


mul- 


titude of islands lost in 


the 


“He developed nauti- 
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C Airplane view of Kealakekua Bay, where 
the Captain Cook sesqut-centenntal celebra- 
tion for the Islands of Hawati will center 


August 15th to roth 


studied the tides, the forces and directions 
of currents, the theory of the variation of 
the compass, and the southern auroras. 
The botanical collections of the London 
museum were enriched by 1200 new 
plants. Cook studied man in his primitive 
forms of social government, and in his 
capacity for improvement, and his migra- 
tions. He recognized in all these islands 
the striking traces of an Asiatic origin, 
proved by type, customs and idioms. In 
the north he proved that the Esquimaux 
extended 1500 leagues from Greenland to 
Bering Strait; that the coasts of America 
and Asia are close together, and that to 
find a northwest passage one must go be- 
yond the ice limit. Cook inaugurated on 
shipboard new principles of hygiene still 
followed in our day. Finally he opened to 
savage peoples which he visited new 
horizons of civilization, commercial and 
religious.” 


ND now, this year, the Hawaiian 
Islands, which owe so much of their 
lace in the world to the enterprise of the 
British farm boy, plan an elaborate series 
of pageants and entertainments, com- 
memorating not the death of Cook, but 
his discovery of the islands he brought in 
touch with European and American in- 
fluence. 
Authorization has been granted in 
Washington for the minting of special 50- 


Plans drawn up in Honolulu include the 
extension of an invitation, through Wash- 
ington, to the British government to send 
warships and otherwise be represented at 
the sesqui-centennial. The Prince of 
Wales, descendants of Captain Cook and 
the Earl of Sandwich, and representatives 
from New Zealand, Australia and Canada 
will also be invited. 

The sesqui-centennial program will be 
held on three of the islands in the Ha- 
waiian group from August 15 to 19 in- 

(Continued on page 80) 












Beautiful, to Be Sure, 
but She Had the Name 
of Being “Dumb” and 
for a Jime She -4|lmost 
Believed it. Then 
She Found Herself 


ona Big cAssignment 


and That’s Where 
This Story Comes Jn 


HE voice of the camera-man 
lowered cautiously although 
around them was only the 
noonday emptiness and coun- 
try drowsiness of the tiny 
office where the Times-Telegraph, greatest 
of western dailies, housed its Evenville 
staff. 

“That’s the devil of it, Miss Rae. I 
think—we all think out at the main office 
—Hislop’s going to be city editor.” 

Rhoda’s heart sank like a wounded air- 
plane. That inhuman machine, that 
monster of efficiency, Hislop, going to get 
the place of Sherwood! 

“But—I thought Mr. Elliot,” 
in spite of the quaver in her voice 
she uttered with due reverence 
the name of the owner and pub-_ 
lisher, “liked Mr. Sherwood.” a 

“He does. But he’s a business " 
man. The Star has been making 
bald patches in our circulation 
lately. Hislop’s straining every 
nerve to make a big showing these 
two weeks while Sherwood’s away 
on his vacation—and the hanged 
sheet has pepped up.’ 

Rhoda’s heart took another 
sickening drop with no landing place in 
sight. 

“But—Mr. Sherwood is so wonderful— 
so kind—.” 

“Say, Dumb, it isn’t as if we all weren’t 
for Sherwood—” He stopped short, his 
honest face going brick red. The word 
“Dumb” had just slipped out. He tum- 
bled on; 

“Why, there isn’t a person in the office 
he hasn’t done something for. The staff 
as one man telegraphed him that Hislop 
was trying to run him out of his job. He’s 
back in San Francisco now, and goes on 
the city desk tomorrow; but we all know 
it will only be to be told Hislop will sit 
there in the future.” 

As they walked gloomily toward the 
door beyond which the camera-man’s 
roadster waited, a boy staggered in under 
Evenville’s supply of .the last edition of 








Miss Dumb on 


the Zimes-Telegraph, hot off the train. 
The words “CLAYBURNE STILL AT 
LARGE SOMEWHERE IN VICINITY 
OF SAN FRANCISCO” sprang out in 
tall, black scareheads from the front page. 
The camera-man put his finger on the 
“Clayburne” as if to obliterate it; 

“That’s what gave Hislop his chance— 
having one of the biggest stories of the 
decade break just as Sherwood went away. 
Then Clayburne’s being seen in San Fran- 
cisco localized the whole thing.” 

Rhoda tipped back her head and 
watched the little car disappear on its 
twenty-one mile journey toward the city 
and the main office. Six months before— 
could so short a time seem so long?—it 
had been her dream to 
be called to the main 
office for distinguished 
service, but all she had 
done was to earn her- 
self the title there of 
‘“‘Dumb-on-the-job”. Oh, 
she knew well enough, 
even before the camera- 
man had let slip that 
“Dumb” what every- 
body called her! Sud- 
denly all the hurt and 
humiliation of the past 
months sprang into her 
eyes, then were overlaid 
by tears which, as she 


still held her head 


was the starry beginning of her career as 
a Newspaper Woman. 

Hislop had considered her employment 
a direct slap at him and he was never tired 
of pointing out her inefficiency and retail- 
ing her mistakes. There was a full quota 
of them for Rhoda’s starry beginning was 
clouded by utter inexperience. 

“As a reporter she’s a good seamstress,” 
was the verdict of the office on little 
“Dumb-on-the-job”. 


Me: — who handled subscrip- 
tions and kept the insignificant 
books of the Evenville office lumbered up 
the street, back from lunch. Rhoda came 
back to the present and her pressing duty 
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tipped backward, ran 
obliquely toward her ears. 
Rhoda had become the 
living focus of the duel be- 
tween Sherwood and Hislop 
when, six months before, 
she had asked Hislop for a 
job. He had refused her so roughly 
that in her embarrassment she had 
careened, like a wind-swept bird, full 
into the desk of the city editor himself. 
A city editor is supposed to be as hard- 
incdied aa a picnic egg, but Sherwood had 
looked at her, realized perhaps her almost” 
desperate determination and given her the 
least important job on the paper, that of 
Evenville correspondent. To Rhoda that 
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“Olsen, dear, will you 
} ring me at Lawton’s prune 
nent |) orchard, if editorial calls? 
tired |, The camera-man’s just been 
‘tai]. |, out there and got the pic- 
tures for the ‘hundred-year- 


er as 


ot old-birthday story’, and : 
must hop right out and get a / 
ass,” | the facts. I’ll try and get > 
little | Bud to get the little old tin 
chariot.” 
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CSuddenly she saw in the mirror, 

over her own shoulder, a white and 

distorted face with twisted, livid lips 
and staring eyes 









She picked up the copy of the 
last edition which the camera-man 
had dropped, and half ran down 
the street. 

Ten minutes later she was driving 
along a soft, brown country road 
beside Bud, between two white 
wildernesses of prune blossoms. 
Bud was the “baby” traffic cop of 
the local force and the son of the 
Evenville hay, grain and_ feed 
merchant at whose home Rhoda 
occupied a tiny hall bedroom. His 
liking for Rhoda was obvious al- 
though her concentration on her job 
had kept her from perceiving any- 
thing excepting that he was always 
willing to play chauffeur for her 
when she sallied out in search of elusive 
“features”. 

Now she was completely unaware of 
Bud as she tried to read—bouncing around 
as they struck unexpected depressions in 
the road—the latest news on the Clay- 








By 


Stella Wynne 


burne murder. The Clay- 
burne murder was one of 
those peculiar crimes which 
rivet the attention of the 
entire world. It appeared in 
the daily papers, a living de- 
tective story, none the less 
4 fascinating because it was 

, real. Roy Clayburne, a sup- 
posedly wealthy _ business 
man, with a hobby for chem- 
istry, had built himself a 
small laboratory on the edge 
of a fashionable Chicago sub- 
urb where he lived with his 
family. Here he experimented 
in the evenings. He had a 
radio installed so that he 
could refresh himself with 
music. 

One night this tiny labora- 
tory caught fire and burned 
quickly to the ground because 
of the chemicals contained 
in it. The almost completely 
consumed body of Clayburne 
ba was found, clothed in bits of 

> ) the charred shirt he had worn 


fa 


} that day. 
/| The insurance company 
/| was about to pay his widow 
-&* the one hundred and fifty 


thousand dollars for which he 
was insured when investiga- 
tion disclosed that one of the 
bones of the forearm, upon 
which the wrist-watch still 
hung by its metal strap, had 
been broken within the last 
year. No such accident had 
ever happened to Clayburne. 
Intensive searching brought 
out the fact that an old friend 
of Clayburne’s childhood, a 
man merely passing through 
and going out again on the 
night train, had dropped into 
the laboratory to see him. 
Almost the exact minute of the murder was 
fixed, for a young man, motoring past at 
11.10 had heard the radio playing. Five 
minutes later the laboratory burned. 
Clayburne must have set a “timed”’ fire 
after the murder—the blow was probably 
struck while the radio music played—and 
then escaped unseen in the clothes and 
with the ticket of the other man, on the 
night train. 


HAT was two weeks ago. The 

country-wide search for the mur- 
derer was in full hue and cry. But there 
was no authentic trace of the real Clay- 
burne until his former stenographer, now 
living in San Francisco, caught a glimpse 
of him on a crowded street and recognized 
him in spite of a new-grown beard and 
glasses. The morning following the publi- 
cation of this news a woman had reported 
to police headquarters that a man whose 
description tallied with such further details 
as the girl had been able to supply, had 
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rented a room from her but had now disap- 


peared. That was a week ago, and in 
spite of the heroic efforts of police and 


, nothing more had been seen or 


se 
eard of the murderer. 


“He would have shaved his beard and 
dispensed with the glasses now, of course,”’ 


the thought drifted through her mind. 


“Bud!” She turned starry eyes on him 
y-dream, al- 
ways with her, which made faintly rosy 
“Wouldn’t it be 


as she gave voice to the da 


her dark sky of reality. 
wonderful if I should run into a big story 
—a regular whopper, you know?” 


OU bet it would!” 
carried encouragement. 

Rhoda sighed. Bud was nice. 
could only pull one big story— 

They turned in between walls of 
milky blossoms and on up to the 
a of the Lawson orchard house. 

ere, his long, thin, centenarian 
legs wrapped in a blanket, sat her 
“feature story” in the form of Pop 
Lawson. They were greeted by 
Pop’s fifty-year old granddaughter, 
who shook hands with fingers still 
puffy and pink from the suds of 
the tub. 

Hislop had given Rhoda specific 
instructions how to handle her story 
about the old orchardist who would 
be one hundred years old within 
three days, and whose friends and 
neighbors were preparing to cele- 
brate by giving him a party and 
a cake with one hundred candles 


on it. 

“Ask the old bird what he thinks 

of the present generation—hip- 
flasks, bobs, necking-parties—see? 
Lay off the dead stuff you usually 
turn in. This paper isn’t a morgue 
sheet. Ask him how they made 
love in the horse-and-buggy days— 
see?” 

It was while Pop was. reaching 

back across the years and telling in 
a high voice, a cracked bell that had 
rung out nearly a century of life, 
what the world was like when he 
was a young blood, that a man 
came quickly up the porch steps. 
He was roughly dressed in high 
boots and a khaki hunting coat 
around which was a cartridge belt. 
He carried a rifle in his hand. 

He stopped short when he saw the girl 
as well as the old man in the shadow of 
the porch hop-vine. 

“Aint afeared of a pretty gal, are y’, 
Doctor?” The old man gave the cackling 
laugh of age. 

The man, dark haired and clean shaven, 
took off his cap. 

“Pop—you never 
right,” chided his granddaughter coming 
to the screen door, “Doctor Voight, this 
is Miss Rae who writes pieces for the 
Times-Telegraph.” 

“If you want to know anything about 
deer shooting, Miss Rae,” smiled Dr. 
Voight, “ask me. I’ve been chunking 
around on these foothill roads,”’ he waved 
his hand toward a motor-cycle which 
Rhoda saw leaned against the bottom 
steps, “for nearly:a week, and I’ve shot—” 

“One,” quavered Pop Lawson con- 
temptuously, “one deer.” 


introduce people 





Bud’s tone 


If she 





coat; 

“T got a big surprise for you.” 

the screen door. 
“You, too,” 


Rhoda, “and you, boy,” to Bud. 
you all to be surprised!” 


eyes. He disappeared behind the screen. 


The Summons 


By Jurta Boynton GREEN 


These dull walls irk me—let me go! 


They fret me, these four tiresome walls; 


This endless indoor pottering palls; 


Hours drag—and what have you to show? 


A something voiceless calls and calls 


But you are tamed—you do not know. 


The mounting urge, I fight it down 
All March and April—what avail? 
Come May my utmost strivings fail. 


When dogwood flowers I hate the town; 


I feel a captive—this a jail. 
I idle in the yard and trail 
A scent of mint upon my gown. 


You needn’t come—you have your book; 


Kiss me and speed the ne’ er-do-weel. 
All’s this; I simply cannot peel 
Potatoes. Oh, I cannot cook 


Such weather! See—Ive laid your meal. 


I go a-gypsying, to look 
For blue hepaticas, to kneel 
Beside the new fern’s darling crook. 


The fifty-year-old granddaughter leaned 
over and whispered to Rhoda; 

“The Evenville Lodge gave Pop a radio 
for his hundredth birthday and it was in- 
stalled this morning. He’s going to plug 
in on some music and surprise you.” 

Rhoda nodded. She was always polite 
when any kind of music was played and 
always said “Lovely” at the end, but she 
never knew whether it was or not, for she 
was one of those rare and unfortunate 

people who are tone-deaf; she could never 
tell one tune from another. 

The music sounded from behind the 
screen—and Rhoda was surprised, but not 
at the music. She sat facing a mirror in a 
heavy gold frame on the wall just beyond 
the Bos of the screen. Suddenly she saw 
in this mirror, over her own shoulder, a 
white and distorted face with twisted,, 
livid lips and staring eyes. Almost as 
quickly as the face had risen, it sank back 
again behind her shoulder. When a few 


The black-haired man laughed and 
started indoors, but Pop clutched his 


“Go sit in the parlor, Doctor,” he said. 


The other gave him a quick glance, 
then smiled, nodded and went in through 


said Pop excitedly to 
“T want 


When they were all seated in the par- 
lor on the horsehair chairs with black 
walnut frames, which the granddaughter 
had. placed before a tall Japanese screen, 
Pop hobbled in leaning on his cane, a 
look of excited mystery in his dim blue 


Miss Dumb on the Job 


moments later, while the radio music con- 

tinued to play, she shifted around so that 

she could see the deer-hunter who was sit- 
ting behind her, his face was composed 
and calm; even the color had flooded back. 

Yet that white and distorted face had 

been his. 

“Queer,” thought Rhoda to herself, 
“how nervous some of these big healthy 
outdoor men are. Just the sudden sound 
of music, when he hadn’t been expecting 
it, seemed to unnerve him completely.” 

The telephone in the hall rang, and 
Pop’s granddaughter called back into the 
parlor: 

“Miss Rae wanted.” 

It was Hislop’s grating voice. 

“Listen: this 1 is the most important 
thing you’ve ever listened to. 
Hire a machine and drive out to 
Santa Martina. Go to a place 
called Allen’s—a sort of roadhouse, 
a quarter of a mile outside of the 
town. We received a tip that the 
police have Clayburne surrounded 
there and are waiting to close in on 
him. Scout round and see what 
you can see—the police won’t let 
you get very near. I’m mening 
Dierks out. (She remembered 
Dierks was the star man of the 
Times-Telegraph.) He'll get into 
Santa Martina at four sharp. Meet 
him there with the machine and 
drive him out to Allen’s. Tell him 
anything you’ve found in the mean- 
time, and take his orders. Now, for 
God’s. sake, use your brain this 
time.’ 

Rhoda rushed back to the parlor. 

“Get the old hippity-hop, Bud,” 
she cried. “I have to get out to 
Santa Martina on a story.” 

As they whirled again along the 
county road Rhoda’s head whirled, 
too. She was “on” the Clayburne 
story—the biggest story in years! 
Only, of course, until someone else 
could be rushed on, it was true— 
still—. The disconcerting thought 
popped up through her excitement 
that all this was happening on the 
last day Hislop was on the city desk. 
It would be a great world-scoop. 
It would redound to his credit, for 
he would handle it well. No doubt 
of his being made city editor now. 
a was when they were fifteen miles on 

their way that Bud broke the silence 

to hum the tune the radio had played. 

“What’s the name of that tune any- 
way?” Rhoda asked the question idly, 
making conversation to keep her whirling 
thoughts from spinning away altogether. 

Bud looked at her nonplussed, then re- 
membered her peculiar musical affliction. 

“Auld Lang Syne.” 

His words had a startling effect on 
Rhoda. She suddenly turned and stared 
at him with wide-open eyes from which 
all the day-dreams had been swept. 

“Auld Lang Syne! Are you sure, Bud? 

Are you sure it was Auld Lang Syne?” 

“Sure as that my Dad used to sing it to 
me as a kid.” 

She gripped his arm so tightly that the 
car swerved a little; 

“Bud! Stop the car. Turn round and 
go in the other direction.” 

Bud brought the car to a grinding stop 
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Stella Wynne 


in the middle of the road, then turned 
around for a good, long look at the female 
of the species. 

“Thought you were goin’ to Santa 
Martina station?” 

“Twas. I’m not. Now I’m going back 
to Pop Lawson’s.” 

“Well, all I got to say is you can’t go 
back to Pop Lawson’s and then make 
Santa Martina for the four o’clock train. 
An’ if you’re going to lose your job if you 
don’t—say, you’re sure flirting with mis- 
fortune.” 

The Evenville correspondent for the 
Times-Telegraph hesitated painfully at 
his words. She gnawed nervously at the 
hem of a tiny crepe de chine handkerchief. 
Her question, although irrelevant, was al- 
most supplicating. 

“Bud. On your honor, 
was it Auld Lang Syne we 
heard 

“Certainly.” 
little sullen. 

“Then drive to Pop Law- 
son’s.” 

When they reached the 
orchard the granddaughter 
was hanging out clothes. 

In answer to Rhoda’s ques- 
tion she said. 

“Why, Miss Rae, Dr. 
Voight left shortly after you 
did. Said he had to be back 
in San Francisco tomorrow ~ 
to operate on a little girl.” \S 

Rhoda’s heart dropped to 
her squaretoed oxfords. He’d 
gone! She’d missed meeting 
Dierks. She’d betrayed her 
paper. 

“Rhoda,” whispered Bud 
at her elbow, “I think we 
could make the four o’clock 
train at Santa Martina sta- 
tion yet—by a short way I 
know, if we drove pie out of 
the old chariot.” 

Relief blazed for a moment 
in Rhoda’s face and the 
woman, taking a clothespin 
from her mouth volunteered 
additional information. 

“He went on his motor-cycle along the 
Pipeline Road. He thought he’d catch 
the train at some little station, because he 
wanted to see as much of the country as 
he could first. I told him he oughtn’t to 
be riding at all without a license.” 

“Oh, then he didn’t take the train yet?” 
There was a quick freshening of life in 
Rhoda’s voice. “Come on, Bud—it’s us 
back to Evenville along the Pipeline.” 

“Not Santa Martina? You don’t give a 
hang then about the little old job?” 

Rhoda’s eyes clouded and she bit her 
lip nervously, but she repeated, “Toward 
Evenville.” 


X YHY—what 
her blankly. 

“Bud,”’ she interrupted him, “do me a 
favor? Mind your own business. I’m 
worried enough.” 

[hey drove in glum silence through the 
northern outskirts of Evenville, and on 
into the country. Rhoda kept her eyes 
glued to the road. Once she said, “Those 
welts going along with us are motor-cycle 
tracks aren’t they, Bud?” 


Bud was a 





?’ Bud stared at 


“Looks like,” Bud answered shortly. 

“Don’t let’s lose them,” she pleaded. 

He shrugged his shoulders. Neverthe- 
less he kept a careful if gloomy glance on 
the road. 

As they passed a schoolhouse a clock 
struck four. The hour of Dierks and the 
Santa Martina station! The long strokes 
seemed to pierce her, long, thin rapiers of 
sound. Dierks was getting off the train 
now, looking around for her and the auto- 
mobile. She had betrayed the 7-7—and 
suppose—suppose after all—. A great 


hollowness of fear opened up inside her. 
Bud, too, had noted the strokes of four. 
“Say, Rhoda, I don’t mind keeping driv- 
ing—but we aint provisioned for an explor- 
ing expedition into unknown countries.” 





When they reached the 
orchard the granddaughter 
was hanging out clothes 


“Oh, we must go on. 
We must go on now,” and 
so forlorn did her voice 
suddenly sound that he 
relented toward her and 
simultaneously stepped on the gas and 
concentrated his gaze on the dust. 

It was almost dusk when the car stop- 
ped dead in its tracks. 

“No gas,” announced Bud with some- 
thing almost like relief that this wild chase 
was peremptorily stopped. ‘We'd better 
hike it back to the next house and phone 
for first aid.” 

“Back nothing. We’ll walk forward 
following that motor-cycle track. You 
pi phone from some place ahead just as 
well. 

The two trudged along the lonely tree- 
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lined road on which the dusk was gather- 
ing in thick pools. They had walked per- 
haps a mile following the long, snake-trail* 
of the motor-cycle, when, on what appeared 
the edge of a sprawled out hamlet, a fair- 
sized house appeared. A sign of some 
kind was on the gate. 

On the road outside, its engine still 
going as if someone had just left it for a 
moment, was a five passenger touring car. 
Rhoda’s eyes devoured it greedily. 

“We'll go in here and phone,” Bud was 
saying, when, just as they were opposite 
the car, he felt Rhoda’s impelling hand on 
his arm and heard her voice; 

“Come on, Buddie boy, hop in. Hop 
in!” So impelling was her voice and so 
mesmeric her glance that Bud, almost un- 
conscious of what he did, 
actually did hop into the 
driver’s seat of this entirely 
unknown machine. 

“Go on—go on!” com- 
manded Rhoda’s urgent voice. 
We'll never catch up to him 


in time if we don’t. We’re 
just commandeering _ this 
machine. Go on!” 


HE urgency of the 

last “go on” was due 
to the appearance of a man 
on the path coming toward 
the gate. He had just 
caught sight of them and 
reached the gate in a couple 
of bounds, shouting and ges- 
ticulating, just as the machine 
shot away. They _ tore 
through the little town and 
struck the highway on the 
other side like a railroad train 
going through a tunnel. 

“What a piece of luck!” 
cried Rhoda, as she again 
bent her attention to a scru- 
tiny of the road. But to 
Bud her expedition, including 
this last episode, seemed to 
presage anything but luck. 
Queer doings, these, for a 
traffic officer sworn to uphold 
the law of the road! 

The trail of a motor-cycle, 
whether the right one or not, 
again sprang out on the road 
and again they followed has- 
tily, Bud looking often over 
his shoulder. A mile and 
the trail twisted up a side 
road, then switched suddenly 
through the gates of what 
appeared to be a prosperous 
orchard house at the end of an 
avenue of trees. 

Bud waved his hand toward 
the gate. “‘End of the trail.” 

He drove the car under a clump of oak 
trees where it would be hidden and 
switched the lights off hurriedly. They 
were on high ground, and he noted with a 
sigh of relief that there seemed to be no 
pursuing lights on the road below. 

They walked through the gate in silence. 
Half way down the avenue, the motor- 
cycle trail turned off onto a little footpath. 
Here the trail was not so heavy in the dust 
and there were footsteps beside it. Rhoda 
excitedly motioned for Bud to follow her 
up this path. (Continued ’on page 56) 

















C The delightful and altogether 
artistic interior of Mrs. Rhodes 
self-made home 


“All by Myself 
I Did It!” 


By 
Ruth Rhodes 


E longed for space, green- 
ness and quiet. Most of 
all we longed for a home, a 
real home of our very own, 
so we took up a homestead 
on the Olympic Peninsula in North- 
western Washington. We built our ram- 
bling, rustic habitation of nature’s ma- 
terials nearest at hand; the firs from the 
hillside, the cedars, which split easily, 
from the bottom land. It was hard 
work and new work, but it was fun. 

Sonny was a young thing, still 
reckoning his birthdays in months, 
but as busy and interested a partner 
as any one could wish. Even when 
the spring went dry and water had to 
be carried some distance he sprinkled 
the daisies with kerosene. Later when 
the well was dug and functioning nicely, a 
large bar of laundry soap was scooped 
from its crystal clear depths. My partner 
had his own ideas on cleanliness. In 
gardening also he showed the utmost zeal. 
Once, after watching me weed a row of 
tender green peas, he dexterously pulled 
up peas, weeds and all. So we got on 
famously, both being ambitious and eager 
for work. 

When we were not converting a cedar 
board into a buffet or some needed article 
of furniture, we were clearing and piling 
brush around the stubborn stumps. What 
jolly cracking and snapping the grease- 
wood, firs and cedars made! A green bush 
of salal or huckleberry thrown on the 
clearing fire sizzled and sputtered like 
bacon on a hot griddle. 

We had thought in our innocence that 
building a log cabin in the timbered 
wilderness would be a larky-like Robinson 
Crusoe affair, but alas we lacked the 
faithful Friday. Being long on original 
ideas, but short on cash, I had undertaken 
this adventurous “back-to-nature” cru- 
sade with the fewest and simplest of tools 
and provisions. Merely getting out there 
had called for determination enough for 
the whole family, and world in general, 
had to be defied. Young heart-broken 
war-widows with nursing babies simply 
did not do such things. But I simply felt 
that if I didn’t get out and work up a 
backache, the heartache would win the 
day and my helpless nurseling would have 
to trust to aunt’s care—and goat’s milk— 
to pull through. I would not give up with- 
out a struggle. May I state here that the 
experiment proved so very successful that 
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I am eager to recommend it to all who are 
weary, sad or lonesome. Go out and grub 
stumps! Work all day in the sun, the wind 
and the rain. Swing the mattock until 
your hands blister and your shoulders 
ache as though your arms would fall from 
their sockets. Perspire plenty and get so 
tired you can scarcely straighten up. 
You'll forget you have a heart that can 
ache. Your appetite will be astounding 
and you'll sleep like a log. 

Although I had backaches and blisters 
a-plenty, those were not my real motives 
for picking out such a hard job for my- 
self. We needed a home and I wanted to 
carry on, be both Mother and Daddy to 
my boy and give him my companionship, 
as well as a place with a growing invest- 
ment which he could call his own. All 
went well while I dressed in skirts and 
slippers. When hard work called for 
breeches and boots the lad popped the 
question. I was sitting on a log after a 
hard tussle with a knotty snag, waiting 
for my second or seventh wind when 
Sonny Bumps came along and said, 
“Mother, where is my lap?” 

I grasped the situation firmly and re- 
plied, ““My son, come sit on your Father’s 
knee and I’ll tell you all about it.” And I 
put the idea over to him so well that he 
has accepted me as is: skirts, a Mother; 
breeches, a Daddy; bathing suit, a swim- 
ming companion, and at all games a chum 
and playmate. May it always be so. 

After filing on the homestead claim at 
the United States land office of that dis- 
trict, I visited an extremely second second- 
hand store and with the cunning of a Shy- 
lock and the frugality of a Scot. wrenched 


A Homemade 


from the wary shop keeper an axe, a saw, 
an iron cook stove, and saggy bed springs. 

Getting them over the thirty-five miles 
to the wharf, proved almost too much for 
the third-hand Ford. We limped the last 
lap on all threes—three plugs and three 
wheels. 


A TEN-BY-TWELVE portable 
knock-down joined the tools and 
interior decorations at the dock and all 
were loaded on a motor launch and 
launched for a seven-hour tussle with 
wind, waves and a dizzy crew. We were 
unloaded on the rickety wharf of Linger 
Longer Lodge. The team I had engaged 
to haul us up the remaining eight miles to 
our mountain claim was not there. It looked 
as if we would linger longer, regardless. 

Finally a perfectly good delivery truck 
came to our rescue and we climbed up into 
the Olympics in low. Unloading half the 
stuff at the seven-mile post, it was neces- 

sary to cut, clear and even to push the 
caravan up the remainder of the climb. A 
turn of the road—and around an alder 
tree was my little paradise-to-be. As | 
surveyed the stumps and logs, the bush 
and brush and scratchy vines, my heart 
pounded as that of Columbus must have 
done. I rapturously kicked a stone at 
my feet and exclaimed, “Ah, my very 
own—maybe! Never, as long as I live, 
will I need to look for work, there is such 
an abundance of it here!” 

The few scattered natives had agreed 
to be on hand to help put up the ten-by- 
twelve portable in which we were to live 
until we could really build. But alas, 
there was not a trace of a man to be seen 
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in all that timbered wilderness. The 
truck man had a heart so we bolted up 
the packing box and moved in. And it did 
look for all the world like a discarded 
cracker box, carelessly tossed by the way- 
side by some well-fed tourist. 

It proved to be a sort of seven-day 
wonder among the scattered population 





@ Mrs. Rhodes 
has captioned 
this picture of 
her son, “My 
partner and 
his pets” 
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of “Sunshine 
Shanty” on Mt. 
Walker, which 
the author of 
this article built 

with her own 
hands and with 
the help of 
visitors who 
dropped in to 


call 
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( The exterior of Mrs. Rhodes’ mountain 
home with the “man of all work” 
standing docilely at the front stoop 


and many and varied were their visits and 
conjectures. Wild and amazing were their 
stories of my motives: a bootlegger per- 
haps, a counterfeiter, or a fugitive from 
justice. No one would believe me a lonely 
hermit in search of solitude. So my time 
and provisions were pretty well used up 
before I invented the stump game. It 
was a simple game, full of action, that 
proved to be popular with all. We would 
play the game in the front yard, giving a 
pick or a grub hoe to each player and as- 
signing him a stump. At a shot from the 
.22 revolver which I always carried, Tom 
Mix fashion, on my belt, the players were 
supposed to fall to. The first to dig out 
his stump was invited to a gorgeous spread 
of pork and beans and corn-bread. Un- 
fortunately, the popularity of the game 
didn’t last. I’m sure it wasn’t the food, 
for I had taken a correspondence course in 
cooking and always tested every new 
recipe on the dog first and he looked well 
and flourishing. The more persistent 
shifted their calls to the evening, but I 
was always ready for them with a big bon- 
fire, spurring them into carrying brush 
and chunks to the flames. 

Now a ten-by-twelve, no matter how 
much room one has outside, can cramp 
one’s style. I was frequently obliged to 
go outside to change my mind and other 

things. Plotting with 
a clever homesteader 
about a mile away who 
had fashioned himself a 
home from a cedar log, 
we joined forces with 
poles from the woods 
for posts and rafters, 
shakes from cedars for 
the roof. We tacked 
on the niftiest six-foot 
porch all around our 
tiny cubicle. And what 
joy it was to eat and 
sleep outside through 
the summer months! 


OW it seems 

quite a jump 

from the cultured at- 

mosphere of a univer- 

sity-town _ boarding 

school to the wild, free 

air of western Washing- 

ton. My studies in 

French, dancing and 

Greek mythology seemed very far removed 

from pioneer homesteading. But this little 

practical lesson in carpentry work sent my 

Imagination running riot and I conceived 

a rustic wonderland, with roomy lodge, 

sunken gardens, trellised archways, wind- 

ing paths to cosy nooks, a country estate 

really, and hardly any trouble at all—in my 

mind! Hadn’t I everything here at hand? 

All that was needed was time and muscle. 

I entered into a contract with a logging 

camp about ten miles away to supply a 

thousand railroad ties at forty cents each. 

I had to clear the land anyway and the 

second growth poles would offset the ex- 

pense. I got on the other end of a cross- 
(Continued on page 67) 
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The Degree to Which 
Climate is a Tangible 
Asset — with Returns in 
Wealth, Happiness and 


Prosperity —1s Well 
Worth Consideration 








the value set on the land below. 

Such accusations of course 
emanate chiefly from localities 
possessing nothing in the line of 
climate worth buying; and per- 
haps most of all from those whose 
climates, instead of being an 
asset, approximate a liability. 

Whether California climate is 
“sold,” or not, is after all merely 
an academic question. But the 
degree to which such climate is a 
tangible asset—with returns in 
health, happiness and prosperity 
that give it a definite “sales value” 
—is well worth consideration. 

The limits of this article natur- 
ally preclude any complete discus- 
sion of a subject so comprehensive, 
for climate, directly or indirectly, 
affects human life in innumerable 
ways. But it is possible to sketch 
at least an outline of its influence. 
More, to set down, as a coordi- 
nated whole, various facts which 
individually tend to be the basis 
of hazy speculation. Such facts 
are best evaluated by comparisons. 
Some one has said that “com- 
parisons are odious.” But com- 
parisons as to climatic advantage 
—as any citizen of the state will 
remind you—are distinctly not 
odious to California! 

Climate, first of all, is an in- 
separable adjunct to land every- 
where. It determines the nature 
and quality of vegetation and 
uel life, and consequently the 
human well-being and prosperity 
dependent thereon. Congenial 
climate, then, may be classed as a 
great natural resource. It is, in 
fact, the greatest of such resources, 
because while fertility of soil, 
facility of transportation, power 
development, and so on, may be 
better or worse as a result 
of human effort, meteorol- 
ogy is beyond control. 
“Everybody,” complained 
Mark Twain, “criticizes the 
weather, but nobody seems 
to do anything about it!” 
Hence the quality of climate 
for any given place is a 
sort of local monopoly. And 
there is no reason why 
such monopoly, like any 





HE West, and more especially 
California, is not infrequently 
accused of “selling climate” — 
in that an item for blue skies 
above is alleged to enter into 
































— California 


other, should not be capitalized according 
to its benefits. 

It is obvious that vast areas of the 
earth’s surface, the polar regions, for ex- 
ample, and great sweeps of desert, are 


valueless because of climatic defects. It is 
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equally true, however, that within such 


extremes of temperature and aridity there pie 
are gradations of climate, which, though ~— 
less marked, nevertheless have very det- — 
nite influence upon productivity of land, eI - 
its habitability by the human race, and agg 
hence on land values—if and provided <a 
any one were selling land in either tags 
place. Such influences operate for good “a ‘a 
or ill on human life, health, vigor, wel- ¥ es 
fare and prosperity. And it is possible ch a 
to evaluate the end results for all, of VE 
them in terms of actual money. he 
RIMARILY, climate must be | 3" 
differentiated from weather. To hassnbil 
quote Mark Twain again, he well de- _— 
fined the distinction when he said: | ™2™™ 
“Climate lasts all the time, and a 
weather only a few days.” Under this — 
definition, the changeability of meteor- ary 
ological conditions in many parts of ; “4 
the east can scarcely be dignified by the one 
name of climate. Season enters also. _ 
Maine and Florida may have season- “ie ry 
ably good weather for a few months peasy 
annually, but any comparisons of a > 
climate must cover years. It is what to | 
happens throughout the calendar, not _— qd 
over a particularly favorable or un- — 
favorable part of it that determines ges 
desirability for permanent residence, ’ i in 
and it is precisely in terms of such Chi 
general averages and habitual condi- Y - 
tions that the great valleys and coastal Laie 
lands of California excel. i i : 
The common factors of climate lin _ 
are temperature, rainfall, percentage a 4 
of sunshine, and velocity of wind. | ° — 
These factors must be considered fi ~ . 
together, not separately, for it is their ag S. 
varying combination that makes dif- Asa. 
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a erences of climate. Obviously, the best 
ugh climate is that in which these factors are 
leh- combined in nearest to ideal proportions. 
om Man is an adaptable animal, by reason 
of his use of clothing and housing. But, 
ded just because he can survive in a tough 
ne climate, that doesn’t mean that he 
ed can maintain his physical and mental 
ay best despite it. He requires standards 
‘ble of temperature and humidity best 
we suited to his physiological functions. 
4 What are these standards? 
[he Chicago Commission on Ven- 
- tilation tells us: “A temperature of 
To 68° F., with a_ proper relative 
ie, humidity (say 50%), is the proper 
id: maximum temperature for living 
oe rooms artificially heated.” The same 
his standard is generally accepted as 
won optimum for out-door conditions. 
"of Let us stop now for a moment and 
he consider the meteorological table on 
* page 30, which compares climatic 
at conditions for various cities scat- 
ow tered over the United States. You 
of | can see at a glance that temperatures 
or for the cities of California more 
in closely approach the ideal just quoted 
tt —and that they maintain or ap- 
- proximate such standard throughout 
a the year, and not for brief periods 
a only. 
z, Chicago, Washington and New 
aol York, for example, have a few days 
‘ in spring and fall when weather 
- conditions are as good as the steady 
a climate of California. But for most 
id. of the year, so the table shows, their 
ed weather is too cold or hot and is 
cir further subject to extreme variations. 
if. In San Francisco, the difference be- 
tween the average temperatures for 
b 
*1foutrs ROGERS 








Chimate? 


January and July 
is but 7.8° F.; 
that for Los An- 
geles 14.3° F.; and 
for San Diego 
12.9° F.—while 
for the same 
months the differ- 
ence for Chicago is 48.6° F.; for New 
York 43.3° F.; and for Washington 43.9° 
F. Nor do these averages fully tell the 
story. While San Francisco never gets 
much colder or warmer than its January 
and July averages, Chicago has winter ex- 
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tremes of zero or below, summer days of 
80° F. or above, and an annual tempera- 
ture range of from 80° F. to 100° F. 

Some change of temperature is un- 
doubtedly beneficial to the white man. 
Without it, too monotonous a climate be- 
comes irksome and lacks stimulating 
qualities. This variation, however, should 
not run to extremes. 

It is easy to show that extremes of tem- 
perature interfere with physiological func- 
tioning. From the standpoint of health, 
deaths in New York are highest in mid- 
summer and early winter; as to mental 
efficiency, the best marks of cadets 
at West Point and Annapolis are 
made in early spring and fall; 1 
respect to physical labor, factory 
operatives in New England accom- 
plish more work when the weather 
is neither extremely hot nor cold. 
Whiie California has its seasonal 
temperature changes, everywhere 
appreciable, the table shows that 
they fall short of harmful extremes 
and within limits that stimulate 
rather than inhibit. 


psig of temperature be- 
tween day and night is also 
important in respect to recuperative 
and stimulating effect. oderate 
yet marked diurnal changes are 
characteristic of California climate, 
in which bright, warm days are fol- 
lowed by cool, comfortable nights. 

Humidity is another essential 
factor of climate. Given similarity 
of temperature and soil, humidity 
largely determines vegetative 
growth. As with temperature, so 
there is a happy medium with rain- 
fall. Deficiencies may often be 
offset by irrigation, but excess is 
harmful and means floods and 
property loss. Much humidity is 
associated with rain and cloudiness, 
and these may and often do inter- 
fere, physically, with certain indus- 
tries. “Gray days,” so common in 
the East, pt have a depressing 
influence upon mental attitude and 
emotional state. The dry bright- 
ness of California, on the contrary, 
brings an increase in mental buoy- 
ancy and emotional impulse. 

Wind enters as a factor of cli- 
mate, but the details of its effect 
on the human body have not yet 
been entirely defined. Some wind 
is desirable, and here again 
there is a happy medium be- 
tween what is too much and 
what too little. An eastern 
criticism of western climate, 
often heard, is that its winds 
are excessive. Let us look 
again at our table, and turn 
this criticism against its 
source. The facts are that 
the average wind velocity, 
in miles per hour, is 15.1 
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Louis and 10.5 for Boston—while it is 9.5 
in San Francisco, 7.9 for Sacramento, 5.7 
for San Diego and 4.9 for Los Angeles. 
Which effectually disposes of that argu- 
ment! 

Next, storms enter as one of the vari- 
ables of climate. They mean discomfort, 
close housing, and interference with out- 
door labor and efficiency. Meteorologists 
find one of the stormiest areas of the 
earth’s surface to extend northeast from 
Kansas, include the Great Lakes region, 
and spread north of Maryland to take in 
New wera) But California lies below 
the storm sweeps. This is not only a 
matter of personal comfort but insurance 
against such financial loss as storms, 
cyclones and hurricanes wreak elsewhere. 

We come now to sunshine. Its great 
importance to human welfare has long 
been recognized, but the nature and ex- 
tent of its beneficial influences have only 
lately been scientifically determined. We 
now know that the impelling force which 
takes lifeless atoms of carbon, calcium, 
iron and other elements and makes of 
them living realities is the ultra-violet 
content of the solar rays. Thus sunshine 
lies at the very genesis of life and the 
maintenance of health. 

But it is not everywhere easy to get 
enough sunshine. Clouds, smoke, and the 
enforced housing due to cold interfere. 
Also, the ultra-violet content of the sun’s 
rays varies; it is lowest in the winter 
months when “back east” the inclemency 
of climate interferes with outdoor life. 
Further, many people live under a 
regional deficiency of sunshine. Our table 
shows that, on a basis of 100 per cent of 
theoretical hours of sunshine, annually, 
Boston gets but 57 and New York 59 per 
cent, while San Francisco enjoys 64, Los 
Angeles 72 and Sacramento 74 per cent. 

Beside its effect upon the body, sunlight 
exerts beneficent influence on the mind. 
On dark days, the emotional outlook is 
gloomy and initiative is repressed. And it 
is not going too far to say that “Sunshine 
in the blood” may be responsible in a 
large degree for the western cheerfulness 


for Chicago, 12 for New York, 10.7 for St. and optimism that consider no task im- 


possible. 
We should remember here that all 


human development comes from but two 
pcan Ris and environment. As 
to heredity, the west has been fortunate; 
it was settled by the self-selected immigra- 
tion of individuals sturdy of body and 
mind and, in one way or other, of unusual 
capacity. As someone once put it, “The 
quitters never started, and the weak died 
on the road.” 

There remains environment. This in- 
cludes all factors that may affect the in- 
dividual, either physically or mentally. 
Since in our country the general standards 
of society are more or less alike, the great 
variable in the environmental factor is 
that of climate. Its influence is funda- 
mental and unescapable—all persons 
living in the same climate are affected, 
though not in the same degree, by the 
same meteorological factors. The com- 
posite of individual reactions represents 
the modification of the social group. 


earns briefly outlined what cli- 
mate is, and having compared 
California climate with that of other parts 
of the United States, it is next in order to 
consider what it does. This latter subject 
naturally divides under two heads. One 
relates to direct personal advantage, as in 
life, health and the pursuit of happiness. 
The other has to do with economic advan- 
tage. It is obvious that one reacts to help 
the other and that no line of division can 
be drawn between them. As a matter of 
fact they overlap. 

Let us consider first the matter of 
health. Just as climate is a controlling 
factor in the existence of gross flora and 
fauna in any given region, so it also oper- 
ates in respect to the microscopical forms 
of vegetable and animal life that give rise 
to sickness. 

Disease, of course, everywhere takes its 
toll from human life and efficiency, but by 
no means to the same extent or through 
the same agencies in all regions or locali- 
ties. Many varieties of disease germs are 
not able to survive or pass from one per- 


( Meteorological table which compares climatic conditions for various cities scattered over the United States 
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son to another except in limited areas 
within which climatic conditions are 
favorable to their existence outside the 
body, or to that of their intermediate 
hosts. If such chain is anywhere broken, 
human beings within that area cannot 
contract the special disease concerned. 

So when we speak of the “healthful- 
ness” of a place we are really thinking in 
terms of its climate, or the results of 
climate. For example, the malaria-carry- 
ing mosquito cannot live beyond certain 
isothermal lines; hookworm cannot per- 
petuate itself in the absence of a required 
minimum of moisture; and the sputum of 
respiratory disease cannot maintain its in- 
fectivity on exposure to a definite period 
and intensity of sunlight. 

The temperature range most favorable 
to human health is generally accepted as 
between 55° F. and 70° F., which our 
table has shown to conform closely to the 
range of California climate. 

Relative humidity is also a health fac- 
tor. Such relative dryness of air as Cali- 
fornia enjoys exerts an inhibiting effect on 
many agents of disease and at the same 
time seems to stimulate the human organ- 
ism to a higher degree of vital resistance 
and greater physical effort. It is well 
known that a close parallel exists between 
bodily health and physical and mental 
efficiency. If these are lowered, work falls 
off and susceptibility to disease increases. 

It is one of the great advantages of Cali- 
fornia that its combination of tempera- 
ture, humidity and sunshine is unfavor- 
able to the development of certain disease 
germs that elsewhere beset mankind. 
Within its borders, indeed, some diseases 
cannot be contracted at all. Others are 
contracted only with relative difficulty 
and in exceptional instances. This factor 
operates not only to personal but to 
economic advantage; for human life and 
human vigor determine the degree of 
human progress and prosperity. 

Before taking up a comparison of death 
rates for different parts of the country at 
large, let us briefly consider some in- 
dividual diseases against which Califor- 
nians, by reason of their climate, enjoy a 
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| Mean Average 

Mean Average Average Annual Wind Per Cent 

CITY | Annual Temperature | Temperature | Precipitation Velocity of 

| Temperature | January July Inches Miles Sunshine 

| per Hour 
DRMMIR Ss 6282 tls Sete ic wwh ote ealas ao aio 48.8 27.0 71.3 43.75 10.5 57 
op ae ee 61.7 30.2 73.5 44.63 12.0 59 
es i alieeinviatod ietaw ne. ne oe erga] 48.5 23.7 72.3 33.28 15.1 58 
EMM Soy ie teins ths eis estes <'o a owe ST 55.8 31.0 79.1 37.20 10.7 60 
Washington.........................| 54.7 32.9 76.8 43.5 6.6 58 
Atlanta... 2.02... 6-2 eee eee cece | 60.9 42.2 77.6 49.36 10.1 60 
7 Ee errr 55.2 32.3 wt.0 38.33 a. 57 
Philadelphia.............. 06... ..055) 53.6 31.8 75.8 41.17 10.1 68 
New Orleans..................... | 68.2 53.0 81.3 57.42 7.9 57 
MEIN So 2. Sas Ds: agnthibw oes 53.2 28.8 76.9 37.28 9.6 61 
eo cng ssc deeereeeel 49.8 29.1 71.8 14.02 7.4 66 
SIND SE ores fro cs alkene HS ROH 47.8 26.7 68.8 18.85 5.7 52 
NID MIRO ois cinisss so eeu wie oisis's 51.8 28.9 76.2 16.3 7.8 62.4 
ee a kons chin. s.odewiees webisSes 51.0 40.8 63.3 36.59 7.4 42 
ER oS Nae ase a 3 wicks peenaacebnons 50.4 38.1 63.4 45.41 5.9 38 
PO a6 cis co akin cd saiaeieens 52.4 39.1 66.3 45.13 6.0 44 
REND ros ic ins. + Sion Giannis eats 54.9 49.5 57.3 22.27 9.5 64 
EN I cons ions sa vig bess ne ainis bese 59.6 45.6 72.4 * 20.9 7.9 74 
MEI hoc) o> 2 is'ueis vss nti aioe teens 60.3 53.1 67.4 15.64 4.9 72 
RMD eh otto cri ri a cos cle ee one 60.7 54.0 66.9 10.1 5.7 66 
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relative immunity. Consider malaria for 
one. In the southeastern third of the 
United States the handicap laid by malaria 
on health and efficiency is very great. In 
1925, there were only 77 malaria cases, or 
0.02 per 1000 population, reported from 
California—while Mississippi reported 
71,950 cases, or 40.18 per 1000. In the 
same year, the State of Arkansas, with 
no more population than that about San 
Francisco bay, had 646 such deaths. 

Like malaria, the distribution of yellow 
fever and dengue corresponds to the habi- 
tat of certain transmitting mosquitoes not 
found in California. 

Typhoid fever is regarded as a disease 
particularly apt to prevail in rural dis- 
tricts and small communities, such as are 
the rule in California. Yet in 1925 the 
typhoid fever cases in California were but 
0.21 per 1000 population, as compared 
with 0.42 for the United States at large. 

Pneumonia, from its prevalence and 
high mortality, has been termed the “cap- 
tain of the men of death.” For 1926, com- 
parative rates for this 
disease, per 1000 pop- 
ulation, are available 
for certain cities as 
follows: San_ Fran- 
cisco, 0.67; Denver, 
1.45; New Orleans, 
1.66; Boston, 2.04; 
Chicago, 3.27; New 
York, 3.83; Philadel- 
phia, 4.91. What 
money value do you 
suppose the San Fran- 
ciscan can place on 
his relative immunity 
to pneumonia — al- 
most eight times 
greater than that of 
the Philadelphian? 


we applies 
to pneumonia 
also applies to other 
respiratory diseases. 
In 1925, the death 
rate for influenza was 
lower in California 
than for the country 
at large. That buga- 
boo, the “common 
cold,” and other milder respiratory dis- 
eases are a considerable factor in lowering 
human efficiency and in paving the way 
for more serious diseases like pneumonia. 
A special study of these diseases gave 
the annual number of cases, per 1000, as 
follows: 


Common Bron- Sore 

City Colds chitis Throat 
San Francisco... 126.8 6.2 5.4 
Chicago........ 175.8 7.4 17.3 
Baltimore....... 184.0 10.1 Zt .2 
BOBUOB 6. <000<0s 185.2 9.1 1.7 
New Orleans.... 200.7 7.6 7.6 
Columbus, Ohio.. 205.2 11.4 16.4 


The saving in health and efficiency to 
San Francisco is as obvious as it is 
significant. 

As to tuberculosis, throughout the 
United States about one death in seven is 
due to this disease. California climate is 
recognized as very unfavorable to the de- 
velopment of this common, protracted 
and fatal infection, and great numbers of 
consumptives flock to it for cure. Un- 
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fortunately there are no separate statistics 
which show the incidence of tuberculosis 
in the native born and those healthy on 
arrival—but it can safely be said that 
very few of the above class acquire tuber- 
culosis, and of the swarm of immigrant in- 
valids many get well and a still larger 
number have their lives prolonged. 

Measles, despite an erroneous popular 
impression as to its triviality, causes a 
considerable destruction of child life. In 
1925, its cases per 1000 population were 
reported as follows: Average of forty- 
seven reporting states, 2.01; for Cali- 
fornia, 0.60. 

Hook-worm is a common disease in the 
southeastern part of the United States. 
While by itself it does not commonly de- 
stroy life, it very greatly reduces vital re- 
sistance and paves the way for other 
infections. Further, it slows down the 
affected individual mentally as well as 
physically and imposes a very serious in- 
dustrial handicap on infected communi- 
ties. 





(Sunshine in blossom in an almond orchard near Sacramento, California 


Part of the life cycle of the hookworm 
parasite is passed outside the human 
body. In this phase, dryness kills it al- 
most instantly, and conditions of tem- 
perature and sunlight must be favorable 
for it to survive. Such favoring combina- 
tion does not occur in California. 

Pellagra likewise prevails chiefly in the 
southeast. Its cause is not fully under- 
stood, but it leads to insanity and death. 
In 1925, California had one case for each 
hundred thousand population; Mississippi 
had 413. 

The life-giving elements of sunshine 
have already been mentioned. But let us 
go back to them in respect to the disease 
known as rickets, for it is in respect to 
rickets that the direct influence of sun- 
light is most striking. 

Rickets, with its deformation of bones, 
is common in children and young animals 
in cold, dark climates and is practically 
unknown i in warm, sunny ones. This dis- 
ease was formerly thought to be due to 
deficiencies of diet, but this is now known 
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to be true only in the sense that, in the 
absence of enough sunlight, the system is 
unable to build up bone from lime salts, 
even though such salts be present in sufh- 


cient quantity in the food. Physicians 
recognized that cod-liver oil was helpful in 
rickets, while olive oil was inert. But re- 
cently it has been proven that olive oil 
that had been exposed to the ultra-violet 
rays was as effective as cod-liver oil—in 
other words, that a dose of it might be 
considered as “‘bottled sunshine.” 

The California child need have no fear 
of rickets or anaemia, and relatively little 
of respiratory disease, for it enjoys an 
abundance of sunlight in a way to prevent 
their development. 


FTER what has been shown as to 

the comparative freedom of Cali- 
fornia from many of the most serious 
diseases afflicting man, one naturally ex- 
pects such relative immunity to be mani- 
fested in a correspondingly lower death 
rate. But for the year 1926, the average 
death rate for twenty- 
eight reporting states 
was 12.1 and for Cali- 
fornia it was 13.6. 

Why is this? Super- 
ficially, the figures 
would indicate that 
expectation of life in 
California, despite its 
demonstrated immu- 
nities to numerous 
grave diseases, is be- 
low average. It is 
easy, however, to 
show that such is not 
the case. The gross 
death rate in any 
community must al- 
ways be interpreted 
in the light of local 
factors. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, the 
death rate in places 
that, like California, 
are famed for their 

alubrity is often 
greater than in places 
of much less health- 
fulness. The reason is 
that people already 
ailing flock to such places in search of cure 
and thereby impair the mortality statis- 
tics of the communities in which they 
arrive to die. No better example of this 
can be found than in the state of Minne- 
sota, in which, for the year 1926, the 
death rate for the city of Minneapolis was 
11.5; for St. Paul, 12.3; and for Rochester 
50.8. As a matter of fact, Rochester is not 
four times as unhealthful as Minneapolis 
and St. Paul—but the famous Mayo 
Clinic is in Rochester, and desperately 
sick people from all over the world die in 
Rochester while seeking relief. 

Not only does California climate attract 
consumptive invalids, but many persons 
ailing with kidney disease, heart trouble, 
high blood pressure and other conditions, 
who have come to prolong their lives 
through its equability. It also draws 
many old people desirous of passing their 
last few years away from inclemencies of 
climate, and whose age and infirmities 
give them a poor expectation of life that 
inflates local death rates. Unfortunately, 























































mortality statistics for California do not 
differentiate between the native born and 
immigrant invalids. If they did, it would 
be clear that lives spent in California are 
longer, just as they are sweeter. 

What, then, are ‘good health and welfare 
worth? Well, you’ll have to make your 
own estimate. Any statistician can figure 
out health values in terms of dollars, 
based on additional years of earning 
capacity and the greater productivity re- 
sulting from better health. But when it 
comes to increase in happiness, the worth 
of such an item can never be reduced to 
ledger entries. 

Just a word or two here, as to the ad- 
vantages of California climate from the 
economic standpoint. 

Everyone knows that climate exerts a 
controlling influence on agriculture—and 
since agriculture is the basic industry of 
mankind, the influence of climate is re- 
flected through it to all other vocations. 
It is climate that converts potential quali- 
ties of soil into agricultural products, and 
controls the nature, quantity, quality and 
profitability of the latter. Fertilizer, 
water and other elements may be artifi- 
cially supplied, but all are worthless—en- 
tirely or relatively—in the absence of 
favorable conditions of meteorology. And 
it is in California that agriculture is 
blessed by climate more than any other 
part of the country. That the state can 
produce greater varieties of crops, over 
longer periods and of better qualities, and 
do it with minimum agricultural hazard, is 
insurance for the stabilization of all its 
other industries. 

Animal husbandry depends on climate 
—not only in respect to sustenance from 
plant life but also because climate exerts a 
powerful influence upon live-stock in re- 
spect to size, conformation, ability to take 
on fat, milk-giving qualities, and other 
ways. It is not through accident that 
California is a great dairy state, or that 
Petaluma, for example, is the poultry 
center of the world. 

As to the economics of nutrition, a 
region which by reason of climate is a 
garden spot in which crops can be raised 
successfully every day in the year, offers a 
diversity, succession and cheapness of 
human foodstuffs such as can be enjoyed 
in no other area. 


HE cost of housing is one of the 

larger items entering everywhere 
into the economic budget. But climate 
largely controls the nature and cost of 
construction, and the additional expense 
dependent on artificial heating. In the in- 
clement East, houses must be solidly built 
and expensively heated in order to repro- 
duce artificially at least one of the elements 
of a comfortable climate, and life in their 
overheated, desiccated air is subjected to 
increased health hazard. It is not a mere 
coincidence that “back east” the preva- 
lence of respiratory diseases rises and falls 
with the periods of closed and opened 
windows. But in California the climate 














permits of loose, inexpensive construction, 
there is little expense for heating appara- 
tus and fuel consumption, and there are 
no problems of ventilation. 

In respect to expense of clothing, Cali- 
fornia climate also economically benefits. 
Without temperature extremes, no great 
changes in warmth of clothing, with their 
additional expense, are required by 
different seasons. 

Climate enters greatly into the rela- 
tive facility and cost of transportation, by 
land and water. The equable climate of 
California, without excessive rainfall, ice, 
snow or storms, offers little or no physical 
obstacle to such movement. But heavy 
handicaps are imposed in such respects on 
eastern communities through climatic in- 
clemency. 


HE increase of human comfort is the 

goal toward which the advances of 
civilization chiefly tend, and many utilities, 
as housing, furnaces and electric fans, have 
as their end the minimization of climatic 
asperities. People living in uncongenial 
climates pay a high price for such agencies 
and conditions as make life more comfort- 
able. They endeavor to change climate, or 
modify its effects, as much as they can 
afford. Some purchase climates by 
seasonal periods, through trips north and 
south more or less corresponding to the 
migration of birds. Some buy shelter that 
will bring out the best qualities that the 
climate may possess—a most expensive 
procedure, as any one can testify who has 
sought an exposure to sunlight and free 
sweep of air in any large eastern city. And 
every one of them buys such comfort as is 
possible through artificial heating. But in 
California it is not necessary to buy 
climatic comfort. The latter is not an ex- 
clusive luxury for the rich—it is free, and 
the heritage of Californians in general. 

With these facts in mind, and just for 
the sake of illustration, let us for the 
moment put the shoe on the other foot. If 
California climate could be transferred to 
Chicago, every resident of that city would 
be relieved at once of a nntieaiiie part 
of a previous expense for housing, fuel, 
clothing, food, doctor’s bills and other 
economic items. Under such improved 
financial conditions, what new values 
would eastern realtors put on Chicago 
real estate? 

One of the essential factors of pros- 
erity in any climate is the degree of 
wei efficiency therein. Just as differ- 
ences of climate have direct influence on 
the structural soundness of the human 
body, so they directly affect the function- 
ing of i its mechanism. The best test of a 
man’s energy is his daily work, and the 
quantity of this has been scientifically de- 
termined for different conditions of tem- 
perature and humidity. 

In the temperate zone, heat slows down 
productivity more than does cold, and 
physiologists have long known that the 
human body functions best when shed- 
ding excess heat to its environment. If it 
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does not do this to the extent of bodily 
needs, the individual is uncomfortable and 
tends to inertia. We should remember 
that the body is not only an air-cooled 
machine through radiation and conduc- 
tion but is also a water-cooled machine 
through evaporation of perspiration. 
Hence it is that the “dog days” of the 
eastern summer, with their high tempera- 
ture and humidity, are marked not only 
by human prostrations and deaths but by 
slowing down of human efficiency. It is 
obvious that for work, as with the matter 
of health, there must be some best meteor- 
ological standards. What are they? 

Well, in a study of factory operatives in 
Connecticut, it was found that their 
greatest output was in spring and fall, 
with decreases during winter and summer 
both. It has also been found that in 
places where there is great seasonal varia- 
tion, the greatest physical activity is 
when the average temperatures ranged 
from 60° F. to 65° F., with a maximum of 
70° F. and a minimum at night of 55° F. 
He concludes also that for best mental 
effort the thermometer should not go 
below 38° F. or rise above 64° F. The New 
York Commission on Ventilation found 
that where men were urged to work, they 
accomplished 28 per cent more work at 
68° F. of temperature and 50 per cent of 
humidity than they did at 86° F. and 80 

er cent of humidity. Even if stimulated 
“ a bonus, they did 23.4 per cent more 
work at 68° F. in the fresh air than they 
did at 75° F. in stagnant air. 

Turn back now to the little table that 
has already told us so much, and compare 
the foregoing figures with those given in 
the table for California. It will be seen 
that both its mid-winter and mid-summer 
temperatures and rainfall (humidity) lie, 
or very nearly lie, within the ideal limits 
for industrial efficiency. It should be 
noted, also, that the ability in California 
to work with windows open throughout 
the entire year gives further advantage in 
productivity. The climate of California is 
thus an economic asset through a ma- 
terially greater effectiveness of labor, 
which not only loses less days from sick- 
ness but has a larger output for each 
working day. Under such conditions, in- 
dustrial success in competition with the 
rest of the country is assured. 


ef & sum up, the benefits of residence in 
California include relatively longer 
life, greater freedom from disease, better 
bodily comfort at much less cost, brighter 
outlook on life, and larger financial re- 
turns from human effort. All these advan- 
tages, directly or indirectly, depend in 
final analysis upon the blessings of local 
climate. 

And if, as some critics would intimate, 
the tempered sunshine of California 
should not be considered as a salable ap- 
purtenance of the real estate on which it 
falls, then there is nothing whatever that 
pertains to human life and happiness any- 
where that is worth the purchase! 
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Lakes in the Sierra 


When the vacation wanderer tn the Sierra comes upon this necklace of emerald lakes 
in El Dorado County, California, he is bound to stop and marvel at the beauty of 
nature’s jewels. In the foreground are the two Angora Lakes, beyond is Fallen Leaf 
Lake and in the distance Tahoe sparkles at the foot of the snowy Nevada Mountains 








eA Gripping Novel 
of ‘Romance and 
eAdventure—an 

Extraordinary Zale of 

a Treasure, a Girl and 


a Race for Both 


The story so far: 
WO ships, the Petrel and the 
Barracuda, equipped with diving 

apparatus set out to salvage jewels sup- 

posed to be*in the sunken Tasmania. 
Aboard the Barracuda, Joan Fairfield, 

vivid with youth and beauty, was making 

the trip in the hope that her father (who 

was on the Tasmania and carried a collec- 
tion of jewels for Emery Ballinger, a rich 

San Francisco financier) had been saved. 

On the same boat, too, was one Julian 

Cheever, man -about town and secre- 

tary to Ballinger (now dead), who 

financed the Barracuda expedition in 
the hope of getting the jewels for 
himself. Captain Rouse, commander 
of the Barracuda, a hard man of evil 
reputation, planned to make the jewels 
his own. 

The Petrel and the Barracuda arrived 

at Diadem Reef about the same time. The 

Petrel was commanded by Captain Ran- 

som, who had with him Griff Harkness, a 

young and adventurous diver who was 

oing to try to recover the lost jewels. 
jae Fairfield, because of the murderous 
tactics of those aboard the Barracuda, 
escaped from the ship and put herself 
under the protection of Captain Ransom 
and Harkness with whom she had become 
friends. After much under water excite- 
ment both parties decided that the jewels 
were not in the sunken 7asmania but had 
been taken ashore by the one castaway 
who had survived the wreck. 
The head-hunters of the jungle one 





night attacked the Barracuda shore- 
party. Griff Harkness and Captain Ran- 
som led their men to the aid of Julian 
Cheever and Captain Rouse. After this 
the two enemy camps joined forces. 

Harkness, hearing from the queen of 
the jungle that she wanted him and think- 
ing to secure the jewels for Joan, agreed to 
accompany the white survivor of the Tas- 
mania (who had been living with the 
natives back in the jungle). The queen 
had the jewels and Harkness induced her 
to send them back to Joan on the con- 
ditions that he remain as royal consort. 
When the messenger had taken the jewels 
Griff turned to the beautiful jungle girl. 
She had seated herself on her couch in an 
attitude of breathless expectancy. 

In the meantime, while Joan was 
examining the jewels. Captain Rouse 
came to her ‘shelter and forcibly took 
them from ‘her. Orokolo, attracted by 
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the noise of combat, ran to Joan’s 
rescue. In a “frenzy of native anger 
he killed Rouse and carried him off into 
the jungle. Soon after this Julian Cheever 
suggested to Joan that they flee with the 
treasure. Joan was hesitant about leaving 
Griff Harkness despite Cheever’s asser- 
tions that Griff was happy with the 
beautiful jungle queen. While they were 
talking Lobb, the castaway, came running 
and shouting “It’s ’im! They’ve got 


“Who?” Julian asked. , 
“*Im—Mister ’Arkness. They’re going 
to kill ’im!” 
Now go on with the story: 
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KNEW it!” cried Joan, terrified. 
“T felt it all along. He is a 
prisoner!” 
“°F is that, orl right,” said Lobb. 
“Tt orl ’appened jist a little w’ile 
ago. ’"E—’e refused the queen. The nerve 
of ’im! Refusin’ of the queen’s favors. 
Gord! She wasn’t arf mad. Gyve orders 
that quick, she did—to ’ave the guv’nor 
done aw’y with unless he changed his 
mind tonight. I slipped aw’y soon as | 
could—t’ give yer the word.” 

“We've got to do something!” Joan 
clasped her hands, and her face was 
drawn. She knew now that Griff was the 
one man in the world for her. 

Ringquist had come up, with Murchr 
son and some of the Kanakas. They 

stood in a silent circle around the 
excited Lobb. 

-“T don’t see that there’s much we 
can do,” Julian murmured. “They’ve 
got him. And there must be nearly a 

- thousand of the blood-thirsty devils. 

What could we do?” 

“You’d stand there—and let them 
kill him?” Joan turned upon him, her 
eyes flashing anger. 

“I’m not a fool,” retorted Julian. 
“T’m not crazy enough to talk about risk- 
ing my life trying to rescue a fellow who 
got himself into that jam.” 

“What kind of a man are you?” Joan 
asked scornfully. 

Julian Cheever knew now that his 
hopes were gone. The game—so far as 
he and Joan were concerned—was ovel. 
A cold wrath possessed him. 

“Whatever you plan to do—you 
needn’t count on me.” And he walked 
away toward the hut. 

Joan turned to the others. “I know 
you ll not desert him. We’ve got to save 
-him. We’ve got to, that’s all!” 
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“You bet ve give a big try,” assented 
Ringquist. 

As her first fright passed off Joan 
found herself planning the rescue expedi- 
tion with the sagacity of a hardened 
campaigner. Ringquist, Paitoto and 
Orokolo were eager with suggestions, and 
as they talked, the scheme took form. 

It was decided to wait till after dark, 
because with their inferior numbers 
nothing could be accomplished in day- 
light. Lobb informed them that the 
ceremonial death dance would not begin 
till two hours after sunset. He was sent 
back to the village lest his absence be 
discovered, and was to give whatever 
assistance he could when the propitious 
moment arrived. 

The sun sank behind the jungle in an 
ominous blanket of clouds, and a queer 
saffron light suffused the sky. The 
fescue party, armed with rifles and pistols, 
was standing in readiness. Joan emerged 
from the ravi, to say that the serang 
would look after Captain Ransom— 
and that she herself intended to go with 
them. She defied all objections. Cheever 
sullenly held to his decision not to take 
part in the rescue, and Joan had a final 
opportunity to tell him scathingly what 
she thought of his cowardice. 

When darkness fell and they were 
teady to depart, Murchison was reported 
il. When Ringquist went to the te to 
ague with him, the Barracuda’s mate 
complained of a fever and swallowed a 
paper of quinine. 


“WT’S me old fever comin’ back,” 
Murchison said. ‘I’m out of the 
show this time, Ring. Ye’ll have to go 
without me.” 
So leaving Julian and the mate in 
their hut, the rescue party crept down 





The spear-man 
returned, accom- 
panied by Lobb. 

“Wot's up, guv’nor?” that 
fantastic remarked. 
two quarreling already?” 
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into the gully, and led 
by Orokolo filed cau- 
tiously along the black trail 
toward the village. 

hen they were out of 
hearing, Julian stood up 
suddenly. 

“Well—” he threw away his 
cigarette nervously— “are you 
ready?” 

Murchison got to his feet 
with alacrity. All trace of his 
recent illness had disappeared. 
His two pistols seemed to glide 
into his hands. 

“Righto,” he said softly. 

“Then come along.” 

“Just a minute,” — said 
Murchison sharply. “Y’un- 
derstand how we split, eh? 
Fifty-fifty.” 

“Oh, you'll get it,” snapped 
Julian. 

“Ye’re jolly well right, I 
will. I just want you to get it 
straight. Ease in.” 

Across the dark clearing 
they proceeded _ stealthily. 
From the interior of the ravt, 
a glimmer of candle-light. 
Julian crept up the steps and 
peered in the doorway. Cap- 
tain Ransom was sleeping. The 
old Malay sat on the floor by his bedside. 
Motioning to Murchison to follow, Julian 
stepped into the house. A floor joist 
creaked. The serang looked around. 

“Put up yer hands!” Murchison said 
with deadly softness, covering the serang 
with his two pistols. 

Julian hurried across the long room 
to the far shadows where the thatched 
roof came down to the floor. It was 
there he had seen Joan hiding the lacquer 


















































hat-box in the yawning mouth of the 
crocodile’s effigy. 

Captain Ransom stirred in his sleep 
and Murchison turned a. pistol toward 
him. The serang, with stoic disregard 
of death, stared into the unwavering 
black eye of the pistol-barrel. 

Then Julian was back, the hat-box 
under one arm. 

“She’s got the key with her,” he 
muttered. “‘Never mind. We can break 
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it open when we’re aboard!” He turned 
and bolted toward the door. Murchison 
backed out, keeping the sick man and the 
serang covered. 

Then Captain Ransom sat up on his 
cot, pointing a long fore-finger at them, 
and his voice, tremulous with emotion, 
cried out: 

“*Good is set against evil, and life 
against death: so is the godly against 
the sinner’!” 

But Julian and Murchison had fled. 

After a hurried descent of the gully, 
stumbling through the darkness, they 
came to the beach. An oppressive calm 
hung over earth and sea. 

“I can’t see the boat.” Julian stood 
staring off across the blackness of the 
bay. Faintly, through the humid still- 
ness of the night came the thump-thump 
of drums. Julian shivered and gripped 
the hat-box tighter. 


He heard Murchison groping 
about. Then: 

“Here we are!” the mate called. 
“Hurry!” 


They waded out to the whale-boat; 
Murchison shoved off; then each took 
an oar and soon they were pulling 
toward the riding-lights of the 
Barracuda. 


Ge accepted the red jasmine 
that Bokuyoba was coquet- 
tishly offering, and stood before her, 
self-conscious and ill at ease. His 
purpose in the village was accom- 
plished but the obligations of a guest 
who had received the opening gift of 
hospitality remained; and he was fully 
aware of the demands of Melanesian 
etiquette. 

“Buwana,” the queen had said as 
he took the frangipani blossom. She 
repeated the word several times, coax- 
ingly. Then she held out her opened 
hands, palms upward. 

“Sebuwana? Sebuwana?” 
question and an appeal. 

A return gift was in order, and upon 
starting for the village Griff had not 
prepared himself for this emergency with 
the knives, axe-blades, tobacco and beads 
of island courtesy. He hastily felt his 
pockets. Pipe, matches, compass—none 
of them would please a woman. His 
pistol? Certainly that would be the last 
thing for him to part with. His pockets 
held nothing else and he felt as if this 
primitive little creature were really a 
queen before whom he stood in poverty, 
unable to acknowledge her kindness; 
penniless commoner before royalty—of 
a sort. 

Then, with immense relief, he re- 
membered his wrist-watch and rose to 
the occasion. He unstrapped it, admired 
it, held it to his ear, and offered it to her 
proudly. Bokuyoba gave little birdlike 
cries of happiness. She studied the face 
of the watch with excited curiosity; 
listened to its ticking as if alarmed as well 

|as amused by the devils within; and then, 
iby .a..gesture, asked him to fasten it 
around her firm, slender arm. 

Thus endowed with a new magic, 
Bokuyoba rose from her iridescent couch. 
She came close to Griff, and her dark 
liquid eyes stared up into his face. Then 
she reached out with a slow, graceful 


It was a 








gesture and gently placed the palm of her 
right hand upon the nape of his neck. 
Griff knew the meaning of this gesture 
as a Melanesian custom. His predica- 
ment would require all—if not more 
than—his wit for escape. 

Bokuyoba drew closer to him and 
spoke hoarsely in her native tongue. 

He gently put her hand down and 
stepped away. 

She gestured toward the couch of the 
birds of paradise, and seeking to humor 
her he sat there. She remained standing 
coyly for a little while, then threw herself 
upon his knees. But Griff had two strong 
codes of color-caste. One of them he 
had brought from America, and although 
Bokuyoba was outside its laws, her skin 
was dark and her features negroid. The 
other he had acquired from contacts with 
the Australians of Torres Straits and the 
Gulf of Papua, where there is no surer 


Hills and Sea 
By Ciara McCreery 


I love the hills more than the sea; 
They have been better friends to me. 


I must be vigilant and brave 


To hold my own with surf and wave; 


Water is wild and full of change, 
Uncertain, treacherous and strange. 


The sea’s unrest increases mine, 
But hills are patient and benign, 


And whether happy, sad or ill 
I can depend upon a hill. 


way of parting company with the decent 
folk of one’s own race than to “go native.” 
Then there was the thought of Joan, the 
companion of his adventure and the 
woman of his heart’s cleanest hope; 
Joan, of his own race, in the clearing 
across the ravine. — 

He lifted the astonished native girl 
off his lap, firmly placed her in a sitting 
position upon the couch, gave her a 
brotherly pat on the back and rose. 

A al of entreaty came from the 
queen thus summarily dethroned. 

Griff shook his head with determination. 

Bokuyoba sprang up with a shrill 
cry of anger, tore the wrist-watch from 
her arm and flung it at him furiously, 
calling out, ‘““Kuboma! Moliasi!” 

The two tall spear-men on guard at 
the entrance lifted the door-flap and stood 
at attention. She snapped out a com- 
mand and they presented their many- 
barbed spear-heads at Griff’s throat. 
At further command one of them raised 
his lance in a gesture of obedience and 
went out again. 

Griff’s hand dropped to the pistol- 
butt in his holster. It should come now, 
he thought—a quick shot between the 
eyes of the remaining savage, and a 
break for freedom down the village street 
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toward the trail. He was confident that 
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he could escape—but to prevent an alarm § ojq chi 
that would send the swift cohorts of the Bp opin 
dabu daima after him he would also have Grit 6 
to kill Bokuyoba. This he could not do. ehat hi 
Animal though she was, he would not aon be 
murder her. And she was his hostess. § yonoea 
He could not repay her infatuation with F yh, ha 
a cowardly bullet. In her own way she Th. 
had been honest with him. So he stood f 4.4: 
and waited while Bokuyoba, ignorant§ ¢, , 25 
that fate had made a friendly decision inf jen) 
her favor, stared at him venomously.f 344 be 
After a few minutes the spear-man alle, 
returned, accompanied by Lobb. af the 
Wot’s up, guv’nor?” that fantastich ip), wl 
remarked. “You two quarreling already?” laws 
Bokuyoba jabbered musically and jprow-b 
Lobb listened with attention. Then hef oc nucte 
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“The queen says as ‘ow she’s givenB Griff cay 
you the white man’s jewels, expectin’§ j.:) one 
to be used like a lady. She remarks® god, 
also, in ’igh indignation, as ’ow sheB oi. ,ing 
gave you buwana, meanin’ love-gift, high = 
and you returned the compliment with® pa, som 
sebuwana, meanin’ you were quite p,,,,/ 
willin’ to be an Adam to ’er Eve§ piunder 
Then you turns ’er down cold andBin 4 . 
starts to walk out on ’er. W’ich, IB he caw L 
don’t need to remind you, is ’ardly§ ing 
common courtesy anywhere in the a oe 
world. That’s w’y Potiphar’s wifeBy. cig 
made trouble for Joseph, my Sunday-Bpet BR 
school teacher used to tell me.” aks & 
“Say to her I am sorry, but that§ yeather ; 
Iam under a_taboo which prevents§ «yp, 
me,” said Griff. is going t 
Lobb translated. Bokuyoba an-§ *«wey 
swered and laughed. iw to | 
“She says as ’ow there’s no such your pam 
taboo and you’re a monumental liat,f yeddin 
guv’nor. An’ I’m afraid she’s right Bieter a 
Think up somethin’ better.” wot it’d b 
“Say that I will go back to my 
camp now and will send her retum§ «y TH 
gifts of white man’s magic things that pala: 
will please her greatly. Say also thatB.ig angri 
she fascinates me and that if mf «cq? ] 
taboo is lifted I will come to see herBjgn’t cou 
again.” Then I th 
wc was a long, excited parle ap 
between Lobb and Bokuyoba, andfiink T w: 


at the end of it Lobb turned to Grif 
with a doleful countenance. 

“It’s no go, guv’nor. She says you'll 
never go back to your camp. Youll 
either become Bokuyoba’s ’usband and 
give her a fine white son to lead ’er tribe, 
or you'll die. You can think it over, 
under guard, until abaht midnight. To 
night’s the night, guv’nor—either you! 
wedding or your funeral. An’ I’m to 
take aw’y your fire-dagger, meaning 
pistol, for she thinks you might get nasty. 
So turn it over like a gentleman to young 
George Lobb, oo’s your friend in need, 
an’ I'll think up a scheme for gettin’ you 
out of this mess.” 

Griff nodded. Not daring to betray 
a gleam of hope, in an attitude of apparent 
submission, he permitted Lobb to take 
his pistol, and, with head bent, walk 
out of the ravi, two spear-points at thelf, 
small of his back. A little later he found 
himself prisoner in a small hut rin 
about with jeering spear-men and sling: 
ers, under command of the shrill am 
contemptuous Meli, who was now wearing 
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his holster and automatic pistol. ‘The 
old chieftain often peered into the muzzle, 
hoping to see the devil that lurked within. 
Griff watched him anxiously, fearing 
that he might accidentally blow out his 
own brains, and perhaps bring down the 
vengeance of the guard upon the captive 
who had slain by sorcery. 

The day waned slowly; the sunlight 
faded; the women of the village began 
to roast sago dumplings for the evening 
mea!. Griff had not seen Lobb for hours 
and began to worry about the cockney’s 
promises of help in the emergency. After 
all, the man was a renegade, more native 
than white; and he was probably slightly 
feeble-minded in addition. His easy 
throw-back into savagery proved, Griff 
suspected, a subnormal intelligence. 
From the doorway of his hut 
Griff saw that the sky had become 
darkened by billowing, slate-blue 
clouds. The rainy season was be- 
ginning, he thought; and it was 
high time that we and Captain 
Ransom were back aboard the 
Petrel. A low mutter of distant 
thunder confirmed his suspicion 
that a storm was brewing. Then 
hesaw Lobb coming toward the hut, 
carrying two large wooden bowls. 

“°Ere’s y’r supper, guv’nor,” 
he said. ‘‘Food an’ drink o’ th’ 
best Bokuyoba_ can provide. 
Look’s like it would be narsty 
weather for the wedding tonight.” 

“What makes you think there 
is going to be a wedding?” 

“Well, it aint reasonable, guv’- 
nor, to think as ’ow you'd go to 
your own funeral instead of to a 


wedding. I gives you credit for 
better sense. Plain suicide, that’s 
wot it'd be.” 


“¥ THOUGHT you were going 
to help me get away,” Griff 

said angrily. 
“So I was, guv’nor. But | 
didn’t count on such a strong guard. 
Then I thought I’d give you me 
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paint and feathers, and dress meself 
up in your clothes to make ’em 
think I was you while ye took a 
stroll through the woods. But 
that’s no good. You’d get aw’y, 
maybe, but where would young 
George Lobb be? Meli’s gang 
would kill me sure. But I’ve 
done one thing: I’ve gone down 
0 your camp and tipped them off.” 
“You damned idiot, why did 
you do that? Suppose they at- 
tempt a rescue? What chance will 
ey have in this jungle against the full 
ace of the dubu daima? They'll all get 
massacred. Lobb, if anything happens 
ike that, I’ll kill you before the club- 
nen start on me.” 
“Don’t get sore, guv’nor, your cap- 
tin’s sick, and the young lady seems to 
boss. She’ll not have nerve enough to 
ad a raid.” 
Griff relapsed into a moody silence 
ind Lobb squatted beside him, chewing 
el-nut with much enjoyment. Pres- 
nly, he saw a horde of spear-men pour 
tt of the dubu daima and form a ring in 
te cleared space which that great ravi 


Joan came into Griff’s 
arms and they clung 
together on a glowing 
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a stamping of feet, a high, sharp singing 
in unison. 

Then out of the jungle back of the 
ravi there came a band of unearthly 
figures! fifteen and twenty feet tall, brightly 
painted with grotesque designs, tufted 
with feathers and garlanded with leaves. 
Sorcerers in masquerade, evidently. Three 
of them carried stakes, which they set 
up in the,center of the ring of dubu daima 
men. 

“What’s all this?” he asked sullenly. 

“Them as just made their entrance,” 
Lobb explained, “are the wizards and 
black magicians. Those are the oung- 
vung masks they’re wearin’. On the 
stakes are the ’eads o’ them three poor 
sailors as was killed down on the beach. 




















carpet of jewels 


Now the dubu daima will do their death 
dance. All this is in your honor, guv’nor. 
A warnin’, too, I might say.” 

The dancing warriors whirled and 
pranced in an intricate pantomime which, 
Griff saw after a while, was in mimicry 
of warfare. They thrust their spears at 
the stakes, howled their battle cries, 
rushed together in a furious melee, 
charged and broke and charged again. 

Suddenly there came a rumble of 
thunder, louder than before. Griff, 
glancing upward, saw that there was a 
menacing greenish tinge in the rolling 
fury of the cloud battalions. Wildness 
on land and wildness in the sky. He felt 
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greatly depressed. It would be miserable 
for Joan and her patient in that camp on 
a night of storm and torrential rain, he 
thought. As for himself, it was Bokuyoba 
or—he shuddered. It seemed incredible, 
all this; like a lurid melodrama, too weird 
to be true. 

Night dropped upon the hills and the 
village like a black cap. The approaching 
storm increased its threats with long rolls 
of thunder and swift flares of sheet- 
lightning. The men of the dubu daima 
lit their pyre and greeted the red tongues 
of flame witha fierce outcry anda brandish- 
ing of spears. 


ene throbbing of wooden drums; the 
slow choral intonation of gibberish 
spells; the rhythmic weaving of another 
dance, in ominous measures and solemn 
attitudes; black figures against the scarlet 
flowers of fire. The flickering light fell 
upon the three masks mounted on the 
stakes. Again Griff shuddered. Then, 
turning to speak to Lobb he observed 
that his renegade ally was no longer sit- 
ting with him on the porch of the hut. 
He had slipped away in the darkness 
while Griff was watching the fire. He 
looked for Meli, the old war-chief, among 
his wardens, but he too had gone. How 
could he send word to Bokuyoba? There 
was no time to lose if he 
were to escape. ' The 
obsession of savage sac- 
rifice could become a 
hysteria beyond control 
among the dubu daima 
men, and at any moment 
the angry queen’s im- 
patience might reach: its 
limit and demand his 
life. He glanced down 
the village street and 
found that it was empty 
of life, as far as ‘the 
flickering light cast by 
the fire would permit 
him to see. The women 
and children were follow- 
ing their code of taboo, 
apparently, and had 
withdrawn into the for- 
est in order not to be 
profaning witnesses of 
the rites of the dubu 
daima. 

Suddenly a dark shape 
came into view, skulking 
in the shadow ef a hut. 
It was advancing by 


furtive, silent rushes 
from the cover of one 
hut to another. He 


watched closely, and saw 
that several other figures, 
apparently natives, were 
following. There was someone dressed 
in white. He counted six of them. They 
seemed to be carrying sticks. Dry 
branches for the fire, maybe. Then a 
glint of metal caught his eyes. A reflec- 
tion from a rifle barrel! 

Fear swept over him like a chilling 
wind; terror grasped him by the throat. 
These were the Kanakas of the Petrel, 
and that slim whiteness betraying itself in 
the night, smaller than the others, could 
only be Joan! A rescue was being at- 
(Continued on page 60) 
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eMany People Who Go to 
the Mountain Playgrounds 

are Learning that the Way to 

See the Best to Be Seen in a 
Rocky Mountain Park is 
From the Back of a Horse 


VIDENCE has been accumu- 
lating during the past two 
years to prove that visitors to 
the national parks of Canada, 
particularly A eh in the Rocky 
ountain area, are not all content to 
make a two or three day stay and then 
hasten breathlessly off, serene in the be- 
lief they have seen all that is to be seen. 

By dressing in a fur coat and sitting on 
a block of manufactured ice some people 
may get a thrill—and certainly a chill— 
but by no stretch of the imagination can 
they 4 considered arctic explorers. It is 
as rational to suppose that eating a clam 
chowder constitutes an experience in deep 
sea fishing. It is being equally uncom- 
plimentary to one’s st Sa to presume 
that by breezing through the atmosphere 
in a swift automobile one may, in a day 
or two, see all there is to be seen in a great 
national park like Jasper, for instance, 
which has an area of more than 5000 
square miles. 

Many people who come to the moun- 
tain playgrounds are discovering this fact. 
They are learning that the only way to 
see the best that is to be seen in a Rocky 
Mountain park, is from the back of what 
the cross word puzzlers describe as an 
equine quadruped which, in plain lan- 





Trail Riding— 








guage, isahorse. And 
that alsoexplains why, 
out in the Canadian 
Rockies, for the past 
two summers, larger 
numbers of visitors have been 
putting riding breeches to the use 

for which they were designed. 

_ This mode of travel is called Trail Rid- 
ing and, like most other things in life, it 
has its ups and downs, especially for the 
beginner. The person who conceived the 
idea of applying the term “tenderfoot” to 
one who undertakes to go trail riding for 
the first time was either singularly lacking 
in imagination or exceedingly tactful. 

Out in the Canadian Rockies the begin- 
ner is not so designated. True, the nomen- 
clature is often varied and picturesque 
but that which is audible is usually “tour- 
ist” or “dude”. But he is never high-hat- 
ted and his period of probation is not pro- 
longed. If he can stick with his horse, 
either on it, ahead of it or behind it for 
fifty miles he can, if he wishes, be admitted 
to the fellowship of the Trail Riders of the 
Canadian Rockies and be presented with 
a medal to prove his claim. There are 
bronze medals, silver medals, and gold 
medals. They vary in design and value 
and are awarded for being valorous, per- 
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severing or just thick-skinned from fifty 
up to twenty-five hundred miles. What 
is given after that I don’t know, but I have 
an idea it may be an equestrian statue. 
To go Gubuiient am speaking 0 
the beginner—the first thing to do is to 
find’ an outfitter. The next is to find a 
trail. For this purpose the outfitter wil 
produce a map that looks like a cross be 
tween a tablecloth in a Chinese restaurant 
and the surface of an ancient oil painting. 
The mass of lines running hither and yon, 
that are chasing themselves in circles like 
a kitten after its tail, are contours and the 
gravy spots are the tops of mountains. 


































There are splotches of anemic blue to re 
resent lakes and dirty grey patches se 
cating ice fields) Meanwhile the stubby 
finger of the outfitter has been wandering 
about with an utter disregard of ice, water 
or unscaled heights and—the moving 
finger having writ—he rolls up the map 
and the candidate wakes somewhere out- 
side to the fact he is going trail riding but 
is still without any exact knowledge of 
where. 

Horses are the most essential thing next 
to a trail. These—early, oh so early in 
the morning—are found standing placidly 
in the corral with a group of gum-chewing, 
innocent-eyed cowboys es them. The 
party having assembled, the introduction 
of riders to fiery steeds commences. The 
most influential looking member will prob- 
ably be hoisted on to the broad back of a 
Napoleonic beast of noble proportions and 

a moderately comfortable gait. Others 
will fare according to their status which is 
not always according to their deserts. 


nt, I ET no one harbor any illusions as to 
ark, the looks of a mountain pony. He 
never was meant for the ring at the Royal 





ou Winter Fair. The chances are he will ap- 
st ay to be a beast which in a pre-natal state 
ttle ad evidently intended to be a camel and 


zils, | had changed his mind on the way. He may 
¢ of | have no definite color. He may seem to 
have been carelessly sprayed with ochre 
on a surface not altogether clean and his 
knees may be baggy as a newspapersman’s 
trousers. No fault may be found with 


( Mount Kerkeslin, Jasper National 
Park, Alberta 





his ears but his back 
will probably be a 
masterpiece of irregu- 
larity. Not even a 
mattress in a country 
hotel could achieve 
its magnificent con- 
tours. Two cupola- 
shaped domes are its 
outstanding features, 
one fore and one aft, 
and in between them 
a deep valley of the 
shadow wherein rests 
the saddle. No doubt 
the amazing shape of 
this back will have 
earned for him the 
appropriate sobriquet 

“Peanuts”. 

Around ' his_ eyes 
may be two wide cir- 
cles, in shape and ap- 
pearance not unlike 
the shell-rimmed 
spectacles which have 
made defective vision 
popular, and the 
eyes may be a watery 
blue. But—and this 
is the redeeming qual- 
ity of all mountain 
ponies—those eyes 
will look at you with 
a wisdom older than 
the pyramids and 
before them your soul 
will wilt and curl up 
like a strip of bacon 
ina hot pan. In one 
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Its Ups an Downs 


By G. H. Lash 










































C Little Shovel Pass, Jasper 
National Park, Alberta 





glance that horse will know more about 
you than your wife or your closest 
friend can learn in years of intimacy. 

Having been properly introduced by 
a cowboy with a jaw like the: prow of 
a ferry boat and the eyes of a cherub, 
who drawls, “I guess this here one: will 
do for you,” thus proving there is al- 
together too much guessing about this 
business, even though you are not 
sure whether he is looking at you or 
the horse, you proceed to mount. 


IN: mounting a horse prop- 


erly, with the easy nonchalance 
of the cowboys, is an art. Like slipping 
gracefully into a dress shirt or eating 
asparagus tips, it is something which 
can be acquired only by experience plus 
agility. For a moderately long-legged 
man it can be performed without 
any particular loss of prestige after a 
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few attempts but for a short-legged man 
it is another matter. Being of the latter 
variety myself I have often wondered why 
the pictures of Napoleon never showed 
the rope ladder. 

The theory is simple. You stand on the 
left of the horse close to the neck with 
your face towards its stern, which is the 
end with the tail attachment. With your 
left hand you grasp the reins and the pom- 
mel firmly, place your left foot in the stir- 
rup and vault gracefully into the saddle. 
If you are short-legged you will discover 
that when your left hand is on the pom- 
mel your left foot won’t reach the stirrup. 
If you put your foot in the stirrup first 
you can only grasp a handful of mane, to 
which any horse—even a mountain pony 
—will take exception. 

So there you will be, gravely 
hopping from one foot to an- 
other like a cat making up its 
mind to cross a puddle, until 
a solemn-faced cowboy sud- 
denly heaves you into the air 
and leaves you suspended there 
with the ground miles away and 
nothing between you and it 
except a restless insecurity. 
Before you have collected your 
wits your attention will prob- 
ably be jolted to bear upon 


with having a few wits. You are entering 
that matchless brotherhood, the frater- 
nity of those who ride among the hills. 

It is well you should begin to trust 
“Peanuts.” For trails, like human nature, 
are of variable quality. They weave and 
wind among the trees where the shadows 
flit and dance. They cross the swift green 
streams all splashed with milk and the 
water purls against your boots, held loose 
beside the stirrups while “Peanuts,” like 
an awkward scow, forges his relentless 
course across the ford. Those trails cling 
like frightened fingers to the edge of fear- 
some bluffs with yawning chasms below 
and “Peanuts” always walks uncon- 
cernedly along the outer edge, occasion- 
ally leaning over to nip a clump of grass 


Shop Girls 


By Marion STEWARD 


~ 


There is a fine, high courage in their kind, 
But precious few who notice it, or find 

A word to praise the girl who works when faint 
And keeps her post when pallor shows through 


Trail Riding—Its Ups and Downs 


kin may be called upon to do the most 
surprising things and the wise rider soon 
learns to let his mount go about these 
things in his own way. With all the slow 
care of an elephant stepping across the 
body of his trainer, he will pick his way 
among a tangle of upturned roots. He will 
not think twice about climbing the side of 
a bank which, it would seem, only a go:it 
could climb. He will choose an unfaltering 
ath through great jumbles of rocks and 
ee has been known to cross a river on one 
log like a lumberjack! 
he thing “Peanuts” dislikes most is a 
slicker. This is a garment designed as a 
protection against rain and it is tied to the 
back of the saddle when the weather is 
fine. It has no particular shape, is always 
made to fit a seven-foot man 
and contains about twenty- 
five yards of oilskin carelessly 
sewed around a hole. You put 
your head through this hole, 
when you find it, drape the 
rest of the bell tent around 
yourself and the saddle and 
then the weather clears up. 
Getting into it is quite a trick, 
especially on asaddle. The hole 
is never where it ought to be and 
“Peanuts” is sure to object to 
the rustling of the garment 


more immediate dangers. You mn parm; while you are looking for it. 
will discover your horse has Too few to thank the clerk who stands all day My advice is to dismount, hide 
wheeled suddenly and, when And sends contented patrons on their way behind a tree and to put on 


your heart has stopped kissing 
your Adam’s apple, you will 
be able to offer silent thanks- 
giving to the memory of the 
soul who invented a saddle 
with a pommel and to learn, 
to your astonishment that the 
trail ride has.begun. 

Trail riding is an excellent 
leveller of castes. It founds 
companionships more quickly 
than perhaps any other form 
of exercise and that may be 
one of the reasons for its grow- 
ing popularity. Within a mile 
or two, between bumps, you 
will discover a lot that is 
likeable in the chap ahead of you and 
the one behind you, just as you are 
also finding out that there appear to be 
numerous mysterious knobs on parts of 
your person which, hitherto, you had 
considered to be smoothly surfaced. 
This latter discovery, no doubt, will 
cause you to determine that if ever 
again you go trail riding you will ask for 
a side saddle so that you may ride out on 
one side and back on the other. Perhaps 
it is true that between fellow sufferers 
there exists an affinity, as witness the 
relish with which women chatter of afflic- 
tions borne and the male of the species of 
golf. Whatever the reason may be, it is 
true that within an hour, as far as the 
vagaries of your steed will permit, you are 
conversing with your fellows like bosom 
friends and into your heart there begins to 
creep a genuine liking for what you are 
doing. You may even deign to look with a 
little more favor upon that model of im- 
perfection, “Peanuts,” and to credit him 


Well pleased with goods, not thinking of the 
girls 
Who serve like minute men—despite their curls 
And polished nails and facial applique. 
What soldiers need be more alert than they, 
Those girls who serve the shoppers, penny-tight? 
They smile all day, and leaving, smile at night; 
Then, blithely swinging on the straps, they take 
That daily pilgrimage all workers make 
On street cars bulging with the straining crowd, 
And reach their homes, unruffled, gay and proud! 


from its precarious bed. They stumble 
over slides with a shuddering mass of 
rocks above and below. They creep beside 
great glaciers, older than the oldest man- 
made thing and climb to the wind-swept 
heights where even the trees can’t grow, 
but where brave patches of forget-me- 
nots, all unconscious of their heroism, 
bloom like little bits of fallen sky in hol- 
lows right beside the snow. They fling 
prints, into the valleys where the deep 
shadow of the mountain broods forever 
and they sweep merrily by lakes of emer- 
ald and jade and others where the fire of 
the opal lies imprisoned. 


GB Resist are wilful things. True 
nomads, these, wandering where 
and how they please and the reason is 
soon plain why good looks have been 
gatrificed for strength, agility and intelli- 
ape in the selection and breeding of 
ain ponies. 
At any moment “Peanuts” and his 








the slicker out of sight or to 
leave it on the back of the 
saddle and get wet. 

I remember one venturesome 
soul who refused to heed this 
advice. He remained aloft 
and he also made the mistake 
of putting the slicker over his 
head before he had definitel\ 
charted the hole. He was in 
that position when his horse 
turned its head and saw him 
With a leap and a frightened 
squeal the horse dashed along 
the trail with a bouncing 
shrouded figure on his back, 
emitting muffled cries for help, 
until the sympathetic sweep of an over- 
hanging bough brought the mad proces- 
sion to an undramatic close. 

But these are the things which add zest 
to life on the trail. These and the won- 
drous beauty all about; the snow-clad 
hills and the waterfalls that hang like 
vagrant silver threads to the side of them: 
the rippling brooks and the polished lakes 
and the sense of a satisfying companion- 


ship. 

And late at night when the hills hav: 
vanished into the purple mist and “Pea- 
nuts” has wandered off to graze in the 
beaver meadows; when you have gathered 
about the camp fire’s fragrant warmth. 
you will find your heart is no longer filled 
with a want that can’t be met and your 
soul no longer craves for the things that 
cannot be. For these things are, and the 
things of man and a man-made world 
seem far away indeed. Only the stars 
swinging low in the blue-black vault of 
sky seem near. 
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COURTESY OF G. WM. me 
Only a Barefoot Boy 


The memory of carefree youth and the happy 
hours spent afield is graphically represented by 
this photograph of Norman Purviance taken 
in the heart of the beautiful Sellway National 
Forest Reserve between Idaho and Montana 
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Have You Joined in the Dance Around the Golden Calf? 


T’S so tempting. It sounds so easy. The regular route is 

thirty, forty. years long and tough going every step, 
usually with disappointment at the end. But.the short-cut is 
easy, pleasant, effortless and brief. In three years, in six 
months, in sixty days, without doing anything more difficult 
than signing checks, you are there, you’ve got a fortune, 
you’re.independent for the rest of your life. All you need is 
nerve, cash and luck.. Didn’t Bob Andreson pile up nearly a 
quarter million in three years starting with an investment of 
less than ten thousand in Tractor stock, pyramiding all the 
way? Didn’t Smith make $40,000 out of Paper common ina 
year and a half, starting with $5000? Didn’t that patent- 
medicine peddler build up more than a hundred thousand 
out of a capital of $2000 by buying Bank of Italy early? 

Yes, it’s tempting. And many of the stories of fortunes— 
mostly paper fortunes—amassed through stock speculation 
in a comparatively short time are true. That’s why we’ve 
seen everybody and his wife play the stock market, gyrate 
around the golden calf with an abandon unprecedented for 


decades. 
It was a weird, uncanny, unbelievable spectacle, that wild 


v gv 


dance of the speculation-mad hordes in the early. spring of 
A.D. 1928. For a year or more corporate earnings and 
profits had..been shrinking. .Unemployment during the 
winter had become a national problem, yet the hundreds of 
millions tossed by fevered speculators into the market with 
orders to buy, buy, buy made it possible for stocks to rise 
continually, to-go through the ceiling and keep on going 
until the leading speculative issues were yielding less than 
three per cent interest on top prices. 

More than three years ago we opined in these columns 
that stocks would continue to rise in- sympathy with the 
falling interest rate until they sold on the basis of a five-per- 
cent yield. Well, they did it and surpassed it. Many of them 
are selling at prices that yield the buyer only three per cent 
and, in the cases of various bank stocks, even less. How long 
they can stay at this height nobody knows. It depends on 
the speculators. The moment a sufficient number of them gets 
panicky or tries to cash in, the decline to a more reasonable 
basis will begin. While the enthusiasm lasts and everybody 
buys indiscriminately, the gay airplane of speculation can 
maintain itself above the clouds, out of sight of solid earth. 
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Nothing is Lost But Paper Profits When Stocks Tumble 


WIDE -SPREAD speculation is nothing new. Waves of 
it have been sweeping across the country, across the 
civilized world at regular intervals, impelled by the universal 
desire to acquire leisure and luxury without effort. Fifty 
years ago all California tossed its surplus funds far more 
recklessly into Comstock shares that it is today betting on 
Bank of Italy stock; barbers, bootblacks and bankers par- 
ticipated joyously in this orgy of mining-stock speculation of 
half a century ago, but they got quicker action. Fortunes 
were made and lost overnight; then as now intrinsic value 
and earning power had little to do with the erratic course of 
share prices. They shot up and slumped down again 
responsive to manipulation, rumors and the whim of the 
crowd whose wild purchases enabled the insiders to unload at 


high figures. 
That’s the crucial point, the fine art in the trade of specu- 
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The Spirit of Los Angeles 


WEEN the hand-tooled posies are being passed around, 
you’ve got to hand the biggest bunch to our old friend 
with the large megaphone, the City of the Angels. Some 
people, especially those into whose ribs her elbows have been 
digging, maintain that Los Angeles has many faults, but 
cowardice and inertia are not among her shortcomings. Con- 
sider the foundation of Los Angeles, the basis that existed at 
the foot of-the Sierra Madre for the growth of a metropolitan 
city. Except for climate and beauty of setting, there was 
none. In the long drowsy, dusty years when a handful of 
adobe houses clustered around the church of the Madonna 
of the Angels, throughout the first century of its existence 
Los Angeles remained merely one of a score of Mexican cow 
towns that carried on, unnoticed, in the warm Southwest. It 
had no harbor worth mentioning, no large rivers, no mines, 
no hinterland, little water, no trade. All these things, the 


lation: to know when to unload, to sell and salt away the 
profits. Any fool can start speculating with a purchase, but 
it takes a wise man to know when to sell. In the present 
three-year stock boom many of these wise men have been 
fooled. They sold too early, failing to realize that the en- 
thusiasm of inexperienced speculators would induce them to 
keep on buying long past the logical peak. However, nobody 
has gone broke yet through selling out and taking his profits. 

Like all its predecessors, the present stock boom will 
eventually come to an end, many paper fortunes will be 
wiped out and many thousands will kick themselves 
vigorously for having hung on too long, but their losses will 
have no effect on the productive or earning power of the 
nation. Let’s remember that a stock boom is a symptom, 
not a cause, and refuse to become scared when the deflation 


comes. 


’ ’ 


and the Fallibility of Man 


stones upon which a big city is built, Los Angeles had to 
create. It did create them—when the health and climate 
seekers arrived. And then Los Angeles needed more water. 
So the city went hundreds of miles to the north, built an 
aqueduct and got the water. But it wasn’t enough, so Los 
Angeles is now preparing to get more from the Colorado 
River, lifting this water 1700 feet with the electricity to be 
generated by the river. 

When a community of such spirit is confronted with a dis- 
aster like the breaking of the St. Francis dam, it does not sit 
down and wail. Though Los Angeles can’t resurrect the 
dead, it can take care of their families and it can make good 
the damage done. That will cost money, but with a million 
people to share the’ cost, the individual burden will not be 
heavy. In fact, a slight increase in the comparatively low 
water rates of Los Angeles will produce sufficient revenue to 
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THE WORK OF REBUILDING BEGINS 


Above: Undaunted, residents of the San Francisqutito Valley, 

California, the district swept by the torrent of water loosened tn 

the St. Francis Dam burst, start the work of rebuilding. This 

photo shows workmen beginning the task of reconstructing one of 
the highway bridges near Saugus, Cal. 





HANDLE WITH CARE 


Above: That’s the order given to old man Neptune by 

Robert Dollar as 18,000,000 Petaluma eggs left San 

Francisco for South America. Left to right: Robert 

Dollar, Gayle Martin as Miss Buenos Aires, Elaine 

Maxwell as Miss Petaluma and Horacio Rovira, 
the Argentine Consul 


SMILES OF VICTORY 


Below: Miss Ardoth Schneider, a student at 
Long Beach University, who recently gained the 
distinction of winning the first race for women 
jockeys ever carded at a recognized race meeting 
in the history of the turf in America, when she 
won the Coronado Town Plate with 
“Holly Boy” 





BIG HAT BUT NOT HIGH 


Below: As big as this hat is it still perches on top of E. E. 
Spafford’s head. The National Commander of the 
American Legion is shown wearing the sombrero which was 
presented to him by the Alamo Post of San Antonio, 
Texas, where the National Convention will be 
held in October 
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amortize a bond issue large enough to satisfy all claims aris- engineer does not become infallible because he is employed 
ing out of the catastrophe. by a city or county. Los Angeles—or rather the men in con- 
Don’t worry about Los Angeles. As the Portland Journal trol of its water and power department—resented state 
says: “One can only admire again the spirit with which Los “interference” in their projects and through political pres- 
Angeles answers each new handicap. . . . . Los Angeles has sure had state supervision removed. The moment the criti- 
its problems, but it solves them. She is both anexample and cal, impartial eye of outside experts was removed, they took 
an inspiration.” a blundering chance. And we have all heard of the tragedy 
Nevertheless we hope that the next California legislature that followed. 
will provide state supervision of municipal dam construc- State supervision of ali dam construction must be re- 
tion. The St. Francis dam disaster has demonstrated that an _ stored at the earliest possible moment. 
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How White Elephants May Help the Cause of Boulder Dam 


(CONGaESS will make no appropriation for the Boulder In the meantime, let’s pray for the enlightenment of 
or any other Colorado River dam at this session. That’s Arizona during the interval. That’s a big job. For ten years 
a fact. Everybody knows it. With a presidential election Arizona has blocked every move to develop the Colorado. 
coming along, our Washington friends are not willing to stir To Governor Hunt and his allies the Colorado River is a 
up the rancor and bitterness that will inevitably accompany political asset they don’t want to surrender. It may be 
the steam rollering of Arizona’s opposition. Senator Hiram _ necessary to reappoint the portly Arizona governor minister 
Johnson probably knows that his fight for immediate action to Siam in order to get the Boulder Dam built. In Siam 
is hopeless, but he’s got to go through the motions for the _ with the other white elephants he would be a national asset. 
benefit of the optimistic home folks. Also, the more he fights Perhaps Senator Johnson can induce the President to make 
now, the easier will be the task when Congress reassembles_ the appointment. It would be worth more to him than a 
after the fall election. favorable committee report. 


Why Does Private Mississippi Valley Land Get Flood Protection Free? 


PEAKING of floods and dams, what’s the idea of Con- land along other rivers has to pay the lion’s share of such 

gress in relieving the land owners of the lower Mississippi _ protection, we’ll get him free of all charges a permit to build 
Valley of all reclamation costs under the guise of flood con- camp fires in any of the National Forests and a pass en- 
trol and placing the entire expense on the nation? Ifanyone _ titling him to swim the Mississippi from its source to its 
of our readers can produce one good reason why the protec- mouth. If free flood protection is a service to be rendered by 
tion of private land along the lower Mississippi should be _ the Federal Government, we know of several pieces of river 
wholly paid for by the Federal Government while private bottom land we’d like to have Uncle Sam reclaim for us. 
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Uncle Sam’s Luss is the Lumbermen’s Gain 


HEN William B. Greeley resigned as chief of the whole task; he expressed his thoughts logically, interestingly, 

Forest Service, the Government in the opinion of forcefully; he yielded gracefully in small matters, but in big 
many competent observers lost its most valuable servant. issues he was granite. 
For eight years Colonel Greeley was the boss of a hundred As manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
and fifty million acres; under his administration the recrea- Col. Greeley’s field will be narrower, but the task confront- 
tional and grazing use of the National Forests reached its ing him is far more difficult. If he can bring about closer 
present peak; he brought about better, more harmonious cooperation among the country’s commercial lumbermen, if 
relations with the various forest users, yet he defeated every he can induce the lumbermen to regulate their cut in line 
effort of selfish private interests to break down established with the market’s demands, if he can help them to stop 
policies for their own pecuniary profit. He had the un-_ the waste involved in selling lumber below cost, he will 
speakable Fall to contend with, and beat him; he success- have opened the way to the adoption of scientific forest 
fully resisted the efforts of the Western stockmen to estab- management on a broad scale. For it is only the lumber- 
lish vested rights in the grazing areas of the National man making a profit on his operations who is able and 
Forests, yet his success did not leave rankling sores. A clear willing to adopt those costlier methods that will protect 
thinker, he always saw every problem in its relation to the _ the forests of the future. 


, , , ¢ 


They’1l Pocket Hoover If He Doesn’t How! Out Loud 


Sx months ago we were kinda lukewarm about Herbert Vares are so:afraid that they’ll combine against him, such a 
Hoover’s candidacy for the Republican nomination. Of man deserves the enthusiastic support of every voter placing 
course we were for him; we knew that he’d make an efficient, national above party welfare. The quality of the opposition 
strictly honest chief executive with marvelous organizing has made us snorting, pawing, bellering Hoover partisans. 

ability and a vision encompassing the entire world, but we But, mates, as we pointed out once before, it isn’t the size 
were wondering whether long sojourn in Washington plus and quality of popular support that counts in a national con- 
his ambition hadn’t made too “regular” a party man out of vention dominated largely by hand-picked Southern and 
him. Well, the developments of the last three:months, the Eastern delegates. Remember how Daugherty and his oily 
kind of opposition his candidacy has stirred up. have dis- gang greased Harding across the plate? Hoover will be 
pelled all doubts as to his independence of thought and pocketed by similar methods unless we how! so loudly that 
action. Any man who is so bitterly opposed by all the hide- _ the manipulators of the political marionettes will get scared 
bound party wheel horses, any man of whom the Sam and allow the popular will really to express itself on the floor 
Butlers, the Hilleses, the Willises, the Watsons and the of the convention. Do your howling early and keep it up! 
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UP A TREE 


Below: A wounded mountain lion 1s treed during 

the first annual Colorado lion hunt in the vicinity of 

Glenwood Springs, Colo., in which more than fifty 
huntsmen engaged 





COUNTRY’S FIRST WOMAN SUPERIOR 
COURT JUDGE IS APPOINTED 
AT LOS ANGELES 
Below: Georgia Bullock, only woman magistrate in Cali- 


fornia and a judge of the municipal court in Los Angeles, 
cvas appointed to serve three months on the superior bench 
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THE MAN 
BEHIND THE 
OARS 


Coach Ky Ebright of 
the University of Cali- 
fornia crew that de- 
feated Washington at 
Seattle. This was the 
first time the Washing- 
ton crew ever suffered 




















defeat on their own waters although they lost to California 
last year on the Oakland Estuary. The California crew will 
row in the Poughkeepsie Regatta, June roth, after which 
they will train for the Olympic trials on the Schuylkill, July 
6. Since western crews have always finished well up in 
front in the Poughkeepsie Regatta, California and Wash- 
ington are among the favorites. If either wins the trials 
at Philadelphia it will be the first time a western crew has 
ever represented the United States at the Olympic Games 





DON’T TRY THIS OFF YOUR 
PIANO 


Above: Lieutenant Thomas Fisher just after he 

decided to leave the U. S. Navy plane in which 

he was flying and drop down on the Naval Air 
Station at San Pedro, California 
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RESENTING: 
Homer P.. Rainey: The Youngest College President 
Miss Mayme Ziegelman: Expert Lumber Broker 
Mrs. John Bruce Dodd: Founder of Father's Day 
Victor Peterson: A Dry-Farm Grower of Tulips 
John Davis: Boy Scout Earner of a Merit Badge 


Youngest College President 


HE West, for the first time in his- 
tory, has supplied a college _presi- 
“dent for the Mid-West. Eastern 
and mid-western newspapers have given 
an unusual amount of space to the 
fact, partly because he is the first from 
the West, partly because of the excellence 
of his record. Aside from these distinc- 
tions, Dr. Homer P. Rainey is the young- 
est college president in the United States; 
younger ft many who are attending 
colleges and universities of the nation as 
students. He is thirty-two years of age, 
born in Clarksville, aaa January 19, 
1896. The next youngest in the list of 
presidents of institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the United States is his senior by 
three years. 

The election of Dr. Rainey as president 
of Franklin college, Franklin, Indiana, 
came last summer while he was a professor 
in the department of education at the 
University of Oregon. His inauguration 
followed in September. 

A farmer boy who worked his way 
through Austin College at Sherman, 
Texas, by milking cows, caring for chil- 
dren, washing dishes and waiting on 
tables; who cherished an ambition to be- 
come a minister but later found that his 
love of teaching was greater—that is 
Franklin’s new president; an athlete as 
well as scholar, for he was a star at foot- 
ball, baseball, basketball, track, tennis, 
swimming and bowling while in college 
and established a time record at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in obtaining his degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. 

As a college boy he was a debater and a 
member of the glee club, in addition to 
athletic activities and the responsibility 
of working his own way through school. 
His singing proved a valuable asset, for 
he led evangelistic singing at Baptist re- 
vivals for several summers during his 
college course. The services were con- 
ducted throughout the southern states. 
His athletic prowess also was a decided 
advantage, as he pitched professional 
baseball for two summers, in 1917 in the 
Texas-Oklahoma league, in 1919 in the 
Texas league. 

When he was twenty-two years of age 
and a junior in college he acted as assist- 
ant pastor of the First Baptist church of 
Sherman, Texas. The pastor of the 


church, which had a congregation of about 


fifteen hundred, enlisted in the army in 
social service work and the youth was 
left in his place as minister. For a year, 
working and taking part in student activi- 
ties, as well as carrying on full academic 
work, Rainey acted as pastor, performing 
marriage ceremonies, delivering funeral 
orations, conducting church services and 
visiting members of the congregation. In 
September, 1918, he went into the United 
States Infantry with the 32nd division; 
was in an officers’ training camp at the 
time of the armistice; was discharged from 
the army in December, 1918; went back 
to college, made up the work he had missed 
and graduated with his class. 

To fulfill his ambition to become a min- 
ister, Rainey found it necessary to take up 
graduate work; to take up graduate work 
it was necessary to teach to gain funds, so 
he returned to the academy of the college 
from which he had been graduated, 
taught mathematics and acted as vice- 
principal. 

“Then it was I found that my love of 
teaching was greater than my love of 
preaching,” he said. “So I resolved to 
enter the field of education as a life work.” 

He went to the University of Chicago 
for his graduate work, after two years’ 
additional teaching in the college as an 
instructor in education. He obtained 
his Master of Arts degree in June, 1923, 
and in August, 1924, his Doctor of Philoso- 
phy degree. He set a time record forthe 
latter, taking full academic work and 
writing his thesis in a single year. The 
degree was awarded with Magna Cum 
Laude, next to the highest honor at the 
university. While engaged on the degree 
he also had ushered at night for eleven 
weeks at the grand opera house. 


| BY September, 1924, he came West, as 
an associate professor in the depart- 
ment of education at the University of Ore- 
gon. Two years later he was advanced toa 
professorship. Then came his election as 
a college president, just three years after 
obtaining his Ph. D. degree. -Since taking 
up his duties in the West: he has written 
several monographs on school finance and 
published eight articles on éducation in 
national magazines, all in two years’ time. 
He is an authority on school taxation and 
finance, as well as on problems of second- 
ary education in Oregon. : 
Concerning the choice of a western pro- 
fessor as president of a mid-western col- 
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lege, Dr. Rainey sees the hint of a trend to 
recognition of education in the West by 
educators of the eastern and mid-western 
section. It is certain that the choice of 
college presidents is now falling upon the 
shoulders of younger men. 

Lyte T. KELtine. 
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A Woman Lumber Broker 


r “HE feminine American population 
can talk fluently in terms of meas- 
urements of dress and millinery 

materials, but to Miss Mayme Ziegelman 
the subject of lumber measurements is as 
familiar as yards of dress fabric to the rest 
of us. She has been a lumber broker for 
many years and with a reputation built on 
her own forcefulness has at times been 
recognized as a power behind the log 
market of the Northwest. 

As far back as Miss Ziegelman can re- 
member, she says, she always wanted to 
be a boy, had been more interested in her 
father’s business than a girl would nor- 
mally be. He was a mill man in Wisconsin, 
and when, in her teens, she found it neces- 
sary to earn a livelihood, it was natural 
for her to seek employment in a local lum- 
ber company’s ofhce. In 1910 her family 
moved to Portland, Oregon, where lumber 
was a leading industry, and she became 
associated immediately with the largest 
lumber company in western Oregon. 
Every phase of the industry was fascinat- 
ing to her and she proceeded to make her- 
self indispensable by mastery of pertinent 
details relating to timber. Ordering and 
buying, even the details of logging camp 
operation, became her work and her inter- 
est. She visited the camps at Corcoran, 
Oregon, and later from her office desk even 
superintended the superintendent in charge 
of the logging end. 

Miss Ziegelman’s knowledge of the 
workings of the timber world caused a 
radical change in the market at one time. 
For a long period she had been realizing it 
was necessary to raise the prices of logs 
throughout the Northwest, or find many 
organizations going to the wall. Since the 
authority was within her jurisdiction sh« 
dared the announcement of an increase in 
timber price. The mills listed as the com- 

any’s customers respected and accepted 
her business methods in announcing the 
raise, and other operators followed suit. 

Not only was the determination of policy 
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@ Dr. Homer P. Rainey, former- 
ly a professor at the University 
of Oregon, now president of 
Franklin College in Indiana, 1s 
the youngest college president in 
the United States. A farmer boy, 
he has worked his own way 


her responsibility, but her success in meet- 
ing new conditions increased that responsi- 
bility in great measure. She th i pay- 
rolls, extended credits and charges, ap- 
proved freight bills and all orders for the 
saw mill, logging camps and the office. 

She knew the evils of waste—there is 
much of it in the logging business—but 
being as familiar with timber as any saw- 
mill man she controlled the waste to a 
large degree. Of course, working with 
timber, the fire hazard had to be con- 
sidered. In the emergency of a forest fire 
jeopardizing the mill’s property, it was 
she who acted as fire chief, supplementing 
the forest service activity. | Aree 
to be wired? Miss Ziegelman wired. 
rain-swollen river? Miss Ziegelmam’ ar- 
ranged for tow boats and boom men to 
save the floating rafts. Investments to 
be made? Miss Ziegelman’s shrewd finan- 
cial judgment was called upon. This last 
experience was to serve her to a good pur- 
pose for a later development. 


HE many responsibilities caused 
an increasing desire for further 
participation in the company’s expand- 
ing business, a cooperative and profit- 
sharing one. Her request met with a 
counter offer of increased salary but 
no share in what she considered her 
just due. Then she determined to 
branch out as a lumber broker for 
herself. Since she had had charge of 
the log sales department of the largest 
organization of its kind, every log-buying 
sawmill man knew her. She received their 
unstinted encouragement. In this field 


until now reserved for men, she could dem- 
onstrate her ability. In 1920.she had dis- 
posed of one hundred million feet of saw 
logs and each year had exhibited her in- 
creased selling ability. 

“T was giving up a lucrative, unusually 





MARKHAM PHOTO 
Miss Mayme Ziegelman, 
lumber broker, is the only 
woman of the Northwest in 
the field of finance operation. 
She heads her own business, 
the Multnomah Finance 
Company and the Equitable 
Mortgage Company 


Q Victor Peterson 
knows how to make 
a Utah desert blos- 
som like the rose. 
He “dry-farms” 
tulips, supplying 
four states on Moth- 
er’s Day 


large income, for a gambling possibility, 
but I owed it to myself to try it,” she ex- 
plains. “I had theories about a woman’s 
appearance being an asset, and I lived up to 
those theories. It merely meant guarding 
myself, and using every available force as 
an asset. Just because I was in a man’s 
work was no reason for overlooking femi- 
nine appearance. And I have always be- 
lieved that, in any job, a woman must save 














(Mrs. John Bruce Dodd of - 
Spokane, Washington, is founder 
of Father's Day, observed the third 
Sunday in June and, aside from 
its sentiment, of benefit to haber- 
dashers and the tobacco trade. Mrs. 
Dodd (below) is known tnterna- 
tionally as creator of “Children of 
the Sun,” inimitable studies of the 
American Indian, modeled 
from life 
















for her morale as well as for her comfort. 
The strength of knowing, because of a 
bank account, defeat must not be ac- 
cepted, but only counted as a temporary 
halt in progress, is an encouragement to 
any woman in business. Assured I was 
making a success as a lumber broker I 
branched out as the only woman of the 
Northwest in the field of finance opera- 
tion, and started in 1924 the Multnomah 
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Finance Company and the Equitable 
Mortgage Company. 

“T am not permitting the two man-size 
jobs to control me. I play golf, dance, 
sew—yes, even dresses—and motor, and 
I can wash my car as clean as any house- 
wife her home.” 

Miss Ziegelman’s strong personality is 
obviously that of the sportswoman and 
executive who, once taking hold of any 
form of business, can carry it to a success- 


ful finish. Cyritta P. Linpner. 
wy aN 
Founder of 


Father's Day 


THER’S Day, 
the third Sunday 
in June, is recog- 

nized at last. The move- 
ment isa tribute to Wil- 
liam J. Smart, a G. A. 
R. veteran whose “mili- 
tary attitude of the 
soul” prompted the in- 
spiration. Mrs. John 
ruce Dodd, his daugh- 
ter, launched the move- 
ment in her home town, 
Spokane, Washington, 
as a tribute to a father 
who had reared his 
motherless group alone. 
Mrs. Dodd is nation- 
ally known as a writer 
ot legends, and intcr- 
nationally as creator of 
“Children of the Sun”, 
inimitable tribal studies 
of American Indians, 
modeled from life. 

‘Tt was in 1910 that 
Mrs. Dodd drew up a 
petition addressed to 
the ministerial associa- 
tion of Spokane urging 
such constructive teach- 
ing from the pulpit as 
would point out the 
importance of a father’s 
place in the home, concerning the protect- 
tion of womanhood and children, training 
of children, and safeguarding the marriage 
tie. Newspapers helped to launch the 
movement but for a time did not treat the 
subject seriously, intimating facetiously 
that father’s main duty in life was-to pay 
the bills and crank the Ford. After con- 
siderable misunderstanding about the 
date, the third Sunday in June was ac- 
cepted and is now generally known as 
Father’s Day. A red or white rose is sug- 
gested as the symbol. Untib recently 
greeting cards have marked the day but 
ee gifts seem now to be favored. 

Taberdashers spend huge sums in prepara- 
tion for the consequent trade, and tobac- 
conists also reap a harvest. 

Grace W. Hircucock. 
\Y YS 


A Tulip Farmer in Utah 


N northern Utah Victor Peterson 
raises one hundred thousand tulips 
every year and makes about the same 
number of intermountain women happy 
on Mother’s Day. Also he is proving, in 
one corner of a dry-farm state, how it may 


be possible to rival Holland in the bulb 
business, and is giving his native town an 
opportunity to gain as wide a reputation 
for tulips as Rocky Ford has for canta- 
loupes or Portland for roses. His business 
is based on the Mother’s Day market and 
on lessons drawn from the native wild 
sego lily, Utah’s state flower. “Sego”’ is 
the Ute Indian name for this very hardy, 
showy and exceedingly prolific bulb, 
Calochortus Nuttallit. 

You who are not a florist may think the 





A Boy Scout Winner 


John Davis of Spokane, Washington, an Eagle Scout, 1s shown earning 

his cooking merit badge. He dug a hole in the side of the hill with an open- 

ing in the top for a chimney, built a fire in the flat bottom oven and left it for 

two hours in order to dry the moisture from the ground. He then raked out 

the embers, plugged the chimney, put bread dough and a rice pudding 1n 

the oven and placed a flat stone against the opening. In due time the bread 
and the pudding were removed, baked to the required perfection 


white carnation is the most appropriate 
flower for Mother on her annual fete day 
but any florist will tell you that if he is to 
raise enough carnations to supply the de- 
mand on that day he will have a glutted 
market the rest of the year. So, business- 
like, he turns to the tulip which in most 
states blooms naturally about the second 
Sunday in May, and which, as Victor 
Peterson has discovered, will grow without 
irrigation in a state like Utah where, in a 
valley like his, the rainfall is about fifteen 
inches each year. He found this out by 
noting how well the sego lily, similar to 
the mariposa lily of California, grows 
among the sage-brush, lies dormant 
through the hot, dry summer and emerges 
serenely the following spring. So he 
bought an acre of dry-farm land, ploughed 
it, manured it heavily in December, let it 
lie fallow through the summer and in late 
fall put in the tulip bulbs, one hundred 
thousand being required for the acre. As 
fertilizer is obtained in his locality for 
forty cents a load; as the first Bloom more. 
than pays for the bulb; as new bulbs grow 
each year, and as there is an unlimited de- 
mand for these tulips in Idaho, Wyoming, 





Interesting Westerners 


Utah, and Nevada, you can easily see that 
the tulip business might rival the poultry 
business in counting your chickens both 
before and after they are hatched. 
Peterson’s success is due to what might 
be called horticultural insight as well as 
business foresight. He lives in Hyrum, a 
town conspicuous for its thrifty citizens 
of Danish descent, for its dairy products 
and for the dry-farms that lie all about ir. 
He started his floral business by convert- 
ing the finest burdock patch in the county 
into rows of swect 
peas. There was a 
ready market for sweet 
peas in the county, 
most of the county 
people having old-world 
associations and accus- 
tomed to seeing a 
bunch of flowers in 
banks, restaurants, 
stores, and markets, as 
well as in their Euro- 
pean homes. His regu- 
lar customers for flowers 
netted him far more 
than the day’s wages for 
which he had been 
working, so he started 
raising perennials, glad- 
ioli and tulips, espe- 
cially tulips. The first 
tulip bulbs were bought 
at two cents each, for 
he  thriftily waited 
until December, after 
the fall demand was 
over and others had 
planted. He had cov- 
ered the ground with 
straw, and although 
snow had come was 
able to plant the tulips 
December fifteenth. 
From then on he in- 
creased the stock of 
bulbs until he had 
enough to plant the 
dry-farm acre. He 
found that Memorial 
Day brought a second 
tulip market, almost equal to that of 
Mother’s Day, but that he must hold 
back the blooming of the flowers. He 
first tried to do this by piling snow on the 
bulb patch but the tulips came right up 


through three or four feet of snow, so, 


powerful is spring metabolism in bulb 
growth. Then he tried placing wicker 
frames over the plants, laying them on 
stakes about a foot above the ground. In 
winter leisure he weaves the frames from 
river willows, using them for protection of 
dewberries in winter, before putting them 
over the tulips. With these frames he 
has breed es | the blooming. The late 
— are raised in an apple orchard. 


ou may think it small distinction to ‘ 


grow the first acre of dry-farm tulips in 
four intermountain states, but when you 


start competing with Holland bulb im-: 


ports; when you make a dent in the dry- 


farm business by showing dry-farmers ° 


another crop besides wheat; when you 
make your native town famous for its 
flower beauty, you are doing something 
that only a man of expert knowledge and 
fearless initiative will achieve. 

FRANK R. ARNOLD. 
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eA Brief Record of the 
Man Who Makes the 


Congressional Record 


HE Congressional Record 
made the Hon. Willis Chat- 
man Hawley—and now he 
makes the Record, or a large 
and important part of it. 

On the day when the stalwart states- 
man from Clackamas and Clatsop, Coos 
and Tillamook, and other spacious shires 
of Oregon was moving from the office of a 
simple member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the spacious cham- 
bers in the Capitol of the Chair- 
man of the potent Ways and 
Means Committee, a chance 
question turned his memory 
back to the events that shaped 
his career. 

Chopping wood in the Old 
Belknap Settlement, about 
twenty miles south of Corvallis, 
were a boy of sixteen and a 
mature man; the boy was Willie 
Hawley, the man was Henry B. 
Nichols, exiled Yale graduate 
who subscribed to, and regularly 
read the Congressional Record. 

“Let’s sit down and rest a 
bit,” said Nichols, at a period in 
the painful operation when the 
boy would rather rest than eat. 

Breath restored, the man 
from Yale began to tell moving 
tales of the great deeds done in 
the Halls of Congress. The boy 
listened eagerly to the vivid re- 
counting of history hot from the 
debates. In imagination he was 
transported to the majestic Capi- 
tol where the political giants of 
the age were molding the warm 
flesh of the young and lusty 
Republic into those muscles and 
sinews of power that in alater day 
were destined to grasp and hold 
the sceptre of world supremacy. 

Day after day came the grate- 
ful period of rest and the even 
more welcome exposition of the 
Great Record. Before the wood 
chopping was done a career had 
been aimed. Willie Hawley would go to 

Congress, and some day he would make 
history—American history—and have his 
words of fate recorded in the immortal 
chronicles. Thenceforth our hero felt him- 
self as destined to Congress as Napoleon 
was to the rule of Europe when darkness 
fell on the battlefield of Marengo. Imme- 
diately began the making of a congress- 
man. All his education was consciously, 
deliberately, directed to that end, and 





every step in his career was but an ad- 
vance toward Congress. “I educated my- 
self for Congress,” he admits. 

Ana why not? 


He was of the dominant race—then and 
still—the New England pioneering stock. 
Politics was in the blood and warmed by 
an ardent patriotism. The Oregon land 
was new, society and institutions were in 
flux, opportunity was sure to come to the 
patient, steadfast and fit. It was a great 
new stage. The drama’s prologue was 
written in heroic endeavor by the mother 
and father who at six and ten years, re- 
spectively, had tramped the long, long 
trail from Iowa to Oregon ’way back there 
in 1847-48, two of the thousands who 
trekked to the Oregon country partly be- 
cause they must go on to land’s westward 
end and partly because of the patriotic 
urge to occupy and hold the western coast 
for the Republic as against the Empire. 





The Honorable Willis Chatman Hawley 


Grandfather Chatman Hawley took up 
a “donation claim” in the Old Belknap 
Settlement, a rugged bit of New England 
mentality, morality and religion, three 
thousand miles from the ancient environ- 
ment. Of course, a schoolhouse was built 
about as soon as the weather-boarded 
shelters the immigrants erected for them- 
selves. Higher institutions of learning 
were not far behind. The Methodists 
founded Willamette University at Salem 
in 1843, and there in due time our Con- 
gress pilgrim arrived. He took his A.M., 
studied law, was admitted to practice in 
every variety of court up to the Supreme 
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~The West at Washington. 


By Theodore M. Knappen 


SunseEt’s Staff Correspondent at the 
National Capital 


Court of the United States—and prac- 
ticed in none. Later he capped off his 
practiceless proficiency in law with an 
LL.D. Law was only a means to the end 
of Congress; in those days you weren’t a 
congressman if you weren’t a lawyer. 

You had to be a lawyer to get your cre- 
dentials, but Hawley knew that a good 
knowledge of history and political econ- 
omy was part of the makings of a real 
congressman. So, presently, we find him 
filling the chairs of history and political 
economy at Willamette. . Being a pro- 
" fessor is all very well, but it 
doesn’t sound enough like leader- 
ship for a preface to Congress. A 
University president looms 
larger; especially on the fron- 
tier, with its almost pathetic 
respect for intellectual achieve- 
ment and pedagogical pre-emi- 
nence. Thus, as part of the 
building of a congressman Haw- 
ley took the college executive 
chair. All the time he was train- 
ing his mind for the goal in 
Washington, he was cultivating 
those friendly relations that lead 
to votes. Finally in 1906 came 
the great moment. The primary 
election system was introduced 
into Oregon that year and it 
promptly projected the lawyer- 
school teacher into Congress. 
The long preparation was re- 
warded at last, the Book of 
Congress had claimed its own. 


OR these twenty-two 

years Willis Chatman 
Hawley has been a professional 
congressman—and proud of it. 
He has tended strictly to the 
two great duties of a congress- 
man—being a congressman and 
being re-elected. What could be 
more useless and ridiculous than 
a professional congressman with 
no place to professionalize? 
Those are two hard jobs. End- 
less days of digging committee 
work, blended with endless 
days of doing every job under 
the sun for the folks back home, and 
persistent, tireless whittling away at ap- 
propriations for the good and glory of 
Oregon. Perhaps the boyish dream of re- 
sounding, hifalutin orations, with a 
nation in suspense at the rhetorical 
pauses, has faded; but in its place has 
come the solid satisfaction of lifting the 
bacon and bearing it triumphantly home 
to the waiting folks—and sometimes a 
little fat but innocent pork along with the 
lean bacon. And then, too, after you get 
used to being a sort of foster father in 
Washington to your people you really find 
(Continued on page 81) 
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Facing the Pacific Ocean at 
San Clemente, California, 
ts the residence of Miss 
Helen M. Fowler, a charm- 
ing example of “Much in 
little’—the “Multum in 
parvo” of the Latin people 
from whose country this 
dwelling takes its character- 
istics. San Clemente 1s a 
picturesque oillage, old 
Spanish in atmosphere 
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The Riviera has tts “Blue 
Coast,” but so has Califor- 
nia. Six miles from the 
historic Mission San Juan 
Capistrano and midway 
between Los Angeles and 
San Diego is this gentle 
slope from El Camino Real, 
often declared by world 
travelers to be a companion 
picture to certain sections of 
the Mediterranean coast 
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N the opposite page 1s a glimpse of the 
patio with its wall fountain and tiny 
pool inlaid with colorful Latin tiles. 
Here one may be comfortably protected 
from too-playful ocean zephyrs. Above 
is a rear view of the entrance, arched 
corridor and tower room. Plastered 
walls and red-tiled roofs are an ideal 
color scheme against the wide expanse 
of sand and sea, and no other type of 
architecture could be more in harmony 
with tts natural surroundings than the 
simplicity and rude strength combined 
in buildings that beautify the Mediter- 
ranean. At right 1s a glimpse of an- 
other patio garden in the West 
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BELOW: PHOTO BY HELEN LUKENS GAUT 
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HIS delightful garden is open to the 
sky but hidden from the passerby. An 
integral part of the home in Los An- 
geles, California, of Doctors John R. 
McCoy and James McCoy, it 1s en- 
tered from the drawing-room, tdeal as 
a daytime retreat or for the leisure 
hours of summer evenings. At left is a 
pergola of Eucalyptus in typically tat- 
tered garb 


Secluded 


Gardens 


E build a home to live in. We have a 
garden to complete it, but often the 
garden is so situated that privacy is a 


thing apart. The passing public ob- 
serves it, makes casual comment, 
criticises or admires it as the case 
may be, looks to see if any one is 
visible on the premises. Who could 
really rest in such a garden? Who 
could idle away in peace the few 
moments allotted for a little leisure? 
Not many of us. Some would stroll 
about, admire the beauty of the 
(Continued on page 80) 
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EATHERED otsitors only have free access to the secluded 
garden above, lured by a sparkling fountain. The olive 
jars are silently effective notes of decorative value, under- 
lying the gayety of birds’ songs. Below ts a brick-walled 
garden with a small pool and flagging of attractive 
pattern and rectangular outlines, in keeping with 
the formal design of the enclosure 
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Mayor Jimmie Rolph—an Institution 


Rolph’s administrations, quite naturally 
is to list everything that San Francisco 
has done during the past twenty years. 
For when an official approaches the quar- 
ter century mark in one office, there must 
be considerable pointing with pride to be 
done. 

San Francisco’s stately Civic Center 
with its massive library, municipal audi- 
torium, and imposing city hall marks one 
step. The organization of the city’s 
Municipal Railways and their successful 
operation is still another 

Yet another step was the securing for 
the city of the Hetch Hetchy water grant, 
by which San Francisco will bring her 
water supply down from the eternal 
snows of the high Sierras. The com- 
pletion of a series of tunnels to simplify 
traffic is still another step of progress. 


We Mayor Rolph was elected 
last November for the fifth time, 
making him the ranking mayor of the 
United States, the very dean of mayors, 
the only man ever given that honor for 
continuous service by any American 
municipality, the flowers sent to his office 
in the city hall overflowed into the huge 
square and flooded the Civic Center. 
Cablegrams and telegrams came from all 
four corners of the globe. 

But they couldn’t send too many 
flowers for “Jim” Rolph. 

He’d rather have them now when he 
can smell them. And besides, flowers are 
his hobby and his avocation. 

Whenever he isn’t busy at his office or 
banqueting or welcoming arrivals of dis- 
tinction and pointing out “our skyline”’ to 
admiring eyes, Mayor Rolph will be 
found in his famous high boots, raking and 
spading and pruning in his garden—still 
in the Mission District—and picking off 
the bright carnation for the official 
buttonhole. 

With his frock coat and his buttonhole 
carnation and his beaming smile, Mayor 
Rolph wears a high hat for certain cere- 
monious occasions of state. But there’s 
never a high-hat manner. 

Instances of his democratic manner are 
abundant in the city that knows him best. 
There is, for instance, the illustration of 
the motorist, stalled in the midnight 
silences on the road that leads from the 
state highway to the Santa Clara County 
ranch of Senator Louis O’Neal. A passing 
motor car stopped, aided the disabled one, 
with a portly and genial passenger help- 
ing the chauffeur with chain and tow line. 

The motorist, profoundly grateful for 
assistance rendered, offered his card to the 
rescuers and invited them to call upon 
him at the City Hall in San Jose. ‘The 
helpful stranger reciprocated by handing 
his card, inscribed with the name of 
James Rolph, Jr. 

Mayor Roiph’s interest in, and devo- 
tion to flowers has left its imprint upon 
his own life and daily routine, but they 
have done more than that. They have 
closely tied in with the development of 
the great park that marks San Francisco 
as an outstanding landmark—Golden 
Gate Park, running from the center of the 
city to the margin of the Pacific. 





(Continued from page 18) 


In speaking of parks, Mayor Rolph 
overlooks his own share in civic attain- 
ments, and passes on the credit to John 
McLaren, superintendent of Golden Gate 
Park, with whom he has been associated 
since taking office. 

“We have in our city an artist by the 
name of John McLaren,” said Mayor 
Rolph, ‘fa Scotchman who knows how to 
spend money efficiently to beautify the 
earth. He ts eighty years old and has 
been superintendent of this great park for 
forty years. Golden Gate, the largest 
man-made park in the world, with its 
more than one thousand acres, has been 
transformed from a waste of sand dunes 
into a fairyland of gem-like lakes, forests, 
streams and waterfalls, aviaries, gardens 
and playgrounds. 

“Without seeing this park you can not 
know San Francisco,” declared Mayor 
Rolph. And in seeing it, San Franciscans 
would add, the visitor sees the handiwork 
of Superintendent McLaren and of Mayor 
Rolph. 

The establishment of playgrounds has 
always been a hobby of Mayor Rolph, 
going hand in hand with his interest in 
schools and the educational program of 
the city. But how many a public official 
has ever had the opportunity of watching 
the children of his constituency through 
from kindergarten to the date they cast 
their first vote for him? 

That has been the experience of this 
executive, and a highly gratifying one it 
is, too, as he declares. 

“T have watched little tots enter 
kindergarten and seen them play in the 
city’s playgrounds and study in the city’s 
schools,” he said. “It has thrilled me be- 
yond measure to hear these same young- 
sters, now grown up to voting age, when 
they have said, ‘I cast my first vote for 
you, Mayor Rolph!” 


E sits in his executive chambers, his 

honor with a schoolboy’s complex- 
ion, his blue eyes clear and keen. When he 
moves or gesticulates, the motion is not 
merely spry; it is snappy, decisive, his 
mind flashes to meet the questions: 

“Throughout the ages there have been 
two systems of government,” said Mayor 
Rolph. 

“One is in the interests of the people. 
The other is in the interests of the 
politicians. 

“The conflict between these two sys- 
tems does not seem to subside with the 
passage of time. The government belongs 
to the people and not to the politicians. 

“A police department is the govern- 
ment’s instrument to establish and main- 
tain peace and to detect and suppress 
crime. It is primarily charged with the 
duty of enforcing law and order and pro- 
tecting life and property with absolute 
impartiality. 

“Obviously, performance of these pur- 
poses is impossible if politicians are per- 
mitted to make of the police a political 
machine. 

“T have always been a sincere champion 
of the principles of civil service ich 
have been extended during my adminis- 





tration to cover nearly every department 
of the city and county government. 

“The surest way to bring a city into dis- 
repute and into a state of business stagna- 
tion, is by allowing that city to be stran- 
gled in the tentacles of political bossism. 

“Bossism,” said Mayor Rolph, “breeds 
vice, encourages crime, fosters misery and 
it discourages the entrance into a city’s 
industrial and financial life of desirable 
industries. 

“Tt is civic independence that attracts 
and encourages new industries.” 


eye principles—of politics and 
of action—as expressed by Mayor 
James Rolph, Jr., himself, are the best 
answer to any question why he has been 
elected to serve five consecutive four-year 
terms as the head of the great metro- 
politan city of San Francisco. 

His religion—Episcopal. 

His favorite author—Nick Carter. 

His favorite statesman—William How- 
ard Taft. 

His favorite in the world of the theater, 
Frank McGlynn, and in the world of 
sports, Babe Ruth. 

His favorite sport—deer hunting, when 
the exigencies of official life permit him to 
get away into the mountains. 

He doesn’t smoke, play bridge, nor 
carry a cane. 

He is the joy of photographers’ lives— 
because he doesn’t struggle nor complain 
when they want to take his picture. 

For if a man serves as mayor of a great 
city for over twenty years in succession, he 
must learn that picture taking in public 
office is just one of those things—and 
Mayor James Rolph, Jr., has learned it. 

Just one more incident of the public life 
of Mayor Rolph—one which is character- 
istic of the character of the hearty, cor- 
dial, friendly personality of this public 
servant. 

Count Commander Felix Von Luckner, 
the German seaman and commander of 
the raider, Sea Adler or Sea Eagle whose 
career was marked by the destruction of 
so many American vessels on the high 
seas during the World War, was in San 
Francisco not long ago in the course of a 
professional lecture tour. 

The Mayor of San Francisco welcomed 
the noted sailor with all the cordiality and 
hospitality for which his long years of 
office have been marked. The two men, 
visiting German, and American official, 
became firm friends in the course of their 
official meeting and each developed the 
highest respect and admiration for the 
other. In fact, their friendship was such 
that, on recommendation of Mayor 
Rolph, the Board of Supervisors awarded 
Count Von Luckner honorary citizenship 
in San Francisco—a distinction which has 
been awarded to only four other world 
figures. 

And this in spite of the fact that two of 
Mayor Rolph’s biggest and best vessels, 
valuable and irreplaceable, were de- 
stroyed by the German commander in the 
course of fis sea raids. 

As always, Mayor James Rolph, Jr., re- 
fuses to let his personal interests stand in 
the way of his public actions. 
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Miss Dumb on the Job 


They had not gone far before Bud 
stopped and pointed to something bright 
among the leaves, almost concealed by 
the trunk of a tree. It was a half inch of 
handle-bar, a bit of whose metal caught 
the last of the sun. 

Then skirting a tree they came face to 
face with Dr. Voight. 

He was sitting with his back to the tree, 
one of the heavily tired wheels of the 
motor-cycle almost brushing his ear. He 
sprang to his feet—then he suddenly 
smiled in surprise and what seemed wel- 
come. 

“Well, if it isn’t my little friend of Pop 
Lawson’s and her cavalier. What brings 
you here? I wish I could offer you some- 
thing to eat,” he looked at a paper upon 
which were some banana peels, some bits 
of sandwiches, some olive pits, “but I’ve 
just finished the last morsel of a somewhat 
sketchy dinner.” 

Rhoda remained silent for a moment 
staring at him. Then she recovered her 
speech in a flash. 

“We saw someone here among the trees 
and thought we might give ’em a lift back 
—but I see you have a motor-cycle.” 

“That was good of you, but I’m not 
going back to Evenville.” 

“To San Francisco?” asked Rhoda. 

“As indirectly as I can, Miss Rae. I 
want to stay in the country as long as 
possible. I’ll catch a train at some little 
station.” 

As he spoke Rhoda again saw him men- 
tally as his face had appeared over her 
shoulder in the mirror when the radio 
played Auld Lang Syne. She bit her lip 
in a passion of doubt. Perhaps it was only 
a spasm of nausea that passed over him 
then, something purely physical that had 
turned him so white. She was aware that 
she was jumpy, nervously tense. Was 
this really an innocent, deer-hunting 
gentleman—or—oh for some sign, some 
clue such as the detectives one reads about 
always had! 


BY had begun chatting about the 
makes of guns. He took that of Dr. 
Voight from his hands to examine some- 
thing on it and in that instant Rhoda got 
her sign; or what, in lieu of better, she 
chose to take for one. The expression of 
the deer hunter seemed to her for an in- 
stant to turn apprehensive as the gun 
went out of his hands. The next instant 
it was suave again. 

She stepped forward and spoke while 
her courage lasted, and while Bud had 
the gun in his hands. 

“Dr. Voight, we won’t deceive you any 
longer. We have come to arrest you.” 

His face, to Rhoda’s chagrin, showed 
amusement. Bud alone looked astounded 
at her announcement. 

The doctor smiled more broadly. “May 
I ask ‘what authority you have, young 
lady?” 

“This man,” she pointed to Bud who at 
that moment hardly looked the part, “‘is 
an officer of the law.” In answer to her 


look Bud threw back his coat and uneasily 


displayed his star. 
“Indeed.” 


commiserative rather than 


The deer hunter seemed 
impressed. 


(Continued from page 25) 


“But on what charge do you arrest me, 
may I ask?” 

Rhoda looked at the man and sum- 
moned all her courage. 

“Dr. Voight,” she said, emphasizing 
the name. “We arrest you for murder. 
We believe you are Roy a nal 

The eyes of Bud popped round as she 
spoke the name and he stared into the 
face of Dr. Voight. The latter smiled a 
weary smile. 

Bud was whispering to her. 

“Why, Rhoda, you know they got Clay- 
burne surrounded in a house out in Santa 
Martina.” His accents were the soothing 
ones one might use to a hysterical child. 

Dr. Voight caught the whisper. 


Wealth 


By Lituian TREGENZA 


Scrub oak and live oak, 
Madrone and pine, 
Redwood, laurel, willow, 

All are mine. 


Beds of johnny-jump-up 
Bloom for me alone; 

Golden-hearted poppies 
Every one I own. 


Mountains, creeks and valleys, 
Miles of desert land, 

The flashing blue of ocean— 
Mine on every hand. 


Other men may till her soil 
And seek her yellow ore, 
But California’s beauty-trove 

I hold, forevermore. 


“Well, thank goodness they have. But 
seriously,” his face lost its smile, “‘it’s not 
pleasant to be taken for a murderer, and 
the most cold blooded one of the decade, 
at that!” He smiled again a little wryly 
and Rhoda’s heart failed her. No one 
could look more innocent. Yet— 

“But if the young lady still indulges 
her fancy,” he smiled at Bud as one man 
to another in mentioning the weakness of 
woman, “allow me to establish my 
identity.” 

He felt in the inside pocket of his khaki 
jacket and drew out a handful of letters 
and papers, the usual miscellany of a 
business man’s coat pocket. He held the 
envelopes so they could see them. They 
were all addressed to Dr. Charles Voight, 
74 Physicians and Surgeons Building, San 


Francisco. He showed them a leather case * 


enclosing a membership in a medical fra- 
ternity and thrust the letters into Bud’s 
hands: 

“Read them aloud to the young lady.” 


Bud did read some in his hesitating 
voice. They were from patients asking 
advice, speaking of bills, making appoint- 
ments. Several began: “My dear son 
Charles.” He handed the letters back. 

“Of course, doctor, I never doubted 
od identity for a moment. You see, 

iss Rae has been dreaming of bringing 
in a big story to her paper—and, well, I 
guess her imagination got to working 
overtime today—” 

“If you’re apologizing for me, Bud— 
quit.” Two brilliant spots burned on 
Rhoda’s white cheeks. She added, as if 
the words were dragged from her: “Do 
you suppose, if he were Clayburne, he 
wouldn’t have had sense enough to pro- 
vide himself with a complete identification 
for just such an occasion as this?” 

Dr. Voight shrugged his shoulders with 
the gesture of a man near the limit of his 
patience. 

“T’m in something of a hurry. I have to 
make San Francisco tonight, because | 
have an important operation on a child in 
the morning. Still, I’d like to satisfy you 
completely. There must be a telephone in 
the orchard house here. Judge Hart, in 
Evenville, has known me for many years. 
I'll telephone and have him identify me 
to your entire satisfaction.” 

In the house, Rhoda and Bud stood 
near Dr. Voight, who had permission 
from the housekeeper to use the tele- 
phone, while he called the judge. 


WOMAN’S pleasant answering 
voice came distinctly to the two 
listeners. 

“Oh I’m sorry, but the judge motored 
up to San Francisco today after court. 
He’ll be back Monday morning. Whom 
shall I say called?” 

“Dr. Charles Voight of San Francisco.” 

The doctor turned toward the waiting 
pair; he shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, I’ve done my best. He’s away.” 

“Come on, Rhoda,” said Bud im- 
patiently. “I got to get back. Haven’t 
you had enough yet?” 

They walked down the path from the 
orchard house to where the motor-cycle 
was leaning against a tree. The doctor 
wheeled it through the gate and out onto 
the road with them. He held eut his hand 
to Rhoda. 

“No ill will. None in the world. I 
rather enjoy being taken for a desperate 
criminal, especially when that criminal is 
already safely caught. The life of a con- 
servative doctor isn’t so full of thrills.” 

Rhoda was silent as he wrung her limp 
hand. Horrible thoughts, like grinning 
ghosts, floated through her mind. “Little 
Dumb-on-the-Job”! How well she de- 
served that name! Dierks at Santa Mar- 
tina—the T-T probably scooped because 
she was a silly fool— 

Dr. Voight took his gun, and with a 
smile at Bud who smiled back, mounted 
his motor-cycle. It came to life in a series 
of explosions and slid past tree trunks 
towards the larger road. 

Then Rhoda did something she never, 
in thinking of it afterwards, could remem- 
ber intending to do. She grabbed Bud’s 
police automatic from his pocket and fired 
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Buick Country Club Coupe 
Series 115 . . . $1275 f. o. b. Flint 
Body by Fisher 





building Automobiles... . - 


Twenty-four years of fine manufac- 
ture! Twenty-four years of trust- 
worthy performance by the Buick car 
and the Buick company — with never 
an unstable policy or an unsuccessful 
model to break faith with purchasers 
of Buick cars! 


These things mean even more than 
Buick’s vivid beauty—or its luxurious 
comfort—or its masterly performance 
— because they testify to the funda- 
mental goodness of all Buick manu- 
facturing practices. 


These are foundation things— proofs 


of the solid quality underlying Buick’s 
modern beauty and advanced engi- 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE 


neering—guarantees of satisfaction 
not to be duplicated in any other car— 
vital reasons why demand for Buick 
sets new records year after year. 

Buy a Buick! Buy it with the knowl- 
edge that it provides the highest 
degree of performance, appearance 
and riding luxury. 


Buy it with the knowledge that it 
offers unrivaled value due to unrivaled 
popularity in the fine car field. 

Buy it with the knowledge that every 
Buick has been a good Buick since 
Buick began building automobiles. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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BUILT...BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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Keeping faith.. Every Buick has been 
A Good Buick since Buick began 
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twice at the back tire of the motor-cycle. 
There was a pop like the po om” an old 
time champagne bottle. Voight 
leaped from the machine, his face a white 
flame of anger. 

“You madwoman! Are you trying to 
kill me?” he shouted at the girl, and then 
turned to Bud. “I appeal to you as a sane 
person,” he cried out to Bud, “‘am I to be 
left at the mercy of this maniacal woman?” 

Rhoda held the automatic level. 

“Bud! Will you take his gun and 
throw it away.” 

Bud turned miserable eyes on her. 

“T can’t, Rhoda. I can’t have anything 
to do with this. He aint done nothing. 
We can’t take him. Clayburne’s took 
already!”” His high school grammar en- 
tirely left him in the emergency. 


HROW up your hands and turn 
your back!” 

Dr. Voight looked at Rhoda in actual 
terror now. 

“You—you don’t intend to shoot me in 
the back?” 

“Not if you do what I say.” 

He slowly turned, his arms in the air. 

“Now, Dr. Voight, walk slowly ahead 
of us and get into the front seat of the 
automobile there just behind the oak 
trees.” 

“Rhoda,” said Bud firmly, “if you 
think I’m going to be the driver, you’re 
mistaken. I’m through. It’s kidnaping, 
that’s what it is. We’d be committing a 
crime, that’s what. And what for?” 

A spasm of weakness swept over Rhoda. 
Was she indeed mad? But something hard 
and steady seemed to speak for her. 

“T’ll take the responsibility. Bud, if you 
won’t come I’ll have to leave you. I can 
drive, you know.” 

“T know you can’t drive and keep a 
prisoner sitting beside you covered.” 

“Show you if I can’t,” but Rhoda knew 
she couldn’t. 

However, her ruse worked. Bud hesi- 
tated, then came sulkily forward and 
slowly climbed into the driver’s seat. He 
didn’t dare risk letting an angry man 
overpower her, take the automatic away 
and perhaps have somebody shot, or the 
car wrecked. 

“Hop in beside me, doc,” he said 
shortly. “The easiest way to keep this 
from being a tragedy instead of a farce is 
to get to Evenville at once. The chief 
won’t hold you a second and 
you can catch the 8.52 out of = 

venville.” 

The doctor got into the 
front seat. Rhoda climbed 
into the back seat, covering 
him with her gun. 

It was 8.20 when Rhoda, 
Bud and Dr. Voight, covered 
with dust, went in through 
the side door of the Even- 
ville police station. Police 
Lieutenant Glaskell, who was 
acting chief during the ab- 
sence of his superior, hailed 
Rhoda with the news. 

“Oh Miss Rae, Clayburne’s 
caught. Just received a tele- 
phone from Santa Martina— 
confessed and_ everything. 
Better get word to the Times- 
Telegraph.” 

Dr. Voight suddenly smiled 


—for the first time since he had taken his 
seat in the automobile an hour before. 
He shrugged his shoulders, the gesture of 
a man Coat words. Bud looked at 
Rhoda, too sad for even an “I told you 
so.” Although Rhoda’s heart was water, 
she took the Lieutenant aside and whis- 
pered, without belief herself, her sus- 
picions. He cast one swift look at Dr. 
Voight, which the latter answered with a 
patient smile. 

“Yes, the young lady insists that I 
committed the Clayburne murder. I’m 
almost sorry I didn’t just to give her a 
story and have it over with.” 

“Well, well,” said Lieutenant Glaskell, 
“*__next time better luck, Miss Rae. You 
almost had a fine story for your paper— 
only the right man has been caught.” 

Dr. Voight stepped forward, the patient 
smile wearing somewhat thin. 

“Am I allowed to go?” 

“You sure are,” said the acting Chief. 

Dr. Voight turned toward Rhoda and 
made an ironic bow. 

“Do you wish to detain me further?” 

Rhoda’s lips rounded to say a “no” cold 
as her cold heart, as her cold body, for she 
felt as if her blood had chilled to ice in her 
veins—but the “no” did not come, for she 
suddenly looked into a mouth. 

The mouth was on the front page of an 
early edition of the Times-Telegraph, 
which lay on the desk sergeant’s table. 
Each tooth in it was numbered and its 
condition—“‘still in,” “extracted,” “filled” 
—indicated. Under the mouth of teeth 
was written: “Dental chart of Roy Clay- 
burne’s mouth. If you find a set of teeth 
like these on anybody, ring up the police.” 

She put a shaking hand on Dr. Voight’s 
shoulder and almost unconsciously forced 
him back into his seat. 

“Dr. Voight, one last thing—will you 
let me look at your teeth?” 

He hesitated, then smiled a martyred 
smile, threw back his head and opened his 
mouth. The lieutenant, the desk sergeant, 
Bud and Rhoda had an unimpeded vista 
of his jaws. His teeth were strong, square, 
white. The left canine tooth was missing 
on the chart in the paper; it was gleaming 
in his head. In the jaws of the physician 
the second bicuspid on the left side and 
the first molar on the right side were 
missing; both these teeth were marked as 
there on the chart. It was obvious to 


everyone that the teeth of the chart and 
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Miss Dumb on the Job 


those of the man into whose mouth they 
looked were not the same. 

Rhoda turned away. She had pursued 
the way of a fool, she had reached the end 
of a fool— 

At this moment the red and irate face 
of a citizen appeared at the tron grille 
above the counter that kept out the 
public: 

“T’ve been robbed!” he shouted, 
“robbed cold-bloodedly and in full day- 
light. I’ve had my brand new touring car 
taken by pecan thieves at my very 
gate, from in front of my very eyes—” 

Lieutenant Glaskell shot back a bolt 
and beckoned the irate citizen in. 

As Rhoda and Bud stared at this neme- 
sis, and the puzzled lieutenant stared at 
them, the desk sergeant, whose life made 
him a methodical man, immune to sur- 
prise, got out his card. 

“Name?” he asked the irate one. 

“Robert M. Blade.” 

“Occupation?” 

“Dentist.” 


A T the word Rhoda caught something 
—a mere nothing, a flash; a vein in 
the forchead of Dr. Voight that ‘stood out 
an instant and that might mean his heart 
had given an extra quick beat. But the 
blood again pulsed in a strong surge to 
her brain. gre gripped the arm of the 
angry citizen. 

“If you’re a dentist—look at his teeth!” 
She pointed at Dr. Voight and there was 
such a ring of authority in her voice that 
the owner of the purloined car involun- 
tarily turned in his direction. 

“This is the most damnable nonsense in 
the world!” cried the harassed doctor. 
Gentlemen, I no longer intend to yield to 
the young lady’s mania. I bid you all 
good-bye—”’ 

But Rhoda’s firm little hand against 
his shoulder pushed him back into his 
chair. At this same moment a tousled 
head appeared just over the lower edge of 
the grilled window, through which the 
public interviewed the law. The voice of 
Rhoda’s office boy and general factotum 
shrilled forth the glad tidings. 

“Rhodie, you’ re fired. Mr. Hislop’s bin 
ringin’ and ringin’ on your phone. He 
says, ‘Tell Dumb-on-the-Job when she 
returns that she hasn’t no job.’” The 
tousled head disappeared. 

Rhoda had expected this, but to have it 
thus publicly hurled at her 
was almost beyond endur- 
ance. In spite of her best 
efforts her face twitched, her 
chin trembled uncontrollably, 
and to her horror, large, round 
tears splashed down on the 
desk sergeant’s card. 

Lieutenant Glaskell saw her 
face. He liked Rhoda and 
the emotion the sight evoked 
in him, irrationally enough, 
was anger against Dr. Voight 
—if it hadn’t been for this 
bird, the poor kid would still 
have her job. He _ heard 
Rhoda _ saying shakily, “1 
want this dentist—to look at 
your t-teeth.” 

The lieutenant heard him- - 
self rap out: “It won’t take 
you a second to open your 
mouth, Dr. Voight. Let this 
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A home town enterprise 
backed by national experience 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THE Bell System is a home town 
enterprise in operation so that each 
community may have service that 
suits its needs. It is a national enterprise 
in research, engineering and manufacture 
so that every telephone user may have the 
best that concentration and quantity pro- 
duction can achieve. 

There are twenty-four operating com- 
panies devoting their energies to telephone 
problems throughout the United States—for 
example, the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Company operating throughout Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota and 
South Dakota. It has 11,000 menand women 
—friends and neighbors of the other people 
in their towns—working to maintain in its 
territory the best standards in telephony 





now known. In New York, in 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company and the Bell 
Laboratories, are 5000 persons, including 
scientists, engineers and consultants in 
management, engaged in inventing better 
apparatus, and discovering better ways 
to do things. 

The Northwestern Company with its 
11,000 employees has the use of all that 
this group of 5000 in New York discover 
and perfect. 

Likewise the other twenty-three operat- 
ing companies. They are regional organi- 
zations adapted to local conditions, but 
behind every telephone in city or hamlet 
is the national organization for the develop- 
ment of the telephone art. 
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dentist look at your teeth.” The physi- 
cian looked at him in some amazement: 

“T don’t intend to do any such thing. 
Furthermore, I shall prefer charges 
against you all for this outrageous treat- 
ment of a citizen who has done abso- 
lutely nothing—” 

But he spoke without taking into con- 
sideration the country dentist, to whom 
the word of an acting chief of police was 
that of the highest human authority. Dr. 
Voight’s head was suddenly yanked back. 
The dentist, well learned in the lore of 
dealing with recalcitrant patients, touched 
a certain nerve and the tight-locked jaws 
of the unwilled doctor flew open. He in- 
serted a clean handkerchief, which he had 
rolled into a stout wad, so that they could 
not be closed again. 

“Now, chief—” he said, and looked 
ready to pull, fill or straighten at a 
moment’s notice. 

“Ask the young lady.” 

The dentist gave Rhoda a look with no 
sweetness in it—but the word of the law 
was the word of the law. He awaited her 
command while Dr. Voight, the handker- 
chief in his mouth, the dentist’s hairy fist 
holding back his chin, gurgled in indig- 
nant inarticulation. 

“By the way, Dr. Blade,” broke in the 
lieutenant, who had been whispering with 
Bud, “your car is safe in the police 
garage. It was commandeered by this 
young man—one of my officers—in the 
pursuit of his duty.” 

The dentist looked vastly relieved, but 
Rhoda did not look as if she had even 
heard. She touched with her pencil the 
left canine tooth of Dr. Voight. 

“Ts that tooth false or real?” 

The dentist inserted a forefinger behind 
the tooth, then a little dental mirror 
which he took from his pocket: 

“Artificial. Porcelain tooth on a pivot 
fixed into a root. Very clever work.” 

“How long since it had been done?” 

“Not more’n a month. The gums 
haven’t completely fastened up around it 
yet.” 

With trembling forefinger Rhoda 
pointed to the central right incisor. 

“Artificial, too,” said the dentist. 

Rhoda took the dental chart on the 
front page of the Times-Telegraph and 
folded it over so that none of the printing, 
or the name, showed. She handed it to the 
dentist. 

“How would you say the teeth of the 
man before you compared with the teeth 
shown on this chart one month ago—be- 
fore any of these changes?” Her hoarse 
whisper surprised even herself. 

Dr. Voight’s eyes had paled to a sort of 
white fury, like very hot metal. He strug- 
gled to rise from his chair, but the dentist, 
who was powerful, held it tipped back 


against the window ledge with one hand. 
The lieutenant put his hand on the 
patient’s shoulder; the dentist tightened 
~ grip under his chin, and he was help- 
ess. 

The dentist stared at the chart several 
minutes. He switched on the electric bulb 
that swung above the sergeant’s desk and 
let its light flow into the mouth of the red, 
outraged and furious face of Dr. Voight. 
Finally he gave his opinion: 

“This mouth was just the same as that 
of the chart a month ago.” 


| ie was past one o’clock in the morn- 
ing when Rhoda, Bud and Mr. 
Sherwood sat down at a table in an all 
night coffee house near the main office 
of the Times-Telegraph. 

Rhoda looked across at Sherwood. 
What a different man from the one into 
whose house she had rushed five hours 
earlier—straight from the Evenville police 
station. He thought she had come to him 
to be reinstated on the paper, for he had 
heard of her failure to meet Dierks at 
Santa Martina. He told her sadly enough 
that his days of power on the Times- 
Telegraph were over, that he thought His- 
lop would be made city editor in the 
morning. But he would write her letters 
to some country editors he knew— 

“Extra! Extra! Times-Telegraph-extra 
—Clayburne captured at Evenville, con- 
fesses!”” 

There was a white blossoming of papers 
everywhere in the restaurant as the late 
diners eagerly seized the extras from the 
boys. Outside the hoarse calls of news- 
boys could be heard up and down the 
streets. 

Two men, one middle-aged, one young, 
entered and came swiftly over to their 
table—Mr. Elliot, owner and publisher of 
the Times-Telegraph, and his son: 

“Sherwood!” cried the older man, going 
over and wringing the hand of the city 
editor, “they told me you were over here, 
and IJ couldn’t wait to congratulate you. 
The Times-Telegraph has beaten the 
world on the biggest story of the decade! 
And this,” he turned to Rhoda and wrung 
her slim hand, “is the little girl who 
trailed the real Clayburne when every- 
body else was after that hop-head who 
hinted to the country people around Santa 
Martina after he’d taken an extra large 
pill that he was Clayburne and made a 
full, free and dramatic confession when 
caught—which the afternoon papers 
killed just in time when a San Francisco 
cop recognized him for who he was.” He 
looked with growing wonder into Rhoda’s 
face. “And so this little pink-cheeked 
thing collared a notorious murderer and 
actually landed him in the Evenville jail— 





Miss Dumb on the Job 


and this was the young fellow that diove 
the car!” He wrung Bud’s hand also. 

“Rhoda,” Bud sought to cover his con- 
fusion by conversation, “you haven’t told 
us yet what Auld Lang Syne had to do 
with it?” 

They all turned eyes of intense interest 
on Rhoda; in the rush of the great result 
they had overlooked the details of how it 
had been achieved. 

“Well—” Rhoda sought for words to 
make herself clear, “my father taught me 
that it was the little, unguarded, physical 
manifestations that reveal the big things 
in the mind. Dr. Voight’s face showed 
sudden horror when Auld Lang Syne was 
unexpectedly heard on the radio at Pop 
Lawson’s. Auld Lang Syne—you must 
remember the story at the time—was the 
piece that was being played on the radio 
in the laboratory when Clayburne must 
have committed his murder. This was 
enough to make me know I must follow 
Dr. Voight. But after we found him, he 
had me almost convinced he was the real 
Dr. Voight whom he was impersonating 
until a look of apprehension crossed _ his 
face for a second when Bud took his rifle 
out of his hand to look at it. At the Even- 
ville station when his teeth, which he had 
been clever enough to have changed, 
didn’t correspond with the chart, I was 
finally convinced I was wrong until, when 
he heard the word ‘dentist,’ a vein in his 
forehead throbbed.” 

“Miss Rae,” said the great man, 
“you’re promoted from Evenville cor- 
respondent to the main office and—”’ 

“But I can’t be promoted,” Rhoda said 
demurely. “I’m not on the paper. I was 
fired today by Mr. Hislop.” 

“Well,” answered Mr. Elliot, “I don’t 
know, of course, but I think you'll find 
that Mr. Sherwood will hire you again. 
And Sherwood,” he continued, “perhaps 
you’d better give her a real raise. You're 
city editor, you know. And [’ll hand it 
to you for knowing talent when you see 
it!” 

The publisher swung about, avoiding 
Sherwood’s stammered appreciation. 
Rhoda, her eyes swimming with happy 
tears, turned impulsively toward Bud. 
After all if Bud hadn’t helped—. She was 
going to say something, to urge that Bud 
be given credit for his part, she scarcely 
knew what, when Mr. Elliot’s voice cut 
across hers. Great men do like their exit 
lines pat. 

“And Sherwood—better be careful that 
this young officer doesn’t take her away 
from you.” 

Rhoda flushed happily, then stood 
transfixed. | Almost unbearable _ bliss 
flooded her, for he had gone on speaking. 

“She’s a real Newspaper Woman,” he 
finished and was gone. 





tempted—a rash, foolhardy braving of 
two hundred adroit spear-men among 
the treacheries of the night and the jungle. 
This was utter madness! He tried to 
shout out an order for a retreat but was 
so gripped by panic that he could not 
articulate. 


Dark Island 


(Continued from page 37) 


Hut by hut they made their way 
along, until they disappeared under the 
shadow of the great razz, close to the fire. 
Griff hoped that they did not intend to 
put torches to the place. If that lofty 


structure of dry poles and thatch started 
burning it would illuminate the village 
like daylight, and make massacre easy: 

Then he saw the white figure that 
must be Joan step forward, out of the 
shadow and into the bright circle of the 
fire. The dubu daima men were too ab- 
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sorbed in the fanatic frenzy of their 
dance to observe the intruder. 

Joan raised her arm in the awkward 
gesture of a woman’s throw, and tossed 
something into the fire. 

There was a flare, an incandescent 
explosion. Brands from the fire flew 
up among the palm-plumes, and a hollow 
blast boomed through the jungle. 

A horrible screeching echoed the sound, 
and the dance broke into a panic. Joan 
threw again toward the half-destroyed 
fire, and once more there was a brilliant 
burst of blinding flame, a monstrous puff 
of sound. 

The savages saw the white figure that 
threw flame and took it to be the spirit 
of the lightning flash come out of the 
muttering storm. 

“A flying witch!” 

“It darkens the eyes!” 

“Tt blinds!” 

These were the terrorized cries of the 
dubu daima men as they dropped their 
spears and bolted into the black jungle. 

hen, as if to confirm them in their 
fright, the storm crashed out its first 
dazzling thunder-bolt. 

Griff’s guards had fled with the others, 


and he raced to meet his rescuers with a 


glad shout. The Kanakas cheered when 
they saw him; Ringquist exclaimed 
“Skoal!”; and Joan began to laugh and 


exclaim in happy incoherence. But Oro- 
kolo wasted no time in greeting The Man. 

“Follow!” he said. “Hurry! Run!” 

They dashed down the village street 
toward the trail. 

Griff, who had linked an arm around 
Joan’s to keep her in pace with the fast- 
running Kanakas, shouted to her be- 
tween strides: 

“How'd you manage the fire-works?” 

“Flash-light = powder—out of my 
camera kit,” she panted back. 


“Did you get the hat-box? Are the 
jewels safe?” 
She nodded—yes. Then the rain 


swept down in a deluge and a high wind 
came roaring among the trees. 


A FTER they had passed the gate- 


way of the staked skulls and were 


well started down the steep trail, Griff 


halted their flight for rest and conference. 

he rain was so heavy that he had an 
impression of being underseas again and 
he missed the dry discomforts of his 
diving suit. There was as yet no sound 
of pursuit. Reassured, they began to 
feel their way along through the drench 
and murk, following the lead of Orokolo. 

At last they came to the ravine and 
saw the vague outline of their long- 
house camp. As they crossed the gully 
they found that the stream, formerly 
a mere trickle, was now more than ankle 
deep and spreading widely over its bed. 

They found the captain sitting up in 
his bunk with the flush of fever gone 
from his cheeks. He gripped Griff’s 
hand weakly, and tried to rise but sank 
back again. 

“I’ve been praying for ye, lad,” he 
said, “and now I give praise to the Lord. 
Ye’re back safe and sound and I’m com- 
ing uphill again, thanks to the serang 
and my nurse. I’ll be on my pins and 
toddling about tomorrow.” 


“Tomorrow’ll be too late! Do you 


We'll fix up a litter and carry you. We’ve 


got to clear out of here, Joel.” 

“Well, I hate to be trundled about like 
a baby, but if the order is to move, I'll 
be a good soldier. I’ve even got my kit 
packed.” 

He smiled and held up a bag made of 
a pillow-slip with the open end roped 
tight. 

“T thought I’d get my laundry ready,” 
he remarked. “I'll need a clean shirt 
after we go aboard the Petrel.” 

“All right, bring it along,” said Griff 
with a grin to humor this invalid’s whim. 

“Lucky you thought about your lingerie, 
old dude. I’m going to abandon every- 
thing except the guns, the tools and the 
hat-box.” 


Hé ordered Paitoto to cut bamboo 
poles out of the wall of the house 
and lash them together to make a litter. 
Then he called to Joan: 

“Where’s the hat-box? 
five minutes.” 

“T’ve hidden it,” she answered, 
“in a queer kind of basket in that dark 
corner. Ill get it.” 

She went back into the end of the 
ravi where the ridge-pole sloped down to 
the floor, a dark space filled with odds and 
ends of native curiosities. 

After a while she came out, looking 
frightened. “It’s gone!” she gasped. “I 
can’t find it anywhere!” 

She dragged out a huge crocodile- 
shaped receptacle of woven rattan strips, 
with a gaping mouth. 

“T hid it inside this thing, covered 
with leaves and curios, and now it’s gone. 
The jewels have gone with it!” 

Griff shouted for Orokolo. 

“Run over to the little hut. Take 
Paitoto and the sailors with you. Bring 
the white men here and then search their 
hut.” Orokolo obeyed and came running 
back within two minutes. 

“White men gone,” he stated. “Noth- 
ing in hut.” 

Griff turned to Joan and Captain 
Ransom. 

“That’s the answer. It must have 
been done while you were asleep, Joel. 
Cheever and Murchison have got the 
jewels and gone down to the schooner!” 

The captain confirmed this announce- 
ment w ith a nod. 

“They held up the serang,” he said. 
“T woke just as they were getting away. 
They had the box.” 
“It’s my fault,” wailed Joan, “I 
should have known better.” 

“Well, this is no time to cry over 
spilled jewels. Ready with that litter, 
Paitoto? Let’s go. 

Captain Ransom, clutching his laun- 
dry bag, was lifted upon the blanketed 
frame and two of the sturdiest Kanakas 
took the carrying poles. Then, after 
mustering his party and finding everyone 
accounted for, Griff led the way down into 
the black and turbulent gully. 

The stream was running like a mill- 
race and had widened until they could 
not find dry footing. They could feel it 
rising, too, as they slid and staggered 
down the treacherous 
water was soon up to Joan’s knees and 
she had to cling to Griff’s shoulder to 
keep her balance as the current tore and 


We start in 


feel strong enough to be moved toni ght ? seethed among the boulders. 


descent. The, 


Dark Island 


With bleeding shins they came at 
last to the mouth of the gully, and stepped 
out upon wet sand with groans of relief. 
They were on the beach, and the Petrel 
was not far away. 

They found only one whale-boat there. 
The Barracuda’s was gone. So were the 
jewels. No matter. They were lucky to 
get away alive. 

As they manned the boat and were 
shoving it off the ground, a call came out 
of the dark: 

“Are yer orl right, guv’nor?”’ 

There was only one voice in that 
jungle with a cockney twang. 

“Lobb! I hope he hasn’t brought the 
dubu daima men with him,” Griff whis- 
pered. “Ready with the oars, Paitoto?” 

“Ready, master.” 

Then Griff shouted back: 

“Is that you, Lobb? Come into the 
boat if you’re alone. Otherwise, watch 
out for bullets!” 

“T’m alone, guv’nor. The dubu 
daima’s too scared to chase yer. I 
thought ye’d be skippin’ out tonight, 
so I just come down to say good-bye.” 

“Wade out to the boat, you lunatic, 
and we'll take you with us. London 
again for you, Lobb! Lively now. We 
can’t wait.” 

“No thankee, guv’nor. It’d just mean 
one job after another and gettin’ sacked 
from ’em, if I went back. This plyce is a 
little bit of orl right for me. I’ve talked it 
over with Bokuyoba, and it looks like 
restitootion of conjewgial rights. So 
it’s so long, Piccadilly, farewell, Leicester 
pee Likewise, good-bye guv’nor, and 
ady. 

“Maybe. you’re right. Good-bye, Lobb, 
and thanks.” 

The boat moved slowly out into the 
bay and but for the night and the rain, 
they would have seen George Lobb stand- 
ing on the beach, listening to the splash 
of oar-blades growing fainter and _ the 
murmur of spoken English passing for- 
ever from his ears. 


T last Orokolo, cupping his hands 
at his mouth, shouted a last word 
to the shore. 

They heard a low, distant answer. 

“He say,” Orokolo explained, “fare- 
well, friend.” 

They steered by guess-work and the 
sound of the wind among the palms of 
the shore. After half an hour of slow 
paddling Paitoto, in the bow, gave a 
call of warning. 

“See something ahead. Stop oars.” 

“Ts it the Petrel?” Griff asked. 

“No, too little. No light.” 

Then they heard a shout of “Boat, 
ahoy!” The voice was familiar. It 
carried memories of the Barracuda’s 
crew. They did not answer. 

“Pick me up, will yer! I'm bound 
fer the Petrel, but can’t find ’er in this 
bloody weather.” 

“Why, that’s Gooch!” Joan exclaimed. 
“The sailor who tried to help me!’ 

They began rowing again, and a few 
strokes brought them alongside a whale- 
boat in which a dim hulking figure was 
crouched. 

“Will yer tow me in, sir?” 

“Too much trouble. Step into our 
boat, Gooch. | We can pick yours up in 
the morning.” 
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Gooch obeyed, shaking himself like 
a wet Newfoundland dog, and Griff 
began to question him: 

“Where’s the Barracuda?” 

“Gone dewn the bay, sir.” 

“In a storm like this? And with not 
enough hands to navigate a dinghy? 
Nonsense.” 

“Murchison, Cheever and Tolikalaki 
are aboard, sir, and Murchison knows the 
engine. They’re taking her out toward 
the reef under her own power, to be ready 
to sail at daybreak.” 

“How'd you get left?” 

“Jumped ship. I’m fair sick o’ the 
Barracuda, sir. I'll go over to the Petrel, I 
thinks, and see if Cap’n Ransom will let 
me work me passage back to Sydney.” 


APTAIN RANSOM had been lis- 
tening, and he spoke up kindly. 

“V’ll do better than that, Gooch. [’ll 
pay ye fair wages for the voyage. ‘Blessed 
are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled.’” 

It was midnight when they reached the 
brig; the rain had stopped and the wind 
was losing its fury. Before Captain Ran- 
som was taken to his cabin he ordered 
Paitoto to get sail on at dawn and stand 
down the bay to their old anchorage where 
they would be safe from native canoes, 
and ready to put out to sea as soon as the 
passage through the reef was navigable. 
Griff stayed up the rest of the night to 
help. 

The early morning light was gray and 
dreary, and the white horses of a swollen, 
ugly sea were shaking their furious manes 
over Diadem Ree 

“Sail ho!” cried Gooch, posted as look- 
out. “Schooner outside the reef!’ 

Griff did not need to use his binoculars. 
It was the Barracuda, making for the 
open sea under light sail, carrying away 
the Tasmania’s jewels. He saw this at 
first glance, and stood watching her with 
a sense of amused irony. He had ventured 
among head-hunters and witnessed the 
building of his own funeral pyre—only to 
let Julian Cheever turn sneak-thief and 
run off with the treasure. Kismet! He 
could say good-bye to those gems from 
the queen’s skull-rack with a light heart. 
Joan was aboard the Petrel, and last night, 
coming down the ravine, she had been in 
his arms—. 

Then he observed that the Barracuda 
was acting strangely. She was yawing, 
and making no head-way, rolling in the 
trough of the surges now and then, and 
standing perilously close to the thunder 
and foam of the reef. Only one man 
aboard her, he knew, 
Murchison. Her other hands were a 
Kanaka cook and a city adventurer. He 
ran down into the cabin and roused Cap- 
tain Ransom to tell him that the Barra- 
cuda was in trouble. 

“T’ll come up,” said the captain, 
wide-awake in a second. “Give me an 
arm, lad, and I’ll make it nicely. My 
strength’s coming back.” 

They watched the Barracuda for 
fifteen minutes. Murchison was making 
a gallant fight to claw her off the reef. 
Often she seemed to be free of the drift, 
only to roll back again into its grip. 

Their engine’s gone dead, appar- 
ently,” said Captain Ransom, “and 
they’re in the current along the reef. 





She ought to win clear, but Murchison 
can’t do it alone. Tolikalaki’s only a 
cook, and Cheever’s likely to be more 
harm than good just now.” 

“I’m glad Joan is still asleep,” Griff 
observed. 

“I’m not.” Her voice spoke at his 
elbow. “I ‘eh you pounding on the 
captain’s door. What’s the matter?” 

He pointed seaward. 

Then they saw that an order had been 
misunderstood or not carried out quickly 
enough. The schooner yawed widely; 
her top-sails set flat back and a surge 
swept her toward the reef. She hung in 
its hollow, trying to rise and run like a 
gallant horse down in a steeple-chase, 
and the next great crested wave caught 
her broadside and broke over her. 

Joan cried out and hid her face in her 
hands. Griff shut his eyes. Captain 
Ransom began to pray, softly. Then the 
Barracuda passed into the smother of the 
reef, hung there on her beam-ends like a 
Ww ounded bird for awhile, rolled her masts 
up from under two murderous breakers, 
and disappeared. 

The Barracuda had broken up on 
Diadem Reef, taking Cheever, Murchison 
and Tolikalaki with her; and the Tas- 
mania, ten fathoms deep, had reclaimed 
her jewels. 


“hg cage RANSOM gravely led 
Joan and Griff down into the 
cabin. 

“T could have laughed at the mis- 
guided creatures,” he said, ‘when they 
came with their pistols as thieves in the 
night. I was only pretending to be asleep. 
But a sort of spirit of prophecy moved 
me and I spoke to them in the words of 
the Preacher called Ecclesiasticus: ‘Good 
is set against evil, and life against death.’ 
They chose death.” 

“There is surely a curse on those 
jewels!” Joan exclaimed. “I’m glad 
they’re gone forever!” 

“Forever?” The captain echoed with 
a touch of irony. “Why, right now, in 
the face of this judgment of the sea, 
Griff here is thinking about getting back 
into his diving suit!”’ 

“No!” the girl cried out. “You must 
not risk your life again! I couldn’t bear 
it!”” 

“There will be no need, my child. 
Griff’s wrecking days are over—see here!” 

He stepped into his stateroom and 
re-appeared with the pillow-slip bundle 
he had carried during their flight back 
to the Petrel. He opened it and poured 
out upon the cabin floor a coruscating 
heap of many-colored.ggems that rolled 
and sparkled in gay. mockery at tragic 
superstitions. They seemed to be crystals 
of delight now, as if any curse they had 
borne were lifted forever. 

Joan and Griff stared, speechless with 
amazement while Captain Ransom stooped 
down to run his hands through the pile 
of jewels in playful triumph. Then he 
explained: 

“The serang told me where you had 
hidden them and I thought I’d improve 
on the idea. So I had him bring me the 
box, and after I’d found the key under, 
the pillow of Joan’s bunk I took ’em’ 
out and re-filled the box with an equal 
weight o’ cartridges. Then I had Nicobar 
put the box back into the gullet of the 
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crocodile basket, and took the stones to 
bed with me. After the hold-up and 
Griff’s return, I thought the joke was so 
good it would keep for awhile. That 
wretched young man, Cheever, and the 
bucko mate went to their death, I fancy, 
not knowing how they had been fooled.” 

The jewels of the Tasmania winked 
up at Joan and Griff. 

“They’re yours,” she said to him. 
“You got them back from Bokuyoba.” 

“They belong to you,” he answered. 
“Your father’s life is in them.” 

“Joel’s got a claim, of course,” Griff 
added. 

“And the men who’ve helped—the 
crew — Orokolo— Ringquist,” she sug- 
gested. 

“About my share,” said _ Captain 
Ransom, “don’t worry until you’ve got it 
all straightened out. I’ve made my pile 
and got it salted away in bank. I[’m 
fixed for life. So take ’em, you two, an’ 
do with ’em as you’re a mind to. Talk it 
over, and remember they don’t have to 
be divided up. Some sort of partnership 
arrangement strikes me as being in order. 
I can draw up a legal paper that will be 
binding.” 

“You’re not a lawyer too, are you, 
Joel?” Griff asked with a laugh, as the 
captain turned to leave them. 

“No, but I’m a sea-captain,” he re- 
plied significantly, “and a minister of the 
gospel in good standing—in spite of my 
row with the missionary society. And as 
such I have certain lawful powers over 
the arrangements that young men and 
young women are in the habit of making.” 
He went up on deck. 

“What did he mean by that, Griff?” 

Griff blushed. 

“T’ll have to answer by asking a 
question myself,” he said hesitantly. 
“Joan, would you want to marry a South 
Seas adventurer?” 

She faced him soberly, and also asked 
a question: 

“Griff, would you want to marry a 
South Seas adventuress?” 

She came into his arms, and they 
clung together on a glowing carpet of 
jewels. The many faceted topazes were 
no brighter than her eyes, and the lustrous 
aquamarines less tender than his. 


FTER a few hours the sea was 
calmer, and the tide began to run 
out through the channel in the reef. 
“‘Heaveaway,on your anchor, Paitoto,” 
Captain Ransom ordered. 

The winches creaked. 

“Anchor’s aweigh, master.’ 

Joan and Griff, close 5 looked 
back upon the green, high-piled, forest- 
tangled hills of New Pomerania, which 
were drawing away from them like a 
dimming enchantment, fading out like a 
solved mystery. The seething barrier 
of Diadem Reef tossed its sparkling spray 
toward the sun and waved high its bridal 
veils of foam. 

Captain Ransom came up to them, 
prayer book in hand. Ringquist, the 
serang, and all the Kanakas except Wari 
gela, who was at the helm, followed him. 

“Now then, if ye’re ready,” the cap- 
tain said. “Stand on the other side of her, 
Griff—and don’t drop the ring. ‘Dearly 
beloved, we are gathered together—’” 

THE END 
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Fl ow to be talkative...after the third pack 


Talk and cigarettes. Cigarettes and talk ...Today’s 
moderns actually claim to have many of these cher- 
ished afternoons of complete understanding. Hour 
after hour... pack after pack. All because someone 
had the good sense to make the cigarette... Spud. 


The first puff of a Spud is a veritable whiff of cool- 


ness...actual and noticeable. And every puff there- 
after brings a soothing, smooth moistness to your 
throat...a stimulating tobacco fragrance to your 
senses. Could eloquence ask for more encourage- 
ment? At quality stands. 20 for 20¢. Tin of 50 for 50¢. 


Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Kentucky. 


MENTHOL-COOLED S p U D CIGARETTES 
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new €7Va has dawned 


in Motoring! 


Ethyl Gasoline has made added power and 
smoother performance a definite reality. 


IGH-COMPRESSION engines (formerly struggl 
H used in racing cars and airplanes only, the ski 
and now standard equipment in many 1928 
passenger car models) demand a fuel con- 
taining anti-knock qualities not found in 
the ordinary run of gasolines. 

Ethyl is the only motor fuel that success- 
fully meets this requirement. 

This has been effectively demonstrated by 
makers of racing history during the past 
twelve months. 

Captain Malcolm Campbell set a new 
world’s speed record for automobiles of 
206.9 miles an hour with Ethyl; Frank 
Lockhart and J. M. White made unoff- 
cial records at the same et using Ethyl. 
Major Seagrave used Ethyl when he set the 
previous world’s record of 203.7 miles an 
hour. The 1927 A.A.A. Champion, Peter 
De Paolo, used Ethyl. Lieutenant Webster 
flew his Ethyl-fueled seaplane 281 miles an 
hour to win the Schneider Cup Races last 
September. 

All this means that wherever maximum 
power is required—on land or sea or in the 
air—Ethyl gasoline is used. 

On the Pacific Coast Ethyl fluid has been : 
added to Union’s famous non-detonating blindne 
gasoline. The result is Union-Ethyl. in smo 

Thousands are now enjoying this super Help c 
motor fuel. New users are being added by making 
the hundreds every day. No matter what where 
the model or type of your car, try ten gal- ; 
lons of Union-Ethyl and see for yourself the 
marked improvement that it makes. 


UNION 
ETHYL 


UNION OIL COMPANY 
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cut saw with a husky woodsman and we 
felled the trees. I barked them while he 
hewed them on two sides. I rented a pair 
of mules to yard them out with. They 
were real muley mules that wouldn’t be 
steered but had to be get-upted and gee- 
hawed into action. In the heat of the 
struggle of dodging stumps and keeping 
the skid chain clear, my gee-haws became 
so tangled up with portside and star- 
board that Maude and Mike just laid 
back their donkey ears and laughed at me 
in that rude manner which mules have. 
I’ll drive a cat-boat in a gale, a Ford in 
heavy traffic, an airplane in thick fog, 
but Heaven deliver me from mules! In 
this case, Heaven sure enough did deliver 
me—in the shape of a fire. Before the 
first hungry flames had licked through 
the underbrush, the swishbroom tails of 
Maude and Mike were disappearing over 
the distant hill. Like an ugly demon the 
flames were creeping up and devouring 
the timber—my timber, mine and Uncle 
Sam’s. 

How I ran! Ran for miles to the tele- 
phone and rang for the fire patrol, the 
forest ranger, the sheriff and the village 
blacksmith. Racing back, I fought furi- 
ously with wet sacks and shovels, but all 
I got in return were burns and smoke 
blindness. Were all my dreams to go up 
in smoke, like a mocking pipe-dream? 
Help came. The seasoned crew fell to, 
making a wide trench on the two sides 
where the fire was raging. I patrolled 
the lines with sandwiches and hot coffee. 
From ten that morning until ten that 
night I didn’t sit down. It was too hot. 
Heaven came to the rescue with a blessed 
shower—refreshing, a benediction. Dark- 
ness closed the smoldering desolation 
from my tired and vanquished vision. 

This homesteading business is some- 
thing like insurance in that it’s a gamble. 
You sort of bet Uncle Sam that you can 
go out on the poorest, dryest, rockiest 
soil and make it blossom like a rose, build 
your home and raise your family miles 
from civilization without breaking your 
back or going insane. I had seen pathetic 
cases of abandoned claims where Uncle 
Sam had won the bet and the losers had 
gone off to a hospital—or an asylum. I 
did not want to be a loser. I’d beat U. S. 
at the jolly old game and neither fire nor 
flood, drought nor famine would drive me 
from it. All the people who were supposed 
to know, said that all one needed to be a 
successful homesteader was a strong back 
and a weak head. My head was weak 
enough and my back was growing stronger, 
so the odds were really against Uncle. 

I purchased a sack of rye and clover 
seed and sowed it thickly over the fire- 
scarred earth. Spring brought a glorious 
greenness, as well as great activity in the 
erecting of out-buildings. Chicken houses 
and pens were made of cedar boards. The 
hens clucked and the roosters crowed with 
delight in their sylvan retreat, while the 
wary hawk circled overhead. A crate of 
Flemish giant rabbits came as a gift from 
the outside world. Busy days ensued 
while we fashioned the hutches. A cow 
and pig were added to the livestock and I 
began to feel like a prosperous farmer. It 
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took me a whole week to build the barn, 
splitting the boards from cedar logs. But 
it’s a dandy, with stall, feed-box and 
manger; just what a respectable barn 
should be. And—glory be!—it still stands 
through wind and storm without a lean 
or a sag. 

Our gentle bossy was a Jersey full of 
cream which I churned. I baked our 
bread too, so I can truthfully say we made 
our own bread and butter. My partner 
would dig the potatoes, pick the peas and 
strawberries from the garden while I 
milked Blossom. And if you’ve ever eaten 
a meal of fresh vegetables direct from the 
garden, chicken and eggs straight from 
the pen, homemade bread and butter top- 
ped off with fresh strawberries and cream 
you know that it is a gastronomic delight 
which compensates amply for a tired back 
and toil-worn hands. While we eat this 
home-grown meal on a round table fash- 
ioned from a cut off a huge log, on our 
rustic porch where the humming birds 
sample the honeysuckle that shades our 
dinner table, our vision is refreshed by the 
green, wooded mountains in front and be- 
hind us. To the right are visible the rag- 
ged, snow-covered peaks of the Olympics 
and to the left the shining bay with Me. 
Rainier and the Cascades all white and 
majestic in the distance. 


No: it isn’t possible for a good-in- 
tentioned hermit actually to be a 
hermit in a paradise such as ours, where the 
bathing and boating, hunting and fishing is 
the best in the world. With summer resorts 
a few miles away and old-time friends a few 
hundred miles away, if there is a highway 
within a mile of your cloister, you simply 
can’t be alone. And so they came by 

airs and dozens, in Flivvers and in 

ackards. They enjoyed my rustic chairs, 
enjoyed the venison steaks, enjoyed my 
view and the whole atmosphere as it were. 
I enjoyed them, too—for a while. En- 
joyed getting up at midnight to fix a 
spread for a late arriving week-end party. 

njoyed giving them my bed while I 
slept in a hammock. Enjoyed outfitting 
them for outing parties with my breeches 
and hiking boots, my carbine rifle and 
shells, my fishing tackle and kodak. I 
heartily enjoyed giving these pavement- 
hounds a taste of real life. But keen as 
my pleasure was, there came a time of 
reckoning. Inspiration: a clam diet might 
work wonders. They were to be had in 
abundance for the digging. I served 
fried clams for breakfast, stewed clams 
for luncheon, clam chowder for dinner. 
Usually by the second day the most en- 
thusiastic mountaineer suddenly remem- 
bers a very important, hitherto forgotten 
engagement and hurries back to town 
where he belongs. Peace and solitude 
reign once again. 

It was very apparent if I wanted to 
maintain any peace or privacy I would 
need a larger house. By scheming and 
hard work our Sunshine Shanty grew into 
Sunshine Chateau. By adding a story and 
tacking a wing on each side it assumed the 
dignified appearance of a summer hotel. 





The logs were left unpeeled, in their gray 
bark state. The cedar shake roof I 
stained green. With vines and trees 
planted about, it began to look as though 
it just grew there. 

he tall, straight second-growth fir 
trees make excellent logs. But getting 
them down to the house was a mighty 
struggle, since many weighed over three 
hundred pounds. And they must be cut 
and hewn or notched while they’re green, 
too. If the sap dries out they are too 
tough to work and they split easily. 

My buckskin saddle pony was not in- 
tended for hard work and he knew it. 
Whenever I optimistically put him ina har- 
ness and chained him to a log, he would 
pessimistically lie down in the harness and 
quit me flat. I didn’t have much better 
luck with the male visitors either. They 
too, seemed opposed to the idea of hard 
labor. If they split a little wood for me to 
cook their dinner with, they thought they 
had done their share. But they were al- 
ways most generous with their brilliant 
ideas how things could be done. I had 
plenty of ideas myself, but no cash. So I 
rolled. my sleeves and toiled patiently, 
log upon log, accepting gratefully what 
volunteer help came from time to time. 

I can’t tell you exactly how we built 
our home, my little partner and I, for it 
was a steady, patient struggle over a 
period of years, with every one who was 
willing helping from time to time, yet no 
one assuming any particular responsi- 
bility. I had never roofed a house before, 
but after watching my neighbor lay and 
lap the shingles on his chicken house, I 
laid and nailed over two thousand shakes, 
my boy handing them up to me on the 
rafters. I’m happy to say the roof does 
not leak. I had never laid a floor before. 
After making the foundation, my partner 
helped me groove and nail the floorin 
down. Truly I’ve seen floors that i 
much worse than ours. We gathered moss 
from the maple trees down by the river 
and chinked the cracks between the logs 
all tight. The rocks and sand for the fire- 

lace we also brought from the river bank. 

he smooth, flat rocks washed down from 
the heart of the Olympics by the strong 
currents of the Dosewallups River were 
ideal for the hearth and mantel. The 
gritty sand on the banks of the “Dose” 
was the best possible for strong masonry 
work. The cement was really our only 
expense and the half dozen sacks had to 
be brought a great distance. It took over 
a year off and on, before we got the fire- 
place to function properly. Getting it to 
draw properly almost proved to be my 
Waterloo, but now wet sacks can’t make 
it smoke. What I have learned about 
masonry in general and fireplaces in par- 
ticular, is amazing. But it was worth all 
the worry and strife to have an open fire. 
It’s the soul of our home. Many and genial 
are the happy hours spent around its 
glowing presence. 

We made practically all of our own 
furniture with the exception of the kitchen 
range and the phonograph. The saggy 
bed springs graduated into a davenport; 
we sawed the frame in two, nailed four 
legs on the bottom and turned up half for 
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the back. Moss padding and a blue 
denim cover and you’d be surprised! 
Every little comfort and convenience in 
our home is our own handiwork. My 
desk, chairs and tables are all split from 
native cedar, hand planed and joined to 
the rustic legs of fir or wild cherry. Car- 
penters, I know, will laugh at my home- 
made home. “Just like a woman!” they’d 
say. I know that my furniture will never 
square up with plum-bob or level, for I 
had neither. But it’s our own, our very 
own, and we have the patent signed by 
Calvin Coolidge to prove it—as well as 
the everlasting joy of paying taxes on it 
as long as we live! 

Now that our five long years of struggle 
are over, now that we have won our bet 
with Uncle Sam and are free to go look 
over the distant horizon, we solemnly 
realize that this wooded spot of our glori- 
ous hardships will always be the home of 
our heart. 

The seasons are a never-ending delight. 
Spring, and syringa, wild currant and 
dogwood blossoms gladden the landscape. 
Rhododendrons in massed profusion of 
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pink daintiness, smile through evergreen 
glades, often from bushes ten feet high, 
where the forest is dense. We love the 
spring which brings the frogs and tender 
green leaves on the alders and vine maples 
in the bottom land where the luscious, 
yellow salmon berries grow. 

Summer is a whirl of happy swimming, 
boating days. Wild berries ripen in 
abundance for our pies and jellies. Long 
tramps over woodsy mountain trails are 
jolly adventures of which my partner and 
I never tire. Many sunny, tranquil days 
are spent beside a mountain stream where 
the rainbow and speckled trout leap to our 
flies, thus provide the evening meal as 
well as real sport. 

When October frost turns the maple 
leaves to gold, grouse and native pheasant 
supply a royal spread. One buck is food 
or many a banquet, for what cannot be 
eaten fresh is jerked or canned. Our back 
yard is our poaching ground. 

Winter brings the long cosy evenings by 
the open fire with books to read and rag 
rugs to hook. The king salmon are red 
and fat at this season and are ever so good 


just broiled. Clams, shrimp and oysters 
lend variety to our menu. Our back yard 
is our meat market and our front yard is 
our sea-food market; the saying, “When 
the tide goes out our table is spread”, 
holds literally true for us. 

But we like all seasons of the year. Each 
has its special charm, its specific offer of 
fruit and flowers, its seasonal donation to 
our larder. 

Many things we lack out here which 
you city dwellers have in abundance, such 
as light, water and gas bills, plumbing and 
assessments, laundry chutes and servant 
problems. But your noises, smells and 
clatter all are foreign to us. Lordly land- 
lords and tentative tenants are all obso- 
lete words in our vocabulary, for we are 
lords of our own lands. ya ea tenants, 
the birds and the deer are most agreeable. 
We manage to struggle along without 
vacuum sweepers and icemen. Quite con- 
tent are we with clear spring water, pure 
mountain air and the wind in the pines for 
alullaby. Perhaps it is a fool’s paradise— 
many a city dweller would think so—but 
we are happy in it! 





Odd Sights in Ouray 


truding pipe. You walk beside the Un- 
compahgre River brawling and tumbling 
over its rocky bed and a foot bridge over 
a little canyon perhaps forty feet deep 
is approached. If it is winter, here you 
will see steam arising from the edge of a 
snowdrift! Closer approach will verify 
the phenomenon. On the day I visited 
this spring an egg shell lay at its edge. 
turned to Richard Whinnerah, mining 
engineer. 

“‘What’s the idea of the egg shell?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, they cook eggs here,” he replied, 
somewhat as a matter of course. 

“Cook them in that water!’ 

“Certainly,” he replied. “They’ll cook 
there in a few minutes!” 

Here one of your hands can be engaged 
in making a snowball while the other dips 
in water so hot it causes sharp pain; 
water hot enough to cook eggs! 

While on the subject of springs it may 
be well to tell of all of them. The whole 
town is underlaid with a flow of hot water. 
There are some houses in Ouray which are 
heated with hot water supplied by nature! 
It is but a matter of turning a valve, and 
the heat is on. Turn another and the 
heat is off. No firing is required. The 
spring at which eggs are cooked is piped 
to that little assay office I mentioned, 
and there used in some processes of the 
assayer. He uses the nature-heated water 
instead of firing a furnace, the runoff 
being wasted through the pipe sticking 
through the shed wall. In the little gorge 
under the first bridge to the Box Canyon 
there are places where the hot water keeps 
maiden hair ferns alive throughout the 
winter, lovely in their green covering on 
the tinted rocks. 

At the side of the town opposite this 
group of springs near the Box Canyon 


there are the goldfish ponds, fed by these 
hot springs. The ponds never freeze, so 
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on the coldest winter days a visitor may 
watch the turmoil that follows when a 
thousand goldfish all start for one small 
piece of bread crust. 

In a little concrete walled pit within a 
few steps of the fish ponds there is one of 
the most paradoxical features of Ouray. 
With snow scurrying overhead, with a 
blizzard howling in the high ledges of the 
Amphitheatre Mountain which partially 
encircles the town, all in plain view of 
this point, live a pair of alligators! Those 
*gators have been there nearly three years, 
and in that time have grown from little 
fellows that were less than a yard long, to 
a length equal to the measure of a man’s 
stature. And they are plump, sassy, and 
seemingly contented. 

In the little town, too, there are several 
bath houses utilizing these hot spring 
waters. An analysis made by the Colorado 
Geological Survey shows these waters to 
be radioactive. Their mineral content 
compares favorably with famous medi- 
cinal springs over the world. It is related 
that this was a mecca for the Ute Indians 
in early days, when the whites had not 
taken possession of this place of mountain 
magic. Here the redman found relief from 
his body ills in the steaming mineral 
waters of these same springs. 


HESE are some of the curious feat- 

ures about Ouray. But the interest 
values do not stop with curiosities. Cross 
that bridge above the steaming springs and 
find your way up to the Box Canyon. 
Here the waters of ages have sliced and 
cut through a great massive dike of hard 
rock until there is a defile chiseled out 
into which the visitor may walk above 
the stream and on a platform for many 
feet; until the sky is blotted out, the per- 
petual twilight of the deep canyon en- 


folds, and the roar of the stream drowns 
all but a shout. 

Coming out of the Box Canyon, one is 
caught by the view which sweeps in vari- 
colored majesty to where the sky seems 
to be resting on the edge of the higher 
cliffs. Across the bowl in which the town 
is snuggled is the filmy fall of Cascade 
Creek. This waterfall wanes and grows 
at different seasons, but always there is 
that swaying veil of spray whipping in the 
breeze. Below town, crawling to the top 
of the highest rim of the Amphitheatre, is 
the Horsethief trail, in my opinion the 
most spectacular scenic trail in America. 

A few miles above Ouray are Bear 
Creek Falls. They leap from under a 
bridge on the Million Dollar Highway 
between Ouray and Silverton, and throw 
their white arc of water down for two 
hundred and twenty-eight feet of spec- 
tacular plunge. Above the bridge, and 
reached by a trail which takes off from 
the main road over a rocky slope, is the 
scary but safe Bear oe trail. It is 
second only to the Horsethief trail. On 
the Horsethief one may see over great 
sweeping stretches of country. On the 
shelf of Bear Creek trail red rock walls 
rise for hundreds of feet sheer above you 
or drop in precipitous fashion to the 
stream far below. The trail is but a 
shelf cut from the rocky cliffs, and is 
guaranteed to give more thrills in its more 


spectacular part than any other pathway | 


in the mountains, with the exception of the 
Horsethief, which is without peer. 
Hanging high on mountain side or bur- 
rowing under the billions of tons of rock 
are the mines of Ouray. All the romance 
of the heyday of mining is clustered 
around these tunnels, mills, and shafts. 
Listen to the talk in the stores but a few 
minutes, and you will hear how the Silver 
Bell was discovered in 1883, and how it 
was under the management of “Coin” 
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the back. Moss padding and a blue 
denim cover and you’d be surprised! 
Every little comfort and convenience in 
our home is our own handiwork. My 
desk, chairs and tables are all split from 
native cedar, hand planed and joined to 
the rustic legs of fir or wild cherry. Car- 
penters, I know, will laugh at my home- 
made home. “Just like a woman!” they’d 
say. I know that my furniture will never 
square up with plum-bob or level, for I 
had neither. But it’s our own, our very 
own, and we have the patent signed by 
Calvin Coolidge to prove it—as well as 
the everlasting joy of paying taxes on it 
as long as we live! 

Now that our five long years of struggle 
are over, now that we have won our bet 
with Uncle Sam and are free to go look 
over the distant horizon, we solemnly 
realize that this wooded spot of our glori- 
ous hardships will always be the home of 
our heart. 

The seasons are a never-ending delight. 
Spring, and syringa, wild currant and 
dogwood blossoms gladden the landscape. 
Rhododendrons in massed profusion of 


A Homemade Homestead Home 


pink daintiness, smile through evergreen 
glades, often from bushes ten feet high, 
where the forest is dense. We love the 
spring which brings the frogs and tender 
green leaves on the alders and vine maples 
in the bottom land where the luscious, 
yellow salmon berries grow. 

Summer is a whirl of happy swimming, 
boating days. Wild berries ripen in 
abundance for our pies and jellies. Long 
tramps over woodsy mountain trails are 
jolly adventures of which my partner and 
I never tire. Many sunny, tranquil days 
are spent beside.a mountain stream where 
the rainbow and speckled trout leap to our 
flies, thus provide the evening meal as 
well as real sport. 

When October frost turns the maple 
leaves to gold, grouse and native pheasant 
supply a royal spread. One buck is food 
for many a banquet, for what cannot be 
eaten fresh is jerked or canned. Our back 
yard is our poaching ground. 

Winter brings the long cosy evenings by 
the open fire with books to read and rag 
rugs to hook. The king salmon are red 
and fat at this season and are ever so good 


just broiled. Clams, shrimp and oysters 
lend variety to our menu. Our back yard 
is our meat market and our front yard is 
our sea-food market; the saying, “When 
the tide goes out our table is spread”, 
holds literally true for us. 

But we like all seasons of the year. Each 
has its special charm, its specific offer of 
fruit and flowers, its seasonal donation to 
our larder. 

Many things we lack out here which 
you city dwellers have in abundance, such 
as light, water and gas bills, plumbing and 
assessments, laundry chutes and servant 
problems. But your noises, smells and 
clatter all are foreign to us. Lordly land- 
lords and tentative tenants are all obso- 
lete words in our vocabulary, for we are 
lords of our own lands. And our tenants, 
the birds and the deer are most agreeable. 
We manage to struggle along without 
vacuum sweepers and icemen. Quite con- 
tent are we with clear spring water, pure 
mountain air and the wind in the pines for 
alullaby. Perhaps it is a feol’s paradise— 
many a city dweller would think so—but 
we are happy in it! 





Odd Sights in Ouray 


truding pipe. You walk beside the Un- 
compahgre River brawling and tumbling 
over its rocky bed and a foot bridge over 
a little canyon perhaps forty feet deep 
is approached. If it is winter, here you 
will see steam arising from the edge of a 
snowdrift! Closer approach will verify 
the phenomenon. On the day I visited 
this spring an egg shell lay at its edge. I 
turned to Richard Whinnerah, mining 
engineer. 

“‘What’s the idea of the egg shell?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, they cook eggs here,” he replied, 
somewhat as a matter of course. 

“Cook them in that water!’”’ 

“Certainly,” he teplied. “They'll cook 
there in a few minutes!” 

Here one of your hands can be engaged 

in making a snowball while the other dips 
in water so hot it causes sharp pain; 
water hot enough to cook eggs! 
. While on the subject of springs it may 
be well to tell of all of them. The whole 
town is underlaid with a flow of hot water. 
There are some houses in Ouray which are 
heated with hot water supplied by nature! 
It is but a matter of turning a valve, and 
the heat is on. Turn another and the 
heat is off. No firing is required. The 
spring at which eggs are cooked is piped 
to that little assay office I mentioned, 
and there used in some processes of the 
assayer. He uses the nature-heated water 
instead of firing a furnace, the runoff 
being wasted through the pipe sticking 
through the shed wall. In the little gorge 
under the first bridge to the Box Canyon 
there are places where the hot water keeps 
maiden hair ferns alive throughout the 
winter, lovely in their green covering on 
the tinted rocks. 

At the side of the town opposite this 
group of springs near the Box Canyon 
there are the goldfish ponds, fed by these 
hot springs. The ponds never freeze, so 


(Continued from page 15) 


on the coldest winter days a visitor may 
watch the turmoil that follows when a 
thousand goldfish all start for one small 
piece of bread crust. 

In a little concrete walled pit within a 
few steps of the fish ponds there is one of 
the most paradoxical features of Ouray. 
With snow scurrying overhead, with a 
blizzard howling in the high ledges of the 
Amphitheatre Mountain which partially 
encircles the town, all in plain view of 
this point, live a pair of alligators! Those 
*gators have been there nearly three years, 
and in that time have grown from little 
fellows that were less than a yard long, to 
a length equal to the measure of a man’s 
stature. And they are plump, sassy, and 
seemingly contented. 

In the little town, too, there are several 
bath houses utilizing these hot spring 
waters. An analysis made by the Colorado 
Geological Survey shows these waters to 
be radioactive. Their mineral content 
compares favorably with famous medi- 
cinal springs over the world. It is related 
that this was a mecca for the Ute Indians 
in early days, when the whites had not 
taken possession of this place of mountain 
magic. Here the redman found relief from 
his body ills in the steaming mineral 
waters of these same springs. 


HESE are some of the curious feat- 

ures about Ouray. But the interest 
values do not stop with curiosities. Cross 
that bridge above the steaming springs and 
find your way up to the Box Canyon. 
Here the waters of ages have sliced and 
cut through a great massive dike of hard 
rock until there is a defile chiseled out 
into which the visitor may walk above 
the stream and on a platform for many 
feet; until the sky is blo tted out, the per- 
petual twilight of the deep canyon en- 


folds, and the roar of the stream drowns 
all but a shout. 

Coming out of the Box Canyon, one is 
caught by the view which sweeps in vari- 
colored majesty to where the sky seems 
to be resting on the edge of the higher 
cliffs. Across the bowl in which the town 
is snuggled is the filmy fall of Cascade 
Creek. This waterfall wanes and grows 
at different seasons, but always there is 
that swaying veil of spray whipping in the 
breeze. Below town, crawling to the top 
of the highest rim of the Amphitheatre, is 
the Horsethief trail, in my opinion the 
most spectacular scenic trail in America. 

A few miles above Ouray are Bear 
Creek Falls. They leap from under a 
bridge on the Million Dollar Highway 
between Ouray and Silverton, and throw 
their white arc of water down for two 
hundred and twenty-eight feet of spec- 
tacular plunge. Above the bridge, and 
reached by a trail which takes off from 
the main road over a rocky slope, i . the 
scary but safe Bear Creek trail. It is 
second only to the Horsethief trail. On 
the Horsethief one may see over great 
sweeping stretches of country. On the 
shelf of Bear Creek trail red rock walls 
rise for hundreds of feet sheer above you 
or drop in precipitous fashion to the 
stream far below. The trail is but a 
shelf cut from the rocky cliffs, and is 
guaranteed to give more thrills in its more 
spectacular part than any other pathway 


in the mountains, with the exception of the | 


Horsethief, which is without peer. 
Hanging high on mountain side or bur- 
rowing under the billions of tons of rock 
are the mines of Ouray. All the romance 
of the heyday of mining is clustered 
-around these tunnels, mills, and shafts. 
Listen to the talk in the stores but a few 
minutes, and you will hear how the Silver 
Bell was discovered in 1883, and how it 
was under the management of “Coin” 
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Harvey about 1886; how they packed out 
the ore from this mine on burros, then 
loaded it in wagons, and finally sent it to 
the smelter at Durango by rail. 

Or there’s the tale of the Camp Bird 
mine. Tom Walsh was an assayer working 
in a group of mines in this region. One 
day he was looking over the dump of the 
Camp Bird. There he found ore being 
thrown away which was rich in metal. He 
bought the mine for $15,000.00, and in a 
few months had turned out enough money 
from the dump to pay for the mine. Then 
the Camp Bird was sold to the “English 
Syndicate,” afterit had seemingly “pinched 
out” and become worthless. But the syn- 
dicate opened up new ore bodies and it is 
declared they made many times over the 
reported price they paid Walsh, which is 
variously estimated up to $11,000,000.00. 

The Yankee Girl paid out over $50,000,- 
000.00, while others poured out fabulous 
riches to their owners. Nor is this digging 
of wealth from the hills a thing of the 
past. New activity is evident in the 
mines, and high on the side of H yden 
Mountain there nightly blinks the blazing 
light which marks the end of the dump of 
the Sutton mine, where men toil, bringing 
out the mountain’s treasure to be smelted 
into precious metals. 

You are sure to hear of their mines from 
the people of Ouray. You will also cer- 
tainly hear of their mountain sheep. 
almost every other section the bighorn 
sheep is timid, seclusive, hard to find. But 
here the mountain sheep are almost pets. 
Ouray has realized their worth as a tourist 


attraction and has protected them. There 
is no need of game laws in this section, to 
keep these sheep safe from attack, if the 
words of the residents may be taken 
literally. 

Returning from the Box Canyon on 
the day when the egg-cooking spring was 
visited, our party were surprised to find 
five mountain ewes feeding peaceably in 
the front yard of a home. Men were in 
the rear of the house, and we passed within 
a hundred feet of these sheep, while they 
continued to graze unafraid. They have 
increased under the community protec- 
tion, from a number estimated at about 
fifty to where it ts reckoned that there are 
now in excess of five hundred sheep living 
in the game refuge around Ouray. The 
town supplies feed for them in the winter 
time and just before the little narrow 
gauge train leaves each day during the 
heavy snow time, the sheep come down 
to be fed. As many as eighty-five sheep 
have been counted here at one time. 

Three years ago Ouray shipped in seven 
elk from the Jackson Hole country. To- 
day there are at least twenty-three in the 
band. They winter in the browse-covered 
slopes of the Amphitheatre, and come to a 
feeding rack within plain sight of town for 
the hay with which the town treats them. 

Back of this bewildering array of scen- 
ery, intriguing mining activity, and the 
curious contradictory trickery of the snow- 
banks and the hot springs, there is a great 
dim curtain of legend and history that is 
as colorful as any in the Old World or 
America. The town is named after the 


Odd Sights in Ouray 


great chief of the Utes, Ouray, who lived 
near here. There were Indian agencies 
and outpost forts within a short distance 
of Ouray. There are men still living who 
can tell of the Indian uprisings, and give 
graphic accounts of the danger that at- 
tended freighting and carrying of the 
mails in the early days, which here are not 
far distant. 

And not a day’ s journey to the south- 
ward, over a road which twists and dives 
through some of the most magnificent and 
varied scenery in America, is that mystic 
land of the cliff dwellers, who may have 
come before the Indians to this paradox 
of the mountains where Ouray now lies, 
to seek the healing virtues of the mineral 
springs. 

Many are called, but few are chosen. 
Booster literature can whip words into 
shouting ballyhoo over the most ordinary 
of tourist attractions. There are many 
places where tourists congregate that 
offer attractive recreational and scenic 
features which have reached fame of 
world-wide proportions. 

But Ouray, with its snowballs and alli- 
gators, its tame-wild mountain sheep, the 
lure of the mines, the soul-stirring majesty 
of supreme mountains, has valid claim to 
being one of America’s most interesting 
mountain towns. If you are a doubter, 
come and see for yourself. A new convert 
will be added to the comparative few who 
have gazed, enrapt, on the superb beauty, 
the elusive charm, the very witchery, 
which enfolds this quaint little mountain 
mining town of Ouray. 





Across the Editor’s 


yet serious vein, Dr. Newman has im- 
pressed himself upon American minds— 
and especially upon the minds of Wester- 
ners, who know him best—as a man who 
has always something worth saying and 
who invariably says it well. 

In this issue, Dr. Newman’s first ap- 
pearance in SuNSET, he discusses a sub- 
ject very close to his heart—the young 
people of today, their problems and the 
satlene which they force upon their 
parents. 

Those who heard him debate with 
Judge Ben Lindsey on the question 
of companionate marriage know that he 
has an exceptionally clear idea of what is 
going on in the minds of that much- 
slandered generation which has furnished 
so many feature-writers with copy of one 
kind or another in the last few years. And, 
as those who have not heard him speak 
will discover, it is not his specialty to view 
with alarm. Admitting that our young 
people perhaps need a certain amount of 
taming—what generation hasn’t?—he is 
certain that tamed they will be, eventu- 
ally, and by themselves rather than 
through the well-meaning but almost al- 
ways blundering efforts of a generation 
which finds it impossible to understand 
any deviation from its own rules of con- 
duct. 

Dr. Newman’s article “These ‘Wild’ 
Youngsters” appears on page 9 of this 
issue. 





(Continued from page 6) 


T isn’t often that critics—notori- 
ously a difficult and contentious 
breed—unite in as solid an approbatory 
cheer as that with which they have greeted 
Jacland Marmur’s first book “Ecola!’’, 
a volume of stories of the sea, just pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Doran & Co. From 
New York to San Francisco, without a 
dissenting voice, Mr. Marmur has been 
proclaimed a new writer of very great 
promise indeed. Reference has frequently 
been made to Joseph Conrad and other 
masters and altogether “Ecola!”’ has got 
off to an extremely good start. 
he appearance, in this issue, of “Blind 
Faith”, Mr. Marmur’s first SUNSET story, 
is thus especially timely. There can be no 
question about the author’s knowledge of 
the sea; he’s been a deep-water sailor him- 
self and you couldn’t very well become 
sea-wise in any more first-hand fashion 
than by such actual experience. As to 
his ability to tell a story—well, “Blind 
Faith” begins on page 12 of this issue. 


sid mc years ago there appeared 
in Sunset a brief article called 


“Plain Jim Rolph of the Mission”. James 


Rolph, Jr., had just been elected to his 
first term as Mayor of San Francisco, a 
term which was to include the Exposition 
year, I9I15. 

May we quote a paragraph from that 
story, written a decade and a half ago? 


Desk 


“The people of San Francisco,” says the 
writer, “have the weakness of their strength 
and Mayor Rolph knows what that weakness 
is. Singly, their achievements are marvel- 
ous; collectively—they are just beginning to 
do things well collectively. It is hard for 
strong wills to row together in the same boat. 

“But Mayor Rolph says, ‘We are going to 
be united. Weare going to work for the com- 
mon weal. We are pulling together. And so 
will the new San Francisco go on from 
strength to strength, undaunted, united’.” 
How often can you fish up a candidate’s 

campaign utterances from the limbo of a 
sixteen-years-gone past and, facing him 
with them, discover that he can, (if you'll 
excuse the frantic metaphor) look them 
in the eye, shake them by the hand and al- 
together greet them as old friends whom 
he is glad to see? Not often; you’ll admit 
that. And because of the very rarity of 
the circumstances, SUNSET feels that the 
story of San Francisco’s five-time Mayor 
is worth telling again. 

On page 16 of this issue, Sidney H. Kess- 
ler has an article called “Ma or ‘Jimmie’ 
Rolph—An_ Institution.” Sock haps five 
successive terms may seem a little bit like 
succession by divine right or something of 
the sort, but the citizens of San Francisco 
seem to know what they want—and they 

seem to get it! And if you’d like to find 

out why they want to continue to see 
Jim Rolph’s cheery smile and ubiquitous 
official carnation as the chief adornments 
of their civic center, read Mr. Kessler’s 
article. 
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These “Wild” 


Y oungsters 


(Continued from page 11) 


adolescence are reached, before it is too 
late, before suppression means complexes 


and obsessions. The terms ‘reaction 
formation,” ‘“‘sublimation” and allied 
phrases demonstrate that the entire 


method of the new psychology is to make 
man, not an automaton enslaved by his 
senses, but a conscious human being, 
whose will and choice rule his ideas and 
conduct. 
chology, whatever its contradictions and 
exaggerations, emerges from the abyss of 
fatalistic animalism, and mounts the sum- 
mit of spiritual self-control and free self- 
determination. Young people are the 

“lords of an unchallenged fate.” Their 
fate lies in themselves. “The fault, dear 
Brutus, is not in our stars, but in our- 
selves, that we are underlings.” 

Are young people today better or worse 
than their forbears? Some are very much 
better and some very much worse. There 
are some, like the girl in the nursery rhyme 
who when good was very very good, and 
when bad, was horrid. Many youngsters 
today are what they are with intensity; 
others are blasé and pessimistic, worship- 
ping the Great God Boredom in company 
with the Cult of the Sophisticates. But 
remember, our young people in large 
measure are and become what we make 
them and what they do. 


[I the outlook growing brighter? I 
think it is. The neurosis caused by 
the World War is in part lifting. The pros- 
perous parents of America are awakening 
to the peril of decadence which their very 
success contains. Throughout the land 
there is increasing recognition that the 
breakdown of home life has broken down 
the morale of our young people. Finally, 
our youngsters themselves are beginning 
to think less in terms of their rights and 
more in terms of their duties. They will be 
saved not by others but by themselves. 
But they are determined to be saved. 

One final word. We must not expect too 
much of the new generation. A few will 
try to make it a better world, but most 
will be content to accept the God of things 
as they are. The tragedy of youth is not in 
rebellion against the ills of society but in 
indifference towards them. The highest 
reward a teacher and parent can desire is 
to see their children or pupils become self- 
reliant, independent, high-spirited and 
courageous personalities. Th he prophet 
Malachi dreams of a time when the hearts 
of the parents will be turned to the chil- 
dren and the hearts of the children to 
parents. When this occurs it will indeed 
be the days of the Messiah, but they will 
not be happy days unless both parents and 
children through their own volition, 
prompted by respect and admiration, turn 
lovingly towards each other. 


—— 


In this sense, the new psy- | 


| 
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MAKE THIS 


TAND before your mirror. With 

your forefinger press against the 
lower gum. Increase the pressure 
gradually. Then quickly lift your fin- 
ger. Its shape is outlined in white on 
the gum. Gradually the blood returns 
and the gum feels invigorated. 

* * *« 

That is what happens when gums are 
massaged with Forhan’s night and 
morning. The gums are kept youth- 
ful, healthy. And as a result, teeth re- 
main alive and sound, provided they 
are submitted to dental inspection at 
regular intervals. 


Why Gums Must Be 
Exercised 
Neglected gums pull away 
from the teeth. They soften 
and soon become a favor- 
ite breeding ground for 
such insidious troubles as 
Pyorrhea, Gingivitis, and 
Trench Mouth — enemies 
of good health. As your 
dentist will tell you, to 
keep gums firm and free 
from infection, you must 
brush and massage them. 

First thing in the morn- 
ing and the last thing at 
night, massage your gums 
with Forhan’sfortheGums. 
Just apply Forhan’s to the 
index finger and thumb. 
Rub upper and lower gums 
both inside and out, rub 
the roof of the mouth until 


Daily Massaging 
with Forhan’s 
keeps gums healthy and 


teeth alive 























MINUTE TEST 


you feel the exhilarating glow that 
comes with increased circulation. 
Directions are in booklet that comes 
with each tube. 


Don’t Be Among 
The Unlucky 4 out of 5 


Protect health against the grim foe 
that strikes 4 out of 5 after forty and 
thousands younger, dread Pyorrhea. 
Use Forhan’s as a massage, as a 
dentifrice. 

It cleans teeth and restores their 
natural whiteness. It protects them 
against acids which 
cause decay. 

And in addition, it 
helps to firm gums and 
keep them youthful and 
sound. This dentifrice, 
the formula of R. J. 
Forhan, D.D.S., is com- 
pounded with Forhan’s 
Astringent used by 
dentists in the treat- 
ment of Pyorrhea. 

Don’t wait for warn- 
ing signs, for gums to 
bleed and recede from 
teeth, for teeth to loosen 
in their sockets. Begin 
using Forhan’s for the 
Gums, today. At all 
druggists, 35c and 60c. 


Formula of 


R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan Company, New York 


Forhanys for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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Western Housekeeper 





Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 


Inquiries regarding any products mentioned in this department will receive immediate attention when addressed 
to the Western Housekeeper, Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


A Bag in the Hand 


N these days of rapid change and 

restless humanity, when all the 

world is on the way to somewhere 

else, it is quite in the spirit of the 

times to make travel as simple and 
as easy as possible. It is not the serious 
matter it was when clothes were elaborate 
affairs of bustles and_ leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves, when ruffles abounded and there 
were yards and yards of crushable ma- 
terial in each dress. Nowadays it is liter- 
ally possible to get all that one needs for 
an overnight trip or a short journey into a 
small handbag that is only 
an overgrown shopping 
bag, for underwear is 
made of such filmy ma- 
terial as to be almost with- 
out weight or substance, 
and even gowns have no 
longer any proportions to 
speak of when folded for 
packing. As another con- 
sideration travel itself has 
changed somewhat. Many 
persons go by motor and 
prefer to take their bag- 
gage with them and in the 
case of more extended 
travel, if one is constantly 
on the move it is much 
simpler to carry several 
pieces of hand baggage in 
addition to a trunk which 
may be sent on ahead to 
await one’s arrival. 

As an added point of 
convenience, when one’s 
necessities are carried in 
several pieces of small 
baggage they may be sep- 
arated and those for im- 
mediate and constant use put in one bag, 
while the garments reserved for less fre- 
quent wear are packed together in bags 
which need not be opened except in case 
of need. To meet this demand smaller 
pieces of baggage are now made that 
carry coats and dresses without wrinkling 
or mussing. There are suitcases that can 
be carried by hand, and slipped under the 
berth of a sleeping car or into a stateroom 
that have hangers for six garments, and 
bring the softest and fluffest evening 
frock, or the most tailored suit to its des- 
tination in all the fresh perfection that the 
daintiest and most particular woman de- 
mands. In addition to the space given 
over to the hangers this wardrobe suitcase 
has space for three pairs of shoes and an 
estimated capacity of fifty additional 





garments. The soft leather bags that 
have the appearance of rolls come in 
all sizes from the miniature hand bag 
used for shopping to the size that will 
easily hold a steamer rug or the neces- 
sities for a week-end trip. This shape 
and especially the flexibility, adapt 
it to tucking away in the corner of 
an automobile, or a crowded train with 
the least possibility of discomfort. In- 
deed, if the contents are soft enough and 
not too crushable it may be used for a 
cushion for a tired head or a rest for the 





COURTESY OF I. MAGNIN AND CO. 
These charming bags carry the imagination as well as the 
necessities to distant lands and near-by beauties 


back. Fitted suitcases are, of course, the 
last word in beauty and luxury. Besides 
the brush, comb and mirror, there are ex- 
cellent manicure articles, a shoe horn, 
button hook, containers for toothpaste 
and toothbrush, bottles for perfume or 
toilet water, and every other convenience 
that goes with delightful, restful traveling. 
These may be of gold, silver, tortoise 
shell or amber, according to the taste or 

ocketbook of the owner, and such a fitted 
en makes a delightful gift for a girl who 
is graduating and taking her first trip to 
Europe or for the bride who is setting out 
on life’s journey as well as a wedding trip 
to some picturesque land where honey- 
moons are passed. 

There is one new point in connection 
with fitted suitcases that is a great 


convenience. In some of the latest models 
the fittings are enclosed in a tray that 
folds into a small inner case which may be 
detached and taken into the dressing- 
room of a sleeping car, or a restaurant 
without removing the suitcase itself. Be- 
sides the conventional size and shape, 
suitcases are now frequently almost 
square. These are a cross between the 
suitcase and hat box, having space for a 
small amount of clothing, some extra 
shoes and one or two hats which may be 
carried without crushing. There are wide 
deep pockets for small soft 
articles and the amount of 
room in these deeper cases 
is amazing. They are also 
easier for the average 
woman to carry and 
handle herself should this 
be necessary. 

Somewhere between the 
fitted suitcase and the 
miniature wardrobe trunk 
is a suitcase that is large 
and extremely well made 
to resist the conditions of 
extended travel. This is 
almost a small trunk and 
will contain just about as 
much if carefully packed, 
as it has a tray in addition 
to the case itself. Any of 
these suitcases are dust 
proof and can be carried 
on a motor trip without 
damage to the delicate 
finery within. 

Most of the bags for 
traveling are of moderate 
size and flexible except for 
the frame. To add to the 
gayety of the traveling world many of 
these are in bright colors, red, blue and 
green. Some of them close with a zipper 
fastening which does not preclude the 
safety of a lock. The shapes differ from a 
wide mouthed triangle to a bag more or 
less in the shape of a suitcase with a solid 
frame and soft sides. These are English 
bags, in shiny leather of bright colors and 
are most reasonable in price. Any of these 
will hold an astonishing amount of clothes 
and all the articles for the toilet and still 
take up very little room in an automobile 
‘or a train. 


EATHER cushions, light as the 
traditional feather, and of plain 
dark colors or brighter and more decora- 
tive designs have handles attached and 
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may be carried with the baggage and 
without packing so that they may be al- 
ways on hand to tuck under the head or 
behind the back when needed. Many of 
them have a space inside to carry a book, 
glasses, or whatnot. They are really as 
much of a necessity as a traveling rug and 
also a delightful gift for a friend who is off 
for a holiday. 

ealings for traveling deserve special 
attention for they are quite distinct from 
the smaller and less distinguished bags 
that go shopping and stay at home. 
There are all sorts of inner compartments 
that are for special purposes such as 
carrying the passport, keys to bags, 
trunks and boxes, travelers’ checks. 

The only new leather that has appeared 
on the market in some time is now being 
made up into bags and suitcases in black, 
tan and brown and is called “mustang.” 
The surface is rough and rather coarse 
grained, giving a depth and softness to the 
appearance of the leather, and proclaim- 
ing the fine lasting qualities of the lug- 
gage. The lightest shade is a soft beige 
which deepens somewhat with time and 
use and seems most appropriate for the 
“younger set” of today whose baggage 
carries more sports clothes than evening 
gowns. 

Airplane luggage is another novelty, 
made in England for the most part and 
exquisitely finished. Hat boxes and suit- 
cases are made with soft, flexible sides, 
which give them increased capacity as 
well as making them easier to handle. 
There are also collapsible suitcases and 
traveling bags that can be unrolled and 
packed without the awkward inconveni- 
ence of separate handling while not in use. 


HE needs of men are by no means 

neglected in planning this modern 
luggage. In this respect the masculine 
taste differs widely from the feminine, the 
most widely sought feature being accessi- 
bility. To meet this there is a new model 
that opens with the popular zipper fasten- 
ing across a wide mouth that throws the 
whole interior open with one gesture. 
This is an oblong bag more or less on the 
old Gladstone pattern, and is delightfully 
masculine in shape, material, trimmings 
and lining. There is also a coat case which 
is shaped like a suitcase, except that the 
opening is in the exact center with two 
sides of equal size and depth. This is also 
occasionally used by women, but is some- 
what difficult for them to handle as it is 
usually rather heavier than feminine lug- 
gage should be, and too large for conveni- 
ent handling. 

A small Ttted bag that is light and 
easily carried seems to be rather difficult 
to find, but occasionally there is one that 
fills every wish of the feminine heart. 
Such a one is in red leather of the finest 
and softest quality, the fittings small and 
slipping into one side of the bag so that 
there is a surprising amount of room for 
clothing and other necessities. Although 
this bag is little larger than the largest 
size of shopping bag it will be found ade- 
quate for an overnight visit or perhaps 
longer, and would be a delightful accom- 
paniment to a journey where side trips 
are taken. This bag is also convenient for 
use in a sleeping car, as it takes up very 
little space even when opened to its 
fullest extent and in use. 
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week's work for 
the cost ofa 
piece of cake. 


Isnt it worth a 
piece of cake? 


OUSEKEEPING, the most 
H important business in 
the world, has thrown off the 
shackles of drudgery. Thanks 
to the ironing machine, the 
vacuum cleaner, the washing 
machine and many other 
electrical appliances, there is 
time, now, for needed leisure. 

Using the never-failing 
electric current furnished by 
your power and light com- 
pany, these efficient, tireless, 
servants are obedient to your 





























; instant commands at the sim- 





— ple flick of a switch. 

nena They are willing. They are 
: _— patient. They are dependable 

No.l3t —And they ask but little pay. 





ELECTRIC COMPANY 
SUCCESSOR TO SUPPLY DEPT. 


- Western Electric - 








Executive Offices: 
Graybar Bldg., Lexington Ave. and 43rd St., New York City 
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The Vegetable Plate 


HILE June is perhaps 
especially the month of 
roses and brides and girl 
graduates it is, so far as 
the menu is concerned, 
the month of fresh vegetables and young 
fruits. This is the season when peas are 
small and delicate, when asparagus is 
tender and green, when corn and tomatoes 
are ripening and carrots and beets are at 
their ~y 
There has never been a time when vege- 
tables were so popular as at this present 
moment. Vegetable plates, vegetable sal- 
ads, vegetable loaf and any other combina- 
tion which will embody the good qualities 
of vegetables with a small amount of meat, 
chicken, rice or another vegetable is most 
atceptable. In cooking fresh vegetables 
it is wise to use as little water as possible 
without the risk of burning, as the valu- 
able mineral salts survive in this liquid. 
If it can be used with the vegetables this 
should be done. It may be the basis of a 
sauce, or butter may be added after the 
vegetables have been removed, and with 
the seasonings this alone may furnish the 
dressing. 
As the main dish of luncheon or supper 
a vegetable dish is sufficient, for dinner 
the vegetables should be cooked simply 
and served as accompaniments to the 
roast or the main meat dish. The outer 
leaves of lettuce, the coarser stalks of 
celery, and the stalks of asparagus may be 
used for cream soups by cooking until 
tender and pressing through a coarse sieve. 
There is very little waste to vegetables 
and in addition to the delicate and deli- 
cious flavor a health value that makes 
them a necessity to the menu. 


Peas Au Jardin 
2 cups green peas 1 bunch mint, chop- 
Salt 


pe 
2 tablespoons chop- 2 tablespoons butter 
ped parsley 14 teaspoon lemon 


14 teaspoon pepper juice 


Boil peas until tender and drain. Mix 
butter, parsley, mint, pepper, lemon juice 
and salt to taste. Stir into this peas, re- 
heat them, shaking occasionally, dish and 
serve hot. 

Fried Cauliflower 
1 cauliflower 14 cup grated cheese 
1 egg V6 teaspoon curry 
4 tablespoons milk powder 
44 cup bread crumbs Butter or hot fat 

Trim, wash and drain a cauliflower and 
cook in boiling salted water until tender. 
Drain again and allow to get cold. Divide 
it into small portions. Beat up egg with 
milk, dip cauliflower in this, toss in bread 
crumbs mixed with cheese, and fry in but- 
ter or hot fat to a golden color. Drain on 
white paper, sprinkle with curry powder, 
put on a hot platter and serve hot. 


Boiled Red Cabbage 

1 red cabbage 1 teaspoon salt 
lcup boiling water 1% cup vinegar 
4 tablespoons drip- 1 hard cooked egg cut 

pings In strips 
14 teaspoon pepper 3 lemon slices 

Cut cabbage in halves, removing outer 
leaves, and place in cold water ten min- 
utes. Drain and cut out stalk and cho 
leaves fine. Put them into saucepan wit 
water, drippings, seasonings and vinegar 
and cook slowly until cabbage is ready 
and water is cooked away from it. Have 
it as dry as it can be without burning. 
Garnish with egg and lemon. 


Baked Beets 
Y teaspoon salt 
14 teaspoon pepper 


6 beets 
Olive oil 
Lemon juice 
Clean beets carefully, without breaking 
rootlets. Leave top leaves for about an 
inch above the crown. Place in a fire- 
proof dish, cover with hot water, put in 
the oven and baste frequently. To know 
when they are tender press with the finger 
instead of pricking with a fork. When 
soft plunge into cold water and rub off 


the skins. Slice and serve with a little 
olive oil, lemon juice and_ seasonings. 
Young summer beets will cook in an hour. 


Candied Sweet Potatoes 


4 sweet potatoes 2 tablespoons butter 
3% cup honey 1 cup hot water 


Boil potatoes until tender. Keep them 
hot. Put sugar in a saucepan and brown 
it, stirring constantly to prevent burning. 
Add butter and stir until well blended. 
Then add water and boil three minutes. 
Add potatoes and cook until syrup is thick. 
Lift potatoes out carefully into a serving 
dish, pour syrup over them and serve 
very hot. 


Carrots Flanders Style 

1 bunch young car- 1% teaspoon sugar 

rots 1 egg, beaten 
2 tablespoons butter 2 tablespoons cream 
¥4 cup stock or water 1 teaspoon chopped 
¥% teaspoon salt parsley 
14 teaspoon pepper 

Trim, wash and scrape carrots, cut them 
into halves or quarters and blanch them 
in slightly salted water, drain and put into 
a saucepan with butter. Place over the 
fire for a few minutes, but do not allow to 
brown. Add stock and seasonings and 
cook until tender. Mix egg with cream 
and pour over the carrots, add parsley, 
mix thoroughly and serve very hot. 


Scalloped Celery 
1 bunch celery V4 teaspoon salt 
¥ cup butter 4 teaspoon pepper 
4 tablespoons milk Browned bread 
14 cup grated cheese crumbs 


Wash and scrape celery, cut in half inch 
pieces, and cook uncovered in boiling, 
slightly salted water fifteen minutes. 
Drain, add butter, milk, cheese, and sea- 
sonings and mix well together. Divide 
mixture into greased ramekins, sprinkle 
with bread crumbs, dot with butter and 
bake in a moderate oven over twenty 
minutes. Serve hot. (Cont'd on page 77) 
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Here is a way to make 


a very good cake 


Out from the oven comes 
stealing the sweet warm smell 
of cake. A fresh loaf of cake 
for dinner—a golden, fine 
textured cake— delicious, 
made with Snowdrift. And 


this is the way to make it: 
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This is the creamy, fluffy, snow-white shortening that is so easy to 
use because it is a// creamed for you—the shortening that has made so _ 
many, many good cakes they could never be counted—tea cakes, 
birthday cakes, orange cakes, chocolate cakes, cakes made by pro- 
fessional cooks, cakes made by young brides who never cooked 
before. This is the shortening that is so fresh and pure—so sweet 
and cream-like, it is used in making the icing of the cake, too. 


: This is Snowdrift. 


Spoon out from the can % cup of Snowdrift 
and stir 1% cups of sugar into it. You don’t 
need to “work” Snowdrift down to softness. 
For Snowdrift, you see, is creamed before it 
is packed, and that is why it is so easy to use. 

Add four egg yolks. Your mixture is so 
creamy these mix right in quickly. Sift 3 cups 
of flour, 4 teaspoons of baking powder, % 
teaspoon of salt together and add to the mix- 
ture. As usual you will want to alternate the 
flour with the milk—first a little of the dry 
ingredients and then a little milk—using in 
all a cup of good rich milk. 

Then into the pan and into the oven. It 
is really as simple as simple can be. Follow 
your own recipe if you prefer, using the same 
amount of Snowdrift as you would use of any 
shortening. But remember to add a pinch of 


i ih A iat a 


salt, for like butter fresh from the churn, 


Snowdrift is unsalted. 


THE FROSTING 

And then for the frosting. Stir two tablespoons 
of Snowdrift with 1 cup of XXXX sugar and 
¥ teaspoon of salt; add 1 tablespoon of cream, 
1 teaspoon of almond extract and % teaspoon 
of lemon extract. Spread on your cake while 
it is still warm and there you are.. . delicious 
cake, delicious icing. 

There are countless good things to be made 
of this good shortening. . . pie crust and bis- 
cuits and muffins and gingerbread. Try it for 
frying, too. Send for the new Snowdrift cook 
book full of good recipes. Address ..... . 
The Wesson Oil—Snowdrift People, 210 


Baronne Street New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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uty Spinach Timbale 
1 cup cooked spinach 2 egg yolks 
4tablespoons butter 1 carrot, diced . 
¥ cup cream 1 turnip, diced 
¥ teaspoon salt 34 cup cooked peas 


¥ teaspoon paprika 


Put spinach while still hot into a sauce- 
pan with butter, cream, seasonings and 
egg yolks. Turn into greased mold, cover 
with greased paper, and steam one hour. 
Boil. carrot and turnip until tender and 
toss with peas in a little melted butter. 
Turn spinach out on to hot dish and garn- | 
ish with cooked vegetables. 





Carrot Timbales 

2 cups grated carrots 1% teaspoon butter 
¥ cup bread crumbs 2 tablespoons melted 
2 eggs butter 
Y teaspoon salt ¥ cup milk 

Wash, scrape and grate the carrots and | 
mix with the crumbs. Beat the eggs and 
add to them the seasonings, fat and milk. 
Add this mixture to the carrot and crumb 
mixture. Fill greased baking dish or pop- | 
over cups, set in a pan of hot water and 
bake in a moderate oven until firm. 


Baked Corn and Tomatoes 
2 cups cooked corn 2 teaspoons sugar 


2 cupe tomatoes 1 cup fresh bread Here’s a New 


Pepper 3 tablespoons butter 





Mix seasonings with the corn and to- 


. . e 
gg a Sag gat Ta ste S ensation ! 


dot them with the butter, and bake in a 


moderate oven for a half hour. CHOCOLATE DOUGHNUTS 
Sweet Potato With Pineapple <5) 
6 small sweet pota- 4 as much pineap- | = 
° toes a ple ¥) potato | 3, tablespoons shortening 4 teaspoons baking 
¥ cup honey 4 cup hot water % cup sugar powder 


Boil potatoes with skins on. When 


eg 1 teaspoon vanilla 
cool peel and cut in pieces one-quarter of 


44 teaspoon salt 








an inch thick. Mix honey and hot water. 2 eggs \% teaspoon nutmeg 
Just cover the bottom of a baking dish 3 cups pastry flour 

with mixture, add a layer of sweet pota- 4, cup Ghirardelli’s Ground 4% teaspoon cinnamon 

toes with sliced pineapple. Pour remain- - % to Xcup milk 

ing honey and water over the potatoes and | Chocolate 

bake them for ten minutes in the oven. | Cream shortening; add sugar, vanilla and lightly beaten eggs. Sift together 


remaining dry ingredients and add alternately with milk. [The dough should 


Seqatetie Laat be soft yet stiff enough to handle easily}. Roll out on lightly floured board to 


3 a ~—e ie ? ph cone | quarter inch thickness, cut out. Fry in deep fat, heated to between 350° and 
beans 1% teaspoon salt | 390°F, or hot enough to brown a piece of bread in 60 seconds. Drain on 
% - chopped 2 teaspoon pepper | unglazed paper. When cool sprinkle with powdered sugar. Makes three 
M, . ed —" 2 teaspoon paprika | dozen doughnuts. [The dough will be more easily handled if placed in the 
a “88 | refrigerator for fifteen minutes before rolling out}. If a stronger chocolate 
Press peas through a sieve, cut beans in flavor is desired simply add two or three extra tablespoons of chocolate. 


small pieces, and combine all vegetables. 
Add to them the milk, slightly beaten egg, 
crumbs and seasoning. ‘Turn into a 


greased baking dish and bake in a moder- >] 
ate oven until firm. 
Asparagus With Cheese 
1 bunch asparagus _1 tablespoon butter C O C O AT 
144 cup grated cheese 14 teaspoon pepper H L E 


All Measurements are Level 


1 teaspoon salt 


Cut asparagus in pieces and boil in ee 
 . ee 1 ote Mail this coupon for Ghirardelli’s book of other tested chocolate recipes—FREE! 
and seasonings and add the fat in small D. Ghirardelli Co., 905 North Point St., San Francisco 


pieces. Bake in a moderate oven. 
Please send me free, your book of tested chocolate recipes for baking and dessert making. 


oy Name 
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For the Perfection 
of Your Complexion 


A beautiful complexion adds the finishing touch to 
a woman's charm. Kremola whitens the skin and re- 
moves blemishes, makes yourskin beautiful. Kremola 
is used as a night cream after washing the face with 
soap and warm water, and again in the morning as a 
base for Kremola Face Powder. You will be delighted 


with it. 

Price $1.25 
Dr. C. H. Berry Co.’s Freckle Ointment positively 
removes freckles. $1.25 and 65c. At drug and dept. 
stores or by mail prepaid. Our booklet ‘Hints on 
How to be Beautiful” sent free. 
Dr. C. H. Berry Co., 2973 Mich. Ave., Chicago’ 
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PARKERS 
HAIR 


BALSAM 


REMOVES DANDRUFF 
Se ee) A) HAIR FALLING 
aS Flas been used with 
k> success for more than 40_Years 
RESTORES COLOR AND 
im BEAUTY TO GRAY 
tn AND FADED HAIR 
m) 60¢E412°2 at all drudgdists 
HISCOX CHEMICAL WORKS 

P. E, N.Y. 












“When, washing har always use 

















Teach Children 
To. Use beg 

Cuticura /\j\| 
Soothes and Heals =] 

Rashes and Irritations 


ioe 
BUNIONS 


Quick, safe relieffrom Bunion y 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure, 


At all drug, shoe, dept. stores, 35¢ 2 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 
















Put one on—the 
pain is gone! 


For Free Sample, write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 











“The 
Mountain Cabin 
Mystery” 


A THREE-PART STORY 
By 
Charles V. Brereton 


Beginning in the July 
SUNSET 
Out June 15th 
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Conducted by Marise de Fleur 








ws HE’S lovely, my dear, until she 











opens her mouth!” 
A chance remark in an elevator 
or a street car, and as you pass 
you picture the girl with a 
clear soft skin, eyes that meet yours with 
melting loveliness, hair that waves gently 
back from an oval face. Why can’t she be 
as lovely when she smiles as she is in her 
serious moments? And then you recall 
your dearest friend 
as you last saw 
her when you went 
to tea on Friday. 
She was sittmg in 
front of the fire as 
you entered the 
room, her head 
bent over the 
book, her eyes on 
the page, and as 
you came toward 
her and saw her 
there in repose you 
thought how 
lovely she was. 

Then she looked 
up and threw down 
her book and 
greeted you—smil- 
ing! As her lips 
parted you saw an 
uneven row. of 
teeth, not as white 
as they should be, 
one gold filling 
showing - slightly, 
another that 
should have 
matched the sub- 
stance of a tooth 
and did not, and 
all the gums withdrawing a little from the 
teeth they once held so firmly. 

“She’s lovely, my dear, until she opens 
her mouth!” 

Yes, it’s true, and usually it’s the fault 
of the woman herself. When she looks at 
herself in the mirror she sees her face in 
repose, no smiles, no animation, no con- 
versation. She takes inventory of her 
other charms and her bad points, and 
makes every effort to emphasize the one 
and overcome the other, but the defects 
that are not apparent until she opens her 
mouth she is quite unaware of. 

Bad teeth, in this day and generation, 
and especially in America, the land of 
superlatively good dentists who are as 
nearly painless in their operations as men 
can be who make nerves their daily battle- 
ground, are a reproach to their owners. 
These careless ones have only themselves 
to blame, or perhaps their parents who 
may have neglected their care in child- 





Here and There with Beauty 


hood. - Teeth may be the unfortunate 
cause of many of the ailments laid at their 
door, but they are far oftener the result of 
improper diet, fear of pain or lack of 
steady unremitting attention. 

As soon as a child has a tooth he should 
be taught to keep it clean. There are tiny 
toothbrushes now, not much bigger or 
harsher than an eyebrow brush, and if a 
small boy or girl is made to feel that 
brushing his teeth 
is more or less of a 
game, and one 
that must be 
played at least 
twice a day, with a 
toothbrush like 
mother’s or dad- 
dy’s, a habit will 
be established and 
the teeth protected 
while they are be- 
ing formed. It is 
necessary to keep 
the first little teeth 
clean in order to 
have the second 
set come in white 
and perfect, and in 
addition to_ this 
the diet should 
contribute — bone- 
forming and tooth- 
making material. 
If the teeth do not 
come in straight, 
or if the jaws seem 
crowded, a_ child 
should be taken to 
a_ specialist who 
will remove super- 
fluous teeth and 
set the others straight, so that there is no 
malformation of the jaw to accommodate 
them. Going to a dentist, for the child, 
should be as natural as going to school. If 
there is no talk of pain or hurt there will 
be no fear and the consequent putting off 
of the necessary visit as the child grows 
older. Sometimes one period of neglect at 
a critical time will result in trouble that it 
takes a large outlay of time and money to 
correct. 


b imme should be brushed up and 
down as well as across, for the 
small foreign particles that are deposited 
in the crevices between the teeth can not 
be removed by any other treatment. The 
gums should be brushed and rubbed vigor- 
ously, for in this way they are stimulated 
and the flesh is kept firm and healthy in- 
stead of becoming soft and spongy. In 
later life when the gums are spongy and 
bleed easily, lose their firmness and bright 


A. M. H. 
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red color there is danger of more serious A 
trouble and a dentist should be consulted. Pa Y1S 
The vigorous brushing acts as a massage, 
brings the fresh pure blood to the tissues 
and nerves that need it and gradually | 
stimulates the gums to take their hold on | 
the teeth once more unless they have been | 
too long neglected. 

Most persons are strongly partisan as to 
the medium used for cleaning the teeth. 
The ancient feuds that divided nations are 
as nothing to the feeling between the ad- 
herents of pastes and those enlisted under 
the banner of powders. For the pastes it 
may be said that, so far as convenience is 


concerned, they may be packed and car- ~ 

ried without danger of spilling and that 4 BO 1 1 JOIS 

every particle is used. The powder is al- | 

ways excellent for polishing and whiten- | 

ing, and’ both are now quick to give a Multitudes of women have made Java their 
personal face powder—not because it costs 


delicious soft lather in the mouth and are 

attractively flavored. A mouth wash : : 
only 50c, but because they consider it the 
most desirable face powder regardless of price. 


after brushing the teeth and also at night 
A Tint for Every Type 


and morning, is a “follow-up” that makes 
BOURJOIS, Inc. New York and Paris 


the mouth healthy and clean, besides | 


sweetening the breath. There are any 
number of good mouth washes on the 

THE WONDERFUL FRENCH 
vee ue aocecs. Peek Poe ee 


market, and a small amount in a glass 
Sa NSS 393 SS Se TGS —s 
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with about an equal amount of water is 
the usual method for use. See that the 
mixture reaches every part of the mouth | 

and throat, gargling once or twice to draw 
it well down below the tonsils. 

A sweet clean mouth, teeth and throat 
is a protection against colds and many 
other ills and infections and also aids in | 
keeping the eyesight clear and strong and 
the hearing sharp. All the delicate and 
sensitive parts of the head are so closely | 
related that it is not possible to give one 
steady and complete care without assist- 
ing the others to function with exactitude. 
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TO HANG UP THINGS 
Moore 
Push-Pins 


(GLASS HEADS—STEEL POINTS) 
Sor photos and wall decorations 

10c Pkts. Everywhere 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 


Use MOORE PUSH-LESS HANGERS 
for heavier pictures 















UST a word about the modern 

make-up. Haven’t you noticed that 
there is a different look about the most 
charming woman you know these days? 
Perhaps she has just come home from 
Paris or one of the European resorts, and 
the first thing that catches your eye is her | 
deliciously dark and sunburned skin. 
Perhaps with this she has the dark and | 
rich coloring of hair and eyes that natur- | ALASKAN FURS 
ally accompany it, and perhaps she has ites ents tennienesh hdesten Qual: 
blue eyes and golden hair to make an Salihen. shade Uillieen Suen aenitieane 
exotic and interesting contrast. But in ets, Mats, Trays 
either case her skin is a golden tan, or a From the LAIR of Quality 
rose beige as we would say in discussing a || Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, Alaska 
dress or a hat, and there is not much color 
in her cheeks, but her mouth is outlined in 
every lovely curve with a vivid red in con- 
trast to the color of her skin. The beauty 
of a tanned skin has been discovered. Not | aN] For Picture Lovers 
only for the face, but for every exposed 23) 20Cents per Copy $2.00 per Year 
portion of the body. It must match Gr cand $8. 38fer a year of beth: Cannene Craft 
throughout. To accomplish this perfec- and Sunset Magazine. Address CAMERA CRAFT. 
tion of coloring women lie in the sunshine | | 73 MARKET STREET, SANFRANCISCO, CALIF. 
of the beaches for hours, in the beneficent 
rays of the sun, their bodies covered with 
a thin oil or with cocoa butter to keep it 
from burning while they acquire the de- 
sired shade of tan or brown that is most 
becoming. Curiously enough, in contrast 
to an evening gown in place of the fair 
skin to which we are accustomed, this 
gives a charm and a strange intriguing 
beauty that is most unusual and un- 
expected. 
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Rock-a-Bye 
Combination 
Stand and Swing 


White enamelstand;swing 
ofwhite washable duck. 
Can be placed anywhere 


in house, on porch or on : - : 
lawn. Safe. At dealers or | Absorbine Ir! 
“@ Absorbine Jp 
















by express. 
a ee ee THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
PERFECTION MFG. CO., a 
2703 N. Leffingwell Ave., At all DRUGGISTS. $1.25 


A : ; 
Sens aS ee St. Louis, Mo. Send for free trial bottle 
Complete $622 parca eS eas 








W.F. YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass 
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ion Cod 
Fee - 
nen ) 
.--and now comes 
the month.... 


New brides, new grooms, new homes, 





and new refrigerators. A wedding sel- 
dom receives a refrigerator ... . al- 
though there isn’t a sweeter gift than 
the smart all-porcelain Automatic. It 
“feeds your food freshened air’’—really 
circulating and freshening the air in- 
And its comfortable roominess is 


Built foodsafe with 


side. 
smartly encased. 
tight doors. Roomy doors, too—even the 
smallest one is big enough to admit a 
bottle of milk without bending it! Built- 
in water cooler; easy-to-clean trap. 


Lots of shelf room, and the inside ... . 
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just as sweet as one of Grandmother’s 


polished saucers. 
and out; wood and steel cases, porce- 
lain or enamel-lined . .. . all models 
adaptable to electric unit. We'll send a 
booklet describing other Automatic 
features, including our famous ice say- 


ing insulation. Just write... 


Los Angeles, Calif., 
and Spokane, 
Washington 


Complete stocks 
maintained at 
Oakland, Calif,. 









All porcelain inside | 





To: THE ILLINOIS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY | 


Dept. C-6, Morrison, Illinois 


Please send me your booklet . . 
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Secluded Gardens 


(Continued from page 52) 


flowers and shrubs, perhaps sit a while on 
a bench. But have they derived the bene- 
fit that a garden should give? Have they 
secured the sense of peace, the calm, that 
creeps over those who know they are 
alone among the growing green things? 
No, that comes only in a garden secluded 
from public gaze; a garden that gives us a 
bit of earthly paradise found nowhere 
else. In such a garden one can be at peace 
with the world, can quiet over-wrought 
nerves. Such a garden is made to live in, 
not merely to possess and admire. 

One can have a secluded garden at the 
side of the house, at the rear, at a distance, 
or on the roof. On a large plot of ground 
one section can be so set apart te the 
selective planting of shrubs and trees as to 
make it an enjoyable retreat for any 
member of the family. If space is at a 
premium, the roof can be made to serve. 
Roof gardens are particularly charming 
when they lead off from the living-room 
or the dining-room. To have a roof garden 
opening by French doors from one’s own 
bedroom would surely be seclusion itself, 
but not many may indulge in that luxury. 

Just where to place the secluded garden 
is a question that should be given much 
thought, for its basic success depends 
upon the planting of surrounding trees 
and shrubs, or walls in harmony with the 
rest of the architecture. If a yard is 
spacious, a high wall, or thick hedges of 
cypress or privet, will be sufficient en- 
closure and will do much to enhance the 
beauty of the place. 

A roof garden can be made in several 
convenient places: over a garage built 
alongside the house; upon an independ- 
ently projecting second-story wing, or 
over an extension of the house itself. It 
can have a cement floor, with potted 
plants, and boxes of varying shapes filled 
with annuals or perennials, or simply the 
green or variegated foliage plants. Or 
each corner may have a raised enclosure 
with a foot or two of soil to furnish life- 
giving substance for dwarf flowering 
plants, and vines that will cling to the side 


of the wall, thus emphasizing the sense of 
seclusion. 

With sufficient space and depth of earth 
over the entire area of the roof garden, 
one can develop a wonderful color scheme 
with the showy annuals, gladioli, iris, and 
other bulbs, asters, petunias, primroses, 
snapdragons. There can be wall borders of 
perennials, peonies, roses, dahlias. There 
may even be dwarfed trees and shrubs; 
maple, hawthorne and pomegranate 
against the wall. Part of the plot might be 
sodded, giving a carpet of green to tread 
on. Proper provision for floor foundation 
and a drainage system must, of course, be 
made at the outset. 

As for decorations in the secluded gar- 
den, there are so many to choose from 
that personal taste—and the pocket-book 
—have wide range with fountains, water- 
gardens, tiny pools, statuary, sun-dials, 
bird fonts, aviaries, gold-fish ponds, to say 
nothing of seats, formal and informal, and 
gaily striped awnings and table umbrellas. 

If there is a large plot of ground around 
the house, the private garden can be de- 
veloped to great advantage. The right 
location from the building means much. 
By making it rustic, one will gain a sense 
of distance from city surroundings. 
Rustic benches, rustic bird-houses with 
birds as tenants, and a posl with a narrow 
rustic bridge, would add charm. These 
things are an incentive to lure one to the 
healthful out-of-doors. And would not 
such a garden be of incalculable benefit to 
mind and body? Above, a smiling sky, the 
sun forcing its beams into a heavy heart; 
breezes caressing the cheeks and wafting 
the perfume of growing things. And at 
night there would be silence; a dark sky 
studded with stars; a moon to illumine 
the pathways. 

The secluded garden may be simple or 
elaborate. Nature is so lavish with aid 
that even the least expensive common 
plants and shrubs will produce a delightful 
effect, and plain rustic furnishings will 
lend a charm of their own that elaboration 
cannot give. LorRAINE KuMMER. 
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(Continued from page 21) 


clusive, with native pageants and cere- 
monials depicting the landing of Cook and 
his reception by natives at Waimea, 
Kauai. A monument at Waimea will be 
unveiled. A tablet marking the spot 
where the discoverer was killed will be 
dedicated on the island of Hawaii at 
Kealakekua Bay, near where at present 
stands a monument to his memory. In 
Honolulu, a series of native feasts, 
pageants and receptions will be held. In- 
cluded in the plans also are excursions to 
the famous Volcano of Kilauea and other 
points of historic and scenic interest. 


The entire celebration will bring much 
to the fore, its sponsors hope, the colorful 
and_ semi-barbaric splendor of these 
islands of the sun and provide one of the 
few occasions when the modern world can 
know in all their glory, the costumes, 
songs and chants and the way life was 
lived in those far-off dimming days when 
Hawaii was a tiny, jeweled world of its 
‘own, lost in the haze of fabulous miles in 
the turquoise and jade oceans around it— 
as it was, in fact, in the days before the 
white man came, as a god borne along by 
white wings out of the sea. 
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HYTONE 
| | LINEN FABRIC 
‘Tablets, Envelopes 


and Stationery in Bares 


Preferred by 
eMillions ~ 


The writing tablet everyone likes—high quality at 
low cost. Convenient for correspondence and many 
other” purposes. Popular sizes, ruled or unruled. 
Envelopes to match in fashionable styles. Hy-Tone 
writing paper in boxes, equally reasonable in cost, 
if you prefer. 


WESTERN TABLET & STATIONERY CORP. 
Manufacturers 
Holyoke, Mass. Richmond, Va. 
West Carrollton, O. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
St. Joseph, Mo. Dayton, Ohio 












Anyone can earn 
$2,000 EXTRA MO) 
yearly in view of the low 
price! Up-to-date styles, 
workmanship! Variety of 
beautiful patterns! 

THE 888 COMPANY 
Dept. F-18, Fort Wayne, Ind. 






















WESTERNERS = 


And all who love the West 


SUNSET 


is YOUR magazine 


It is published for the sole purpose of 
serving the West and its interests. 
Watch for new features being added 
to the magazine to make it bigger 
and better. Do not miss an issue. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 
SUNSET MAGAZINE 
1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Yes, I wish to subscribe. I enclose 
0 $2.50 for One Year. 
0 $4.00 for Two Years. 
0 $5.00 for Three Years. 
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The West at 
Washington 


(Continued from page 49) 


a quiet satisfaction in faithfully doing the 
miscellaneous and sometimes grotesque 
jobs your constituents entrust to you. 
Besides, you know there’s a sure vote in 
every little errand well run. And you 
can’t get away from the fact that the 
American people still believe that this is 
their country and the elect their servants. 

Then if you work for Congress as hard 
as you work for your constituents your 
colleagues gradually begin to bank on 
you. In such a large parliamentary body 
as the House of Representatives, con- 
fronted by scores of great problems and 
thousands of minor legislative decisions, 
most members have to vote on most sub- 
jects according to the judgment of the 
committees or of the committeemen. 
Senator King is the only member of con- 
gress now alive who ever endeavored to 
inform himself on every proposition—and 
he acknowledged defeat after he had 
temporarily moved half the Library of 
Congress into his offices. Be a hard- 
working committeeman and the rich re- 
wards of Congress are yours, even if the 
brilliant orator does once in a dog’s age 
fill the galleries and the right-front double- 
column. You thus come to be an authority 
and a power. When you slip ten lines 
into the Record they’re apt to be more 
potent than ten pages of the platitudes 
the fathers loved and that congressmen 
still love to embalm in their “extended 
remarks.” 


HE bells ring for a vote, the members 

scurry out of their hiding places onto 
the deserted floor, ask what’s up, and 
then inquire: “What does Hawley (for 
example) say?’ And your single voice 
and vote become the will of the House 
and the law of the land. As your reputa- 
tion for industry and reliability grow, the 
hard and responsible jobs come to you. 
After awhile the solid reputation you are 
making in Congress begins to be known 
in your district and, barring an outburst 
of popular hysteria, you become a perma- 
nent and he ‘sate part of the politi- 
cal landscape. 

Hawley steadily pursued the path of 
study and industry. In his first term he 
was a member of the committee on agri- 
culture, and he proceeded to become a 
political farmer of the first rank, taking in 
later years a high place in framing and 
enacting the Federal Farm Loan Act. 
He is proud of that work of making loans 
easy for farmers, but later discovered that 
while loans are all right for farmers now 
and then they don’t take the place of in- 
come. Since then he has viewed with 
sympathy if not always with conviction 
the various legislative solutions of the 
fundamental problem of making farming 
prosperous. He has voted for and against 
McNary-Haugen solutions—and this year 
is for the latest. He isn’t dead sure that 
it will deliver the goods, but he is willing 
to try it once. He was on hand when the 
Budget was created, as a member of the 
select committee thereof, and regards it 
as the very citadel of the strength of the 
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HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 

















Ts a tragedy. A hard-water 

tragedy. It happens often. 

Why does that scummy ring 
form in dishpans, washtubs, bath- 
tubs? Because the water is hard! 
Soap used in hard water combines 
with the hardness, makes scum. 

In the dishpan this scum forms 
a glaze of grease on the dishes. 
In the laundry tubs it gets into 
the clothes. No amount of rinsin, 
can get it all out. In the bathtub 
it leaves a dirty ring. 

Melo softens hard water and 
makes it like rain water. 

Put a teaspoonful of Melo in 
the dishpan and that greasy scum 
won't form. See how easily the 
dishes wash! Put a tablespoon- 
ful in the washtub and see how 
wondrous white the clothes are! 
Put a pinch of Melo in the wash- 
basin and a ring won't form, no 
matter how dirty the hands are. 
Put two tablespoonfuls in the 
bathtub and you won't have to 
scrub the tub. 

Keep a package of Melo in the 
kitchen, in the laundry, in the 
bathroom. Get it at your grocer’s. 
The water in the United States is gener- 
ally from 5 to 25 times too hard. Melo 


will make the water in your city as soft 
as rain water. 


A REAL 
WATER SOFTENER 
Send 0c for a full-size 
package of Melo 
THe Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 


WELO 
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How you can get 


Better 
Values 


in home rnishings 
[send for FREE BOOKLET S-6] 
“FINHE Correct Care of 


Home Furnishings” is 
a “book of revelations” 
on how toachieve charm- 
ing effects in the home, 
and how to take proper 
careof home furnishings. 
In addition, it explains 
the Peck & Hills plan of 
securing larger selection 
and guaranteed quality 
at money-saving prices 
through your local dealer! 

Ask your dealer to give you a signed 
Card of Introduction which admits you 
to any of the fourteen Peck & Hills whole- 
sale displays. Reduced overhead for both 
dealer and manufacturer results in better 
values for you. 

If you cannot visit these beautiful dis- 
plays of furniture, draperies, and floor 
coverings, choose from our distinctive 
catalog in your dealer’s store. If your 
dealer cannot give you Peck & Hills ser- 
vice, write us for names of dealers who 
can, Address our nearest house. 


Peck & Hills Furniture Company, 
Boston, New York, Jersey City, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Dallas, Denver, Oakland, 
Los Angeles, Fresno, Portland, Tacoma, 
Spokane, Seattle, 


Peck &Hills 


and your 


Naborhood Dealer 


COAST TO COAST SERVICE 
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Federal fisc. He accumulated a lot of 
other hard and honorable jobs as time 
went on and finally landed on the high 
and mighty Ways and Means Committee. 
This is the committee that sedulously and 
craftily plans the ways and means of ex- 
tracting a part of your income from its 
proper place and function and handing it 
over to Uncle Sam an the Appropria- 
tions Committee. From it issue those 
formidable revenue bills—income, tariff 
and other taxes—that climb up into the 
three billions. From it come those de- 
lightful remissions of the tax burden— 
once in a while. 

This tax season there was a heap of talk 
about reducing the load as much as 
$400,000,000. Andy Mellon said $225,- 
000,000 was the limit, the House over- 
rode Mellon, Green, Hawley e¢¢ al, and 
made the shrinkage $290,000,000. Now 
Andy has reduced his limit to $201,000,000. 
In the meantime the appropriations com- 
mittee has been busy and at this writing 
it looks as if the new chairman was about 
to celebrate his inauguration with a vic- 
tory for addition and subtraction and a 
vast capacity for standing pat after a 
matured decision. 

And yet the money raiser has served 
his time on the other side of the fence. 
When he first joined the agricultural com- 
mittee it was an independent appropria- 
tions committee with a cherished right to 
run along side the treasury and tap the 
money tanks—sundry other committee 
pursuing the same lofty purpose simul- 
taneously. Later he was on the appropria- 
tions committee and has enjoyed many a 
close-up of old Martin Madden taking 
the joy out of life for the easy spenders of 
public moneys. 


Ww people with more idle time to 
waste than brainsto use chat glibly 
about the innate depravity of Congress, 
Hawley recalls the miracle of the budget. 
And some miracle! A body that had been 
spending war money by the unlimited 
billions, facing an era which a retiring 
cabinet member had optimistically de- 
clared to be a golden era of billions where 
millions once were mentioned breathlessly, 
sadly but firmly withdrew itself from the 
golden hoard. And yet, being human, 
Hawley proudly points to the $35,000,000 
of Federal money he has been the means 
of appropriating for his people’s needs— 
and the $13,000,000 more authorized. 

The clink of pieces of eight dropping 
from the world’s most opulent strong 
box is, indeed, good for sore ears; but now 
and then come times when there are 
greater moments—When war was de- 
clared! Ah, then, the great days of the 
appreciation of the Congressional Record 
were experienced in very fact. So I con- 
jecture. 

We might go on with a recital of the 
other honors and rewards that have come 
to the man who set out to be a congress- 
man and has found the being good; but 
readers, worrying sometimes, as they scan 
the scandal news from Washington, and 
reluctantly holding misgivings about de- 
mocracy, will find more meat in Hawley’s 
views about Congress after taking it for 
twenty-two years. In effect, he says it 
has made him more of a believer than in 
his ardently American youth in democracy 
and humanity. In all that time he has 
seen only two fundamentally evil men in 
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A cLEAN toilet is im- 
perative. Sani- Flush 
removes all stains, 
marks and incrusta- 
tions. It reaches down 
into the hidden, un- 
healthful trap and 
cleans that. It ban- 
ishes foul odors. And all so easily. 

Sani-Flush cleans the toilet bowl 
easily—leaves it glistening, spar- 
kling white. Just sprinkle Sani- 
Flush into the bowl, following di- 
rections on the can. Then flush. 
The job is finished. 

Sani-Flush is so convenient you 
will want to use it year ‘round. It 
is perfectly harmless to plumbing. 
Always keep Sani-Flush handy. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, 25c. In 
Canada, 35c. 
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Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
Tue Hycrentc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Also makers of Melo. . . a real water softener 











FOREIGN WORK 


Persons interested oil, fruit, mining, 
rubber, railway work in romantic South 
America write at once for information. 
South American Service Bureau, 14,600 








Alma Ave., Detroit, Mich. 














is ready to use. Sure death 
to rats and mice. Quickest. 
cleanest, easiest way. New 
tin package contains 18“ Bis- 
“i Kits," always fresh. 35c at 
alldrugand general stores. 
uarantee coupon 
inevery package. 
Springheld 
ringfie! 
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Congress. Not only are congressmen 
honest in the lesser and more literal sense, 
but most of them are scrupulously care- 
ful about the half-truths or the careless 
errors that are often worse than lies in 
effect. No, America is not on the down- 
ward path, on the contrary, the nation is 
making very wholesome and steady prog- 
ress. 

“T have not lost my faith in democracy. 
There is no other way.’ 

If only the Congressional Record were 
the best seller! 





Speaking 
of Books 


(Continued from page 5) 


Then came capture and the death sen- 
tence which was changed to eight years’ 
imprisonment at hard labor. Intercession 
by the United States saved him from that 
and he returned to his own country to 
write this book. 

As we have already said, the best thing 
about this book is its simplicity. The 
author does not regard the Legion through 
rose colored glasses to be sure, but neither 
does he bear it any grudge. Amazing as 
his experiences were, he indulges in no 
attitudes, literary or otherwise; easy, 
plain-as-the-nose-on-your-face writing, 
this, and hence utterly convincing. Mr. 
Doty’s book will live as one of the few 
which treat of the Foreign Legion without 
gestures—and, better yet, without even 
a suspicion of a whine. 

? ? ? 


IOGRAPHY and autobiography 

appear to diminish not at all in 
popularity as the months go by. 

hree volumes of especial interest to 

the Far West have recently made their 
appearance; “Kit Carson,” by aM 
Vestal, (Houghton, Mifflin, $3. sO); 
Seventy Years in California,” by 
Graves, (Times- Mirror Press, Los An- 
eles), and “Reminiscences of a Ranger,” 
S Major Horace Bell, (Wallace Hebberd, 
Saas Barbara, $3 50). 

Kit Carson’s very name is legend, of 
course. As a roamer of the wilderness 
that was the West, he had few equals; his 
classic remark to Frémont, ‘‘A ten-prong 
buck warn’t done suckin’ when I last 
“sat into a chair!”’ has echoed down the 
years as evidence of his constant following 
of the out trail. And Stanley Vestal has 
made an absorbing story of his subject’s 
life; fascinating because of the lore of the 
old frontier that it contains as well as for 
its vivid and sympathetic presentation of 
Carson himself. It is no simple trick to 
cut away the shining armor of song and 
story from a hero and show him merely as 
a cool-headed and brave but outwardly 
fairly commonplace fellow in buckskins— 
and still keep him a heroic figure, worthy 
of every legend woven about his name. 

Mr. Graves’ and Major Bell’s reminis- 
cences are both of the extremely personal 
variety. Both concern Los Angeles 
chiefly, although Mr. Graves’ earlier 
chapters cover his boyhood in the northern 
part of California. Major Bell, however, 
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Modern Automatic 


Yes, even in the wild, wild 
west the automatic has re- 
placed the six-shooter—the 
automatic /ighter, that is. 


Pressthetrigger—there’s 
your light. That’s Doug- 
lass action; and the bolder 
and badder the man the 
worse he wants it. 


Dependable, too, the 
Douglass; as sure-fire as 
the trustiest “shootin’ 
iron.” It comes in many 


styles — leathers galore, 
gold and silver plate. 


And the Silhouette 
Douglass is thin—379 thou- 
sandths of an inch thin. 
Vest pockets (or vanities) 
carry it without a bulge. 

See the automatic Doug- 
lass at your better shops. 
Silhouettes from $10 to 
$1000; Standard models 
from $5. Douglass Fluid 
also, in convenient cans. 


The Douglass Lighter 
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‘At the Sign of a Good Hotel” 





fer America’s greatest ho- 
tel organization add to the 
zest of your motor trip. You 
will be welcome and com- 
fortable at any of these fine 
stopping-places. 


The ROOSEVELT New York City 
The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Philadelphia 


The OLYMPIC Seattle, Wash. 
The BANCROFT Worcester, Mass. 
The ROBERT TREAT Newark, N. J. 


The ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Paterson, N. J. 


The STACY-TRENT Trenton, N. J. 
The PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pa. 
The TEN EYCK Albany, N. Y. 


The ONONDAGA Syracuse, N. Y. 
The ROCHESTER Rochester, N. Y. 
The SENECA - - 
The NIAGARA 
The LAWRENCE 
The PORTAGE 
The DURANT 
The PRESIDENT 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa. 

Akron, Obio 

Flint, Michigan 
Kansas City, Mo. 


IN CANADA 
The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal! 
KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilton 


The CLIFTON Niagara Falls 
The PRINCE EDWARD Windsor 
The ADMIRAL BEATTY Saint Jobn, N. B. 


UNITED HOTELS 
COMPANY of AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 
25 W. 45th Street, N. Y. 


Afiliaed AMERICAN HOTELS CORPORATION 


Please send me free the illustrated auto- 
mobile tour booklets checked below: 


0 A Trail of Two Countries —Through old 

Massachusetts and picturesque Maine to New 
Brunswick, Canada—the Land of Evangeline. 

oO Loop the Lakes Trail—a fascinating trip circ- 
ling Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, including Montreal. 

oO The Hudson Valley-Montreal Trail — skirt- 
ing the Catskills and Adirondacks — Lake George 
and Lake Champlain. 

Oo The Blue and Gray Trail—unforgettable scenic 
beauty combined with historic landmarks at Valley 
Forge, Gettysburg and the Shenandoah Valley. 


Name 





Address 





City 
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published his book in 1881, (this is a new 
edition, merely) and his anecdotes of early 
Los Angeles serve as an excellent back- 
ground for Mr. Graves’ “Seventy Years,” 
which pick up the story in the late ’70’s. 
Intimate and personal as both books are, 
nevertheless taken together they furnish 
a seventy-five year panorama of Los An- 
geles which even the Centennial History 
cannot equal. It is in precisely such 
chatty, reminiscent, gossipy books as 
these that the color and life of a city and 
of a period are best reflected, and readers 
who wish to trace the growth of Los 
Angeles in terms of those outstanding 
individuals who helped make the city 
will find these books exactly what they 
are looking for. 


ow 


Recent Books in 
Brief Review 
(Continued from page 4) 


Miscellaneous 


The House of Silk. By Audrey Wurde- 
mann. (Harold Vinal, $1.50) 

A little volume of unusual verse by a 
fifteen-year-old western girl. Miss Wurde- 
mann’s ability is authentic, her perception 
is keen and her thought mature. This is no 
“freak’’ collection; it is evidence of a genu- 
ine, stimulating talent, a sensitiveness to 
beauty and a gift for its expression which 
merits the highest praise. 


Buccaneers of the Pacific. By George 
Wycherley. (Bobbs-Merrill, $5.00) 

The story of those lesser-known precious 
rascals who sailed the waters of the Pacific 
from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, 
making miserable the lives of the honest 
subjects of various Catholic Majesties of 
Spain. An extraordinarily complete and de- 
tailed account, colorfully set forth and fas- 
cinating even to the least bloodthirsty 
reader. Mr. Wycherley has accomplished a 
tour de force, a book which will be a classic 
in its field. 


Collier’s Nameographs. (Reilly and Lee, 
$1.50) 

You see, you take a name (or a word) and 
make a picture of the letters of that name— 
a picture which will tell the story as well as 
spell it. Well, perhaps that isn’t a very 
good description of the game, but every- 
body’s playing it anyhow. This book shows 
you how, gives you some famous samples 
and affords extra space for your own creative 
talents. And there’s amusing running com- 
ment by Hugh Leamy. 


Reputations Ten Years After. By Captain 
B. H. Liddell Hart. (Little, Brown, $3.00) 

A series of studies of the principal com- 
manders of the armies engaged in the World 
War. Captain Liddell Hart is a military 
critic of unquestioned authority and writes 
pleasantly. These portraits of his are worth 
examining, written, as they are, in the cold 
and reasonable light of a day which is a 
decade distant from the emotional turmoil of 
the war. 


If You Go to South America. By Harry L. 
Foster. (Dodd, Mead, $3.00) 

A guide book for those who would see 
South America. All the standard data are at 
hand, but Mr. Foster goes a step further 
than the usual compiler of guide books, in 
giving the reader considerable insight into 
the life and customs of the people of the 
countries he treats—together with many 
valuable hints for those who wish to see and 
understand more of the places they visit 
than the mere surface tour suggests. 
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It offers you more thrills 
than any other sport. Espe- 
cially with the time-tested 
fishing tackle and equip- 
ment made by three gen- 
erations of Pfluegers. More 
than 5000 articles for fresh 
and salt water fishing. No- 
Time-Limit Guarantee. 
Send for Pocket Catalog 
free. Write. 
The Enterprise Mfg. Co. & 

“The Pfluegers” — : 
Dept. S-6 Akron, Ohio 

FISHING TACKLE, 
Leaders Since I864 
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Highway Bridge between the states 
of Washington and Oregon - 
at Hood River 


Looking across the Columbia 
River to Mount Hood 
in Oregon 













; P : ( ra 
SUNSET’S 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


WRITE US AND WE SHALL 
TRY TO SOLVE YOUR TRAVEL 
PROBLEMS. ADDRESS 
SUNSET’S TRAVEL SERVICE 
1045 SANSOME ST. SAN FRANCISCO 





THE STATE OF OREGON can show 
with pride a number of natural wonders, 
from snow-capped mountains to flower 
floored valleys. There is Crater Lake, an 
immense sapphire, 30 miles in circum- 
ference which rests within the rim of a 
huge extinct volcano, 6000 feet above old 
Pacific’s flood. And there is Mount Hood 
—called the West’s most graceful peak— 
11,225 feet above sea level. This snow- 
capped giant can be completely encircled 
by automobile, and from its top ope 
glimpses a veritable chain of hoary-headed 
mountains stretching northward to the 
Canadian boundary and southward to 
California. 
” * 


* 
VENICE—IN AMERICA. — Southern 
California offers the tourist a miniature 
replica of the Venice of the Doges. Twelve 
miles west of Los Angeles is Venice, Cali- 
fornia, a favorite bathing resort on the Pa- 
cific ocean. The Canals of this American 
Venice were excavated in 1905. There are 
three miles of these beautiful waterways 
traversing the choicest residential section 
of the city. Their banks are lined with 
flowers and arched with unique bridges 
and each canal is illuminated at night 
with a different color scheme. Boating 
and canoeing in these artistic surround- 
ings are ideal and all kinds of pleasure 
craft are to be had at a reasonable rental 
at the Boathouse on the lagoon. Ocean 
water is supplied through a channel, con- 
necting with the Pacific at Playa Del Rey 
and a fresh supply is daily secured through 
the incoming tide. 


« s 
* 


THE GRAND CANYON—where earth’s 
history is written in bands of gorgeous 
color. Rightly has the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado been termed “by far the 
most sublime of all earthly spectacles.” 
It overawes by the majesty of its sculp- 
ture, the magnitude of its colossal dimen- 
sions—and the richness of its colorings. 
For it is the splendid display of color upon 
the walls that is first remarked by visitors. 
Here is no dull gray monotone of bare 
rock; rather the glint of polished marble, 
limestone stained a brilliant red, greenish 
sandstones, and delightful rose and pink 
tints. Lying in horizontal strata or 
folded and faulted on some stupendous 
plan, they are a panorama of earth’s age- 
long history here opened in a mighty 
6000-foot chasm through nearly 300 miles 
of plateau. In the bottom of the mighty 
gorge the tumultuous river is sawing its 








The Pacific Coast—the “Last West” 
—has the biggest future of any sec- 
tion of America. It has more room 
for additional population, has more 
undeveloped natural resources, has 
a milder climate, and more gorgeous 
and magnificent scenery with op- 
portunities for recreation, than any 
part of the United States. 


It is America’s wonderland, and all 
economists, writers on finance, in- 
dustry and on general business, pre- 
dict the greatest developments of 
the future on the Pacific Coast. 


OREGON is the central state of the 
Coast. It lies between Washington 
on the north and California on the 
south. By some it is called “the 
Vacation State” and by others “‘the 
Fly-Fishing State of the Union.” 


20n- 


of the Pacific Coast Empire 


OREGON! 


PorTLAND CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
Room 753 Oregon Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


Please send me information and free illustrated liter- 
ature about Oregon. 





the Hub 


PORTLAND is the metropolis of 
Oregon—and probably the fastest- 
growing city in the Pacific North- 
west. For the past eight years its 
building permits have been several 
million dollars ahead of any other 
city in the Pacific Northwest. 


All other cities of Oregon have been steadily 
progressing during the past few years. Low 
Summer fares are available on all transconti- 
nental railways. Atripofpleasureandluxury. 


Nearly 300,000 Californians spent their 
Summer vacation in Oregon last year. They 
come by sea on the Columbia river route, by 
rail over the Cascade or Shasta routes, or by 
automobile over four different splendid 
highways. They naturally play golf, fish 
and participate in all of our incomparable 
recreational activities. Portland has more 
golf links—half of them “‘pay-as-you-play™ 
variety—than any other city its size in 
America. 
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: NJOY unbounded 
vacation pleasures 
in the exhilarating, low- 
pressure atmosphere of 
high Colorado, with its 
forty million acres of 
wonderland. 
Low Summer R.R. Rates 


Railandmotorlines—Hotels, 
camps, cabins, lodges, 
“dude” ranches. 

Ask us for free information 
Denver Tourist and 
Publicity Bureau 
526 17th Street 
Denver, Colorado 
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way into the heart of an ancient moun- 
tain range whose history goes far back 
into the dimmest geological epochs of old 
earth. Above these basal rocks is the 
record of ages of time, written in vast 
deposits of rock now revealed in splendid 
bands of color along the sheer and castel- 
lated walls. (From Color Creations from 
Nature’s Studios—a General Motors’ 
Publication). 

+ “a * 
VACATIONING IN COLORADO. The 
highest type of vacation for city dwellers 
is one affording complete change, inspir- 
ing scenes and healthful recreation. Colo- 
rado offers sublime mountain vistas, un- 
excelled opportunities for outdoor sport, 
and delightful, stimulating summer cli- 
mate. Inexpensive mountain trips from 
Denver include the Denver Mountain 
Parks, Golden, Echo Lake, Georgetown, 
Idaho Springs, Platte Canyon, Eldorado 
Springs, Boulder and its glaciers, and 
wonderful Rocky Mountain National 
Park. Colorado Springs is the gatewav to 
Manitou, Pikes Peak, the Garden of the 
Gods, Crystal Park, Stratton Park, Crip- 
ple Creek and Cafion City. These regions 
are reached by such fine scenic highwavs 
as the famous Fall River Road over the 
Continental Divide, in Rocky Mountain 
National Park; the Echo Lake Highway 
in Denver Mountain Parks; the Broad- 
moor-Cheyenne Highway; the Pikes Peak 
Highway; and the Skyline Drive at Cafion 
City. Accommodations are of all types, 
to fit every purse and taste; or one may 
camp out in the virgin wildernesses of the 
Colorado National Forests. 


* = 
* 


GERMAN TOWNS THAT STOOD 
STILL. The Atlantic Steamship lines 
are preparing for a heavy traffic and there 
are indications that Germany will attract 
a large number of tourists this year. We 
advise all those visiting that country not 
to be content with seeing the large cities 
like Hamburg and Berlin, but to go to 
some of the smaller cities. There are en- 
tire towns in Germany and a great many 
parts of towns and cities, which, judging 
by their outward appearance, seem to 
have come to a standstill centuries ago. 
No matter what transpired in the outside 
world, they clung to their tradition and 
held on to those things which had been 
dear to their ancestors of long ago. They 
treasured their castles, often nothing 
more than a few remaining walls, they 
permitted no stone to fall from the forti- 
fications, long since useless and obsolete, 
they jealously guarded everything char- 
acteristic of their architecture and ex- 
pressive of their own particular concep- 
tion of style and period. Thus these 
towns retained an individuality so charm- 
ing, so quaint, so full of surprises at every 
turn, that a trip to these places offers ever 
new delights. The market place usually 
is the center of these ancient towns, and 
invariably its most prominent building is 
the “Rathaus,” the city hall, usually the 
prototype of local or provincial architec- 
ture. The sparkling waters of the foun- 
tain gracing the center of the market 
place, the narrow winding streets with 
their recesses, their nooks and corners, the 
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cATMOSPHERE 
Radiating from the Hotel 
Van Nuysis the real“W, 
ern Spirit of Hospitality.” 
Perfect in appointments, 
Serna 
MODERATE RATES 
Write for illustrated folder 
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GARTER 


Always comfortable. Never slips. 
No adjustments. Favored by ath- 
letes. Sold everywhere. 

35¢ to $1.25 everywhere. If not at your 


dealer, send 50c for pair to Dept. Z, 
The Thos. P. Taylor Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 





The man who knows Oil uses 


TUITe Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 

world’s best watch and chro- 

nometer — = ae oe = 

ing care. Only the best is good Fe 

enough for fine guns, reels and Cais) 
Sash 


casting lines. As essential to their 
WH 






well being as the oil in a watch. 


If unable to obtain N yoil send to us. 
direct 35¢ for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, INC. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. Los Angeles. Van Nuys Bidg. 
Seattle, L. C. Smith Bldg. Philadelphia, Drexel Building 
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Boston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome Kidg. 
New York, Equitable Life Bldg. Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, 12800 N. Broadway Buffalo, Ellicott Square 


Detroit, Transportation Bidg. 


NORWAY our rar 
MEDITERRANEAN 
Cruise, s s “Lancastria,”’ June 30 
62 days, $600—$1300; Lisbon, Spain, Tan- 
gier, Algiers, Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Scotland, Berlin, (Paris, London). 
Short Cruise, omitting Norway, $475. 
Jan. 16 Round the World Cruise, $1000 up 
Jan. 30 Mediterranean Cruise 66 days, $600 up 
M.T. Wright, Gen. Agt.,625 Market St., San Francisco 
lerguson Travel Service, 804 S. Spring St., L. A. 
Frank C, Clark, Times Building, New York City 
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Coronado 
Beach 


California 
LOW RATES 


American Plan 


All through summer 
season when “made to 
order” weather encour- 
ages daily enjoyment of 
all sports. 


~AQUAPLANING 


SWIMMING 
BOATING 
GOLF TENNIS 
FISHING 


Indoor entertainment 
including dancing, con- 
certs, moving pictures. 


cw 


GREYHOUND RACES 
AT TIJUANA 
BEGIN JULY 1 
cw 


San Francisco Agent 
L. E. Carlile, 2 Pine Street 
Douglas 5600 


Cow 


Mel S. Wright, Manager] 
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Ta 
SOUTH AMERICA 


It is Autumn-time in this different 
land . . . a delightful time to visit 
the fascinating cities of Eastern 
South America. Enjoy cool, restful 
days aboard 12,000 ton vessels, 
cruising under Southern Skies 
through Straits of Magellan. Con- 
tinental gaiety in gay cities . . . 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Bahia 
Blanca, Santos. . . With mountain 
side trips of scenic splendor. 

Low round trip fares, re- 

turning via Panama Canal. 

Write or call for descriptive 

literature. 


MCCORMICK 
Steamship Co. 


215 Market St., San Francisco 


Lane Mortgage Bldg, Los Angeles 
McCormick Terminal, Portland 
1321 Fourth Ave., Seattle 
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high-gabled dwellings, the very cobble- 
stones seem to tell their tale of long ago. 
The spirit of olden times still dwells every- 
where. Together with the ivy or the vine, 
romance clings to the walls of ancient 
buildings, and undying legend keeps alive 
the memory of a great past. Rothenburg, 
Augsburg and Nuremburg are such towns. 
They will be described in detail in a later 


issue of SUNSET. 
7. oa 


* 
MOUNT McKINLEY. When in July, 
1923, President Harding had his first 
glimpse of Mount McKinley—the highest 
peak on the North American Continent— 
he expressed himself as follows: 

“Words seem inadequate to portray the 
grandeur, to measure the magnificence, to 
express the mightiness, or acclaim the 
glory of monumental mountains and their 
jeweled valleys. Then, as though mag- 
nificent profligacy were a fit revelation of 
God’s bounty, nature reared the outstand- 
ing sentinel of North America, to stand 
guard on the top of the world, and in its 
serenity we call it Mount McKinley. 
About its towering head there is never- 
ending sunshine in the summer and in the 
long winter its unchanging garb of white 
reflects a sheen of glory no darkness can 
wholly dim. We saw it at 11 o'clock at 
night, 160 miles away, the revelation of 
glory that can not be dwarfed by distance. 
Somehow Mount McKinley is distinctly 
typical of Alaska, so mighty, measureless 
and magnificent, resourceful and remote, 
with some great purpose yet unrevealed 
to challenge human genius.” 


aa * 
* 


SPORTING ATTRACTIONS in North- 
ern British Columbia. A wonderful va- 
riety of hunting is offered the sportsman 
in Northern British Columbia and the 
Yukon Territory, which has been richly 
endowed by Nature with mighty snow- 
capped mountains, expansive inland seas, 
vast areas of trackless wilderness and 
lonely tundra, where roam the giant 
moose, lordly elk and caribou, deer, sav- 
age silvertip grizzlies, sheep, goats and 
many other forms of wild life. The fishing 
affords an interesting side line to a big 
game hunt and the swift, rocky, tumbling 
rivers, well stocked with gamy fighting 
trout, and the mountain-rimmed lakes of 
unequalled beauty, all combine to make 
this “roof of the world” a paradise for the 
sportsman. 

More than a dozen varieties of bear are 
to be found in this mountain domain, 
ranging from the huge polar bear and 
terrible kodiak right down through the 
different species to the common black 
bear once found all over America. The 
different varieties are numerous, accord- 
ing to location on the islands, along the 
coast in the trackless forests, the moun- 
tain peaks and the ice floes. 

These northern moose are the largest 
members of the deer family and are plenti- 
fully distributed throughout the greater 
part of this country. Magnificent tro- 

hies are brought out each season. Cari- 

u, too, are abundant and inhabit the 
treeless and tundra sections of the interior. 
Mountain sheep and goat are among the 
most prized game animals. Many other 
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THE EVERGREEN PLAYGROUND 





Make that trip now 
to the Evergreen 
Playground 717 


ou have heard of the wonders 
Le a remarkable cool vacation 
land “Under Two Flags,” where 
there are snow-capped mountains, 
blue inland seas, evergreen forests, 
great rivers fed by mountain snows. 
This summer make that anticipa- 
tion real! 

W orld-Famous Travelers Say — 


WiuraM H. Tarr: 

“The most beautiful vista of lake, sea and 
snow-capped mountain that ever delighted 
the eye of man in this, or any other country.” 

Irvin S. Coss: 


The Pacific Northwest is as gorgeous a vaca- 
tion land as there is on this continent.” 


Maria JERITZA: 


“I didn’t know there were mountains and 
forests like these in America.” 
Our free illustrated booklet, “The 
Evergreen Playground,” will assist you in 
planning your trip and vacation more 
easily. If you are going “Back East” 
this summer, have your ticket, by rail 
or steamer, routed one way via these 
interesting cities. Mail coupon today. 
Come by regularly scheduled air coach, 
train, steamer or paved highway 


Puget Sounders & 
British Columbians - Associated 


LONGVIEW SEATTLE BELLINGHAM 
TACOMA EVERETT VICTORIA 
VANCOUVER 


“No Red Tape at the International Border” 


: Pucer Sounpers & BrrrtsH CoLumBIANS “Associated : 
| 213 CHAMBER 0 f COMMERCE BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASH, ' 


: Gentlemen : Please send me your free illustrated booklet. : 
i Name 
: Address 
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Me See 
This Electrical 
Display... 


ISIT Mt. Lowe at night. Observe 
56 cities unfold before you in the 
greatest electrical display that can be 
witnessed—millions of sparkling jewels 
twinkling in a sea of inky black—the 
sky turned upside down. 
Tavern—Cottages 
Special two-day trip, including fare, 
four meals and lodging at Mt. Lowe 
Tavern and Cottages, $7.50. (Not sold 
on holidays and some week-ends.) One- 
day trip, $2.50. Weekly and monthly 
rates on request. 
Free Booklet 
Write O. A. Smith, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Pacific Electric Railway, Los An- 
geles, for Free descriptive booklet. Dept. L-s. 


Mt. Lowe 


Pacific Electric Railway 


CO. A. SMITH, Passenger Traffic Manager 








restand play in the 


Canadian Pacific 
Rockies 


Beautiful Banff and Lovely Lake 
Louise, summer round trip fare 
from San Francisco $83.40. Cor- 
respondingly low fares from other 
points. Sicamous—Glacier—Y oho 
Valley—Lake Windermere—Mo- 
raine Lake—and a thousand other 
pleasure places in the sky-high play- 
ground reached by Canadian Pacific 
—world’s greatest travel system. 
See local agents or write Canadian 
Pacific at 

675 Market Street, San Francisco 
621 So. Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 
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forms of wild life, including smaller game, 
fur bearers, and birds are prevalent. 
» * 


* 
EAST BY TRAIN—WEST BY AUTO. 
Mr. B. J., Petaluma, California, asked Sun- 
sET’s Travel Service to outline a trip East 
by train and return by auto. Time limit 
—forty days. This is what we suggested. 

Leave San Francisco on the Southern 
Pacific for the East, stopping at Salt Lake 
City for one day; then continue on East 
over the Union Pacific to Omaha, and into 
Chicago over the Chicago Northwestern, 
spending one day there. Take the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to Washington; Penn- 
sylvania Line to Philadelphia, to At- 
lantic City, to New York; then either the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road or Fail River Line boat to Boston; 
New York Central Lines to Buffalo; New 
York Central Line to Detroit and Flint, 
where you will buy your car. 

From Flint west through Owosso to 
Grand Rapids; then south through Kala- 
mazoo, Benton Harbor; St. Joseph and 
Michigan City to Chicago. From Chicago 
take the Yellowstone Trail north and west 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis; then on west 
through North Dakota and Montana to 
Livingston; then south to Gardiner, where 
you enter Yellowstone. 

After touring the Park come out the 
same way; then take the road north from 
Livingston to Glacier National Park; then 
if time permits, continue on north after 
doing Glacier National Park to MacLeod 
in Alberta; then a road west from there to 
Banff and Lake Louise, then south over 
the Windemere Highway to Spokane; 
then either over the Sunset Boulevard to 
Seattle or south and west from Spokane 


| through Walla Walla and Pendleton into 
| Portland, where you will pick up the 


Pacific Highway, or south through Klam- 
ath Falls and Crater Lake; strike the 


| Pacific Coast Highway at Medford, then 


| south, for your return to San Francisco. 
co 


e 
CALIFORNIA BOTANIC GARDEN. 
The Los Angeles Mountain Park Com- 
pany has bought 3200 acres of land in the 


| Santa Monica Mountains, within the city 


| limits of Los Angeles. . 
| writes about the enterprise: 


Dr. E. D. Merrill 
“The Bo- 


| tanic Garden is planned on a broad scale, 


| eventually to cover all fields of plant 


| science. 
| ious types of gardens will be yw se in- 


| only the semi-arid, temperate and 


| areas as well, 


From the park standpoint, var- 


cluding the several types of forma plant- 
ings as well as informal ones, aquatic, and 


| xerophytic gardens, systematic planting 


The field covers not 
sub- 
tropical regions of the world, but also the 
humid, subtropical and even some tropical 
ecause local conditions are 


| and regional groups. 


| such that the element of humidity may 


be altered at will by supplying or with- 
holding water. In this favored region a 


| very large number of species of plants can 


| maintained under glass. 


| 


be grown out of doors under natural con- 
| ditions, which, if grown at all in other 
temperate zone botanic gardens, must be 
” Let’s hope that 
the Botanic Garden will add a new one to 
the many magnificent sights which Cali- 
fornia offers 





PATENTS 





Potente. Send for, Free Booklet. Mighess 
refer Best come. i as mel = 
Send | coe or drawing & ‘or examination d advice. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, *724 
St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





HELP WANTED 





Agents—We start you in business and help 
ital need: 


ou succeed. No ca or lence 
pare or a ee. ou can easily earn $50-$100 

} ay 2 = Madison Company. 564 Broadway, 
ew Yor! 





Foreign work — Men seeking work beautiful 
America, oil, fruit, mining companies,ete., 

Should write us. South American Service Bureau, 
14,600 Alma, Detroit, Mich. 





SONG WRITERS 





Songwriters: Substantial Advance Royalties 
are paid an publishable work. Anyone ving 


leas for songs may submit ms for 
examination and free advice. Walter Newcomer, 
1674 Broadway, New York. 





Stammering 


at correct your impediment. Sen for Free Booklet, 
“‘Stammering: Its Origin and Treatment “—it tells how. 


Dept. H, 1684 W. Ad St., 
ornia Institute = Les Angeles, Cali. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
OF SUNSET. 

Published monthly at San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, for April 1, 1928 

State of California, 

City and County of San Francisco, ss: 
Before me, a Notary in and for the State 

and county aforesaid, personally appeared 

Charles H. Woolley who, having been duly 

sworn according to law, deposes and says 

that he is the Publisher of SUNSET, and 
that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of 

August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 

Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 

the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers, are: publisher, Charles 
H. Woolley, 1045 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco, California; editor, Joseph Henry 
Jackson, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, 
California; managing editor, none; business 
manager, none. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of the total amount 
of stock.) 

SUNSET MAGAZINE, INC., 1045 
Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal.; Charles 
H. Woolley, 1045 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Walter V. Woehlke, 1045 San- 
some St., San Francisco, Cal.; Wm. A. 
Wilson, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City; Emerson Hough, Continental and 
Commercial Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 

* CHARLES H. WOOLLEY, Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
30th day of March, 1928. Frank Harvey, 
Notary Public in and for the City and 
County of San Francisco, State of Califor- 
nia. A ae My commission expires June 
20, 1931. 
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ana 
Norida toiletries. 


At all toilet goods counters. 


I a a es hl a 
eer eee 


pha si personal charm 
beauty, use fragrant 
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For Your Favorite Loose Powder 


INTRODUCED IN THE SMARTEST SOCIETY — Norida, new and 
clever. The thinnest loose powder vanitie you ever saw—and by far the 
loveliest. Popular with a// women because of its jewel-like grace and 
its unique features. 

Turn the silvered powder plate and there is your favorite loose powder; 
when it’s empty, refill it in a few seconds. No sifting or spilling, no 
complicated mechanism to confuse you or get out of order. Norida is 
the perfect loose powder vanitie! 


The New Thin Norida is Sold at all 


toilet goods counters—ask to see one today 



















NORIDA VANITIES 


> Priced $1.50 to $3.00—Sin- 
gle and Double, Gold and 
Silver, each in a satin lined 
box—filled with Norida— 
Fleur Sauvage {Wild- 
flower} Poudre and Rouge. 
At all toilet goods counters, 
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BETTY COMPSON | 


Noted Motion Picture Star, 


writes: 

“The strain of constant posing 
before a camera is sometimes 
great. A few puffs from a 
good cigarette is the quickest 
relief. I always have Luckies 
on the set. They soothe with- 
out th slightest throat irri- 


“It's S ; toasted” 4 


No Throat Irritation No Cough. 








